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THE DEFENCE OF MALTA 
' By LiEuTENANT-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM G. S. DoBBIE, G.C.M.G., K.C.B.. D.S.O. 
On Wednesday, 21st October, 1942, at 3 p.m. 


MARSHAL OF THE ROYAL AIR ForRCcE SIR EDWARD ELLINGTON, G.C.B., C.M.G., 
C.B.E., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am quite sure that General Dobbie does not need any intro- 
duction from me. Many of you know him personally, and to all of you he is known by 
reputation. 

It was a happy thought on the part of the Secretary of the Royal United Service 
Institution to arrange this Lecture for Trafalgar Day. The Navy owes a great deal to 
Malta and Malta owes a great deal to the Navy, and General Dobbie will be able to tell 
us not only about Malta but also about the part played by the Navy and the other 
Services in its great defence. : 

LECTURE 
is an honour and a privilege to address this audience on the subject of ‘“‘ The 

Defence of Malta.” But it is an embarrassment as well, since the war is not 

ver and the story is not yet complete. It is not easy or satisfactory to deal 
with a story which is still unfinished ; but I only attempt it because it is possible 
that a consideration and a scrutiny of the part of the tale which is past may help 
us to deal adequately with the problems which still lie ahead. You will also 
appreciate that, since the war is still going on, there are many things which might 
be of interest to you, and which I would like to say, but which I must leave unsaid. 
It would not do to run the risk of increasing Malta’s difficulties by saying something 
which would be better left unsaid. 


It would be presumptuous of me to remind this audience of the strategic 
importance of Malta. It was important when the war first broke out, when France 
was our ally, when we had undisputed naval command of the Mediterranean, and 
when we had friendly territory in close proximity and the nearest hostile territory 
was many hundreds of miles distant. It was important then, but the collapse of 
France and the entry of Italy into the war has made it infinitely more important 
to-day. These two events synchronized, as Mussolini intended they should do, and 
this fact caused the Mediterranean situation to deteriorate so violently and so 
suddenly that one can hardly blame his jackal mind for expecting the greatest 
results. Thus these events greatly increased Malta’s importance, and it has since 
been further increased by the Axis successes in North Africa, which have adversely 
affected the naval situation. It can surely be said, now more than ever, that the 
security and well-being of Malta is so vitally important that no effort to ensure 
these is too great. Its importance is not merely local but lies, among other things, 
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in its effect on the safety of Egypt. Malta is essentially an offensive base from 
which to attack the enemy. Its use in this way has made it a veritable thorn in the 
enemy’s side and a tremendous asset to our cause in the Near and Middle East. 
It is not merely a harbour of refuge for our ships. I imagine it is not regarded as 
an ideal refuge under present circumstances, but rather a somewhat uncomfortable 
one. No, its réle is offensive. From it the enemy’s vital supply lines to Africa 
can be attacked, and it constitutes an ever-present threat to Sicily and Italy. In 
one other respect Malta’s importance is specially great to-day. It is an important 
link for aircraft between the United Kingdom and Egypt, and its usefulness for this 
purpose has been maintained in spite of all enemy attempts to stop it. 


A word about Malta itself. The chief factor when considering the defence of 
Malta is the size and density of the population. Malta is about 100 square miles. 
Its population is about 270,000, giving a density of 2,700 per square mile—a truly 
stupendous figure. It is the most densely populated country of its size in the world, 
and this is a factor which has very far-reaching effects. I have been told that if 
Malta had the same density of population as Cyprus (a somewhat similar country), 
the total population, instead of being 270,000, would be only 12,000. These figures 
speak for themselves. There is, of course, a credit as well as a debit side to this 
fact. On the credit side is the fact that there is a considerable man-power available 
for various purposes. On the other side of the account is the fact that no country 
with such a density of population can hope to be self-supporting as regards food. 
Most of the food and all other requirements have to come from outside, and 270,000 
persons do really eat no end of alot! The feeding and the general well-being of the 
people of Malta are perhaps the biggest factors in the defence problems of the fortress, 
and constitute one of the main preoccupations of the person responsible for its 
security. In this respect the problem of Malta would seem to be very different to 
that of Gibraltar. There the numbers were manageable, and it was possible to deal 
with the problem in a much more drastic way than was possible in Malta, ¢.e., by 
evacuation, partial or complete. Of course, Gibraltar has difficulties which Malta 
has not got. Gibraltar has a land front connecting it with the mainland of Europe, 
a fact which must give rise to many nice problems. Malta, fortunately for it, is 
spared this difficulty, as well as that arising from the diminutive area of the fortress, 
as is the case of Gibraltar. But, as I have said, in Malta the size of the population 
brings special difficulties which require special attention and a great deal of it. 
As a consequence, the Governor, who is a military Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
in much more than name, has to devote much of his time and thought to dealing 
with these civil problems, since they react so definitely and so directly on the defence 
of the fortress. 


The question of the food supply for the people has been mentioned, but 
that is far from being the only problem. The war naturally affected their well- 
being in all sorts of ways. It deprived many of their normal means of livelihood, 
owing to the isolation of Malta from the outside world. Enemy action deprived 
many of their homes, and mass migrations of the populace took place from the 
heavily bombed areas to others which were less heavily bombed. Civil defence 
measures were necessary on a gigantic scale, gigantic that is in comparison with the 
size of the island. The man-power of the island had to be organized, and conscrip- 
tion, both for the fighting services and other civil requirements, had to be introduced. 
All these dislocationg had to be faced, and the people helped to minimize their 
effects by thoughtful and sympathetic action on the part of the Government. It was 
obviously essential for the security of the place that the people should be contented, 
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and kept in good heart, and it will be realized that that result was worth a great 
effort and justified the time which the Defence Council and the Civil Government 
had to devote to it. Fortunately, the people played up splendidly, as those who 
knew them best were sure they would, and I wuuld take this opportunity to acknow- 
ledge the way in which they faced their difficulties and bore the hardships and 
upheavals which the war brought in its train. From the very beginning there was a 
grand spirit of defiance and a determination among the people of Malta to accept 
whatever hardships came their way and to stick it out. I pay my tribute to the 
spirit of the people, and I acknowledge that without that spirit the difficulties of 
the successful defence of the fortress would have been prodigiously increased. 


A word now about the defences of the fortress at the time when Italy entered the 
war. That, of course, is the time from which Malta’s state of war must be reckoned. 
Before that, the war bore only indirectly on Malta and affected the life of the com- 
munity in no very drastic way. In discussing the defences, I have, of course, to be 
careful about what I say, and in many matters connected with the defence I will be 
unable to give any detail. But, by and large, when Italy entered the war the 
defensive strength of Malta was woefully meagre. I want to make it as clear as I 
possibly can that in making a statement like that or other statements that I shall 
yet make of a similar kind I am not presuming to criticize any person or any body of 
persons. Such an idea is entirely absent from my mind. I know something of the 
pre-war defence problems with which the Imperial Government was faced. The 
defensive requirements in all parts of the Empire were no doubt fully realized, 
and most carefully weighed. These total requirements just could not be met in the 
time which was available to put our Imperial defences in order, and the powers that 
be were forced by circumstances which were then beyond their control to decide 
on a priority list on which to work. In this priority list the defences of Singapore 
were placed very high, and Malta was placed a good deal lower down. I must 
confess that during the four years when I was commanding in Malaya (1935-39) 
this arrangement suited me well, though it is possible that if I had been able to look 
into the future, and to see how I personally would be situated in the summer of 
1940, I might have been less complacent. But, fortunately, we cannot see into the 
future, and since I was at the time unaware of the way the defences of Malta were 
developing, I could not but be gratified by the handsome way Malaya was being 
treated by the War Office, who gave me everything I asked for and even endorsed 
(though not always without protest) the frequent commitments I incurred without 
prior approval. However, it is Malta with which we are now concerned and not 
Malaya. 

Suffice it to say that the defences of Malta in June, 1940, were woefully meagre. 
To mention certain points :— 

(a) There were no aircraft available in the island, though there was 
an Air Officer Commanding. 


(6) There were but few anti-aircraft guns. 


(c) The protection of vital installations was, with a few exceptions, in a 
very elementary stage. 


There is no harm in mentioning these things now, since in all these respects, 
and in many other matters too, a tremendous change has taken place and Malta is 
no longer weak. It is remarkably strong, as the enemy will find to his cost shouldJ 
he screw up his courage to attack it. It might be of interest to enlarge a littl 
on some of these points which I have mentioned. 
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Firstly—aircraft. It is literally true that there were no aircraft at the disposal 
of the A.O.C. for the defence of Malta. But he discovered four Gladiators in cases 
which were being kept in store as a reserve for the fleet. The A.O.C., Air Commodore 
(now Air Vice-Marshal) Maynard begged, borrowed or stole these and proceeded 
to fit them up as fighters and to train some officers to man them. I must say that 
in this matter his designs were warmly abetted by the Royal Navy, who very readily 
placed these machines at his disposal. These then became for a time the only 
fighter defence we had, and they were manned by officers who had not, I believe, 
any previous experience in fighter work. I would like to pay a very sincere tribute 
to this achievement of the A.O.C., who literally was making bricks without straw, 
and to the grand young officers who manned these aircraft and operated them very 
successfully against the heaviest odds. When once they got going they quickly 
made their influence felt, and claimed a number of Italian victims and very definitely 
helped to improve the general situation. But the force gradually dwindled in 
numbers like the ten little nigger boys. The four became three, the three became 
two, the two one, and just as the last one disappeared a small reinforcement of 
aircraft was received and the good work was carried on. I will leave the story 
of the fighter defence there for the moment, as I will be referring to the air problems 
in more detail later on. 


Unfortunately, the resources of the British Empire were being strained to the 
utmost at that time. We were weak everywhere, and risks had to be taken 
everywhere. The chief necessity at the time was to provide for the security 
of the Home Country, and troops and materials could not be diverted until that 
had been reasonably assured. So we realized that we would have for a time 
to accept a difficult situation and to look pleasant. I was, as you may well 
imagine, in constant and personal touch with the C.I.G.S. about these matters and 
other cognate ones. I remember one laconic telegram I received from the then 
C.1.G.S. (now Field Marshal Lord Ironside), which greatly intrigued me. It said, 
“Deuteronomy, chapter 3, verse 22.” I looked up the reference and found these 
words: ‘ Ye shall not fear them ; for the Lord your God, He shall fight for you.” 
I venture to think the C.I.G.S. was right. But he and his successors sent all the help 
they could and as soon as they could—and after a bit, thanks to the grand 
assistance of the Royal Navy, a considerable number of other units of all kinds, 
but including a large number of A.A. units and infantry battalions, were gradually 
brought to Malta to swell its garrison, which now must be regarded as really 
formidable. 


One would have thought that Malta must have seemed a very tempting object 
of attack to Italy when she first entered the war. The Italians knew all about 
the strength of Malta, and its weakness. Until the flag fell, Italian commercial 
aircraft were landing on one of the aerodromes of Malta, and the size of the island 
is such that the crews of these aircraft must have passed within easy visual range 
of any part of the island, a fact of which they no doubt took full advantage. The 
Italians also were well served by the members of their Consulate in Malta, who 
no doubt misused their privileged status to collect and transmit all sorts of valuable 
information. Italy must have known the state of the defences with a greater degree 
of accuracy than is usually possible in such circumstances. Moreover, they talked 
very big about what they were going to do. They were going to over-run and 
-apture the island within a few days of the outbreak of war; they were going to 
ke it untenable for our fleet or aircraft ; they were going to make life impossible 
dared to resist. These and many other boasts they made, both before and 
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after their entry into the war. Why, then, did they not have a shot at it? They 
must have realized that it was a golden opportunity and that as time passed the 
odds would become less and less favourable to them. I do not like to attribute 
their inaction to cold feet, but they certainly did seem unwilling to take the plunge 
and face any element of uncertainty that might confront them. They preferred 
to take what seemed to them the easier method. They used their powerful air forces 
to bomb Malta, hoping perhaps to weaken the defences thereby, but most probably 
fondly expecting that their bombs would break the morale of the Maltese people, 
and that by this means alone Malta would eventually fall as a ripe plum into their 
mouths. It is now obvious how grievously they miscalculated. Not only did they 
have little or no effect on the strength of the defences, but the Maltese people they soon 
found were made of sterner stuff than themselves and, far from weakening morale, 
every bomb dropped stiffened it, as was the case in London Ister on, and shattered 
any illusions which some of the people might have had about Italy and the Italians. 
Furthermore, the four Gladiators began to appear on the scene. This threw 
a different light on to the problem. It is one thing having enjoyable trips over Malta 
when you cannot be shot at, except by a small number of guns on the ground, but 
it is a different thing altogether when fighters shoot at you in the air. Be that as 
it may, their attacks soon began to be somewhat half-hearted, and I remember 
a few weeks after the Italian war began an official broadcast being intercepted in 
which was stated: ‘‘ We have destroyed all military objectives in Malta.” We lay 
low and said nothing to disabuse their minds of this pleasant fallacy. Some of their 
broadcasts from time to time were very striking and caused immense amusement 
among the people. They solemnly assured their listeners that the coal mine and 
the railway in Malta had been destroyed ; while the Germans, later on, not to be 
outdone in the battle of imagination, proudly announced that their dive-bombers 
had sunk H.M.S. ‘St. Angelo.” For those who do not know Malta, I might say— 
there is no coal mine ; the railway has not existed for twenty years or more; and 
H.M.S. “‘ St. Angelo” is a shore naval establishment of an unusually solid nature. 


Yes, we wonder that the Italians did not attack us as soon as they came in. 
They would not have succeeded, but they should have tried. Many nations would 
have made the attempt. The only attempt against the shores of the island was 
the E-boat attack which took place the following summer. It had no chance of 
success then, and failed miserably. The chances of success, if they ever existed, 
have passed for good and all now, and Malta is now such a formidable proposition 
that the stoutest-hearted enemy might well be excused if he hesitates to launch an 
attack, which he must realize would have no chance of success. 

Malta has, of course, a very limited number of airfields. I do not want to 
discuss in detail what has been done to make the best of a bad job, but it is obvious 
that at best the situation in this respect must be unsatisfactory. But we have had 
to make the best of it, and I think it speaks volumes for the grit and determination 
of the personnel of the R.A.F. who manned and used and operated from these few 
aerodromes. Both ground staff and air crews deserve the greatest credit for the 
way they rose above the difficulties (sometimes in a very literal sense), and I must 
include with them the personnel of the Army units, both A.A. artillery and infantry, 
who day in and day out manned the defences in the aerodromes. A fine story could 
be written on this subject, and perhaps one day will be written. I would like to 
enlarge on it myself, but time is short, and I must pass on to other matters. 

As is well realized, the raison d’étre of Malta is offensive rather than defensive, 
and offensive operations were carried out both by the Royal Navy and Royal 
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Air Force. As soon as possible after the outbreak of war with Italy, the Royal Air 
Force, together with the Fleet Air Arm, working hand in hand, began to operate 
against the sea communications of the enemy. These operations were remarkably 
successful, and many are the Italian ships which were destroyed by air attack on 
their voyages from Italy to Libya. It would not be appropriate to attempt to give 
figures, but it is certain that the effects on the Axis situation in North Africa were 
sufficiently serious to cause them to lock up a very large air force in Sicily in an attempt 
to abate this nuisance. From December last, as well as during the previous winter, 
the strength of the German air forces maintained in Sicily for this precise purpose 
was very great. And it was not second-rate squadrons which were diverted for this 
purpose, but units of the first class. 


So in quantity and quality the Axis effort to reduce or stop the air offensives 
from Malta indicated how vitally important to them it was. And these German 
aircraft had to pay a really prodigious price, and one far higher than they probably 
anticipated. Again, I will not attempt to give figures, which must in any case be 
incomplete, but Malta, thanks to the air defences both of the Army and the R.A.F., 
was the graveyard of many Axis aircraft. To give one figure only. In one month 
the A.A. guns alone destroyed more than 100 enemy aircraft for certain, and recently 
the fighters have been having the time of their lives. These figures make one think, 
and no doubt they made our friends the enemy think furiously too. 


The same enemy air effort was also directed against the units of the Royal Navy 
operating from or using Malta as a base. Here again I must not say much in detail. 
But, judging by the strength and persistence of the enemy efforts, the Royal Navy 
must have enjoyed exceptional unpopularity with them. This is not surprising any 
more than the unpopularity of our Air Force is. The two Services worked together 
with the greatest precision, and as a result on more than one occasion every ship 
of an enemy convoy was sent to the bottom. But the efforts of the enemy to deal 
with this nuisance, though extremely severe, did not succeed in removing it, and the 
good work still goes on. 


The adventures of H.M.S. “ Illustrious ’’ at Malta are well known. The enemy 
made every effort they could to destroy or, at any rate, to immobilize the ship while 
she lay at Malta. The attacks were pressed with great gallantry, and heavy losses 
accepted by the enemy. But, thanks under God to the extraordinary efforts of the 
personnel of the dockyard and the work of the guns and fighter aircraft, the repairs 
to the ship were completed, and one fine evening she steamed out of the Grand 
Harbour and proceeded to Egypt at 28 knots. An artist was commissioned to paint 
a picture depicting one of the attacks against the ship in harbour, an attack which 
had to be seen to be believed, and the completed picture was presented by an Army 
officer to the Ward Room of the ship, as a memento of an unusually interesting 
visit to Malta. 


The attacks on the aerodromes, which were very heavy, raised special problems, 
and ones which required special solutions. Although in such matters, as in most 
others, prevention is better than cure, yet the latter treatment is sometimes necessary, 
and it was, of course, found to be so in Malta. It was necessary at all costs to keep 
the aerodromes usable, and damage as it occurred had to be made goed with a 
minimum of delay. For this purpose it was obvious that organized and disciplined 
labour was desirable, if not essential, since the attacks were somewhat persistent, and 
it is not reasonable to expect undisciplined persons to give their best work under 
the sort of conditions prevailing. However, a fair amount of ordinary civilian 
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labour was actually used, but the bulk of the work had to be done by organized 
bodies. The Malta police found strong contingents for this work, and excellent 
was the service they rendered and the example they set. But they could not be 
diverted for too long from their proper duties, and so the chief burden had to be 
borne by the Fighting Services, especially the Army. Large numbers of soldiers 
were thus employed and by fine persistence managed to cope with the problems 
as they arose, repairing the damage on the aerodromes and carrying out other very 
necessary work there. The Royal Navy also supplied valuable assistance in this 
same work, and provided personnel from time to time as it could be made available 
from the ships in harbour. As a result of all these efforts the cure was effected, 
and the dislocation of our air effort greatly reduced. It is hoped that now that we 
have a much greater degree of local air supremacy, prevention will largely take the 
place of cure. 


Apart from the many direct military defence problems (I am using the word 
military in its widest sense), the chief problem which confronted Malta was one of 
supply. As I have already pointed out, Malta is in no way self-supporting in 
anything. Practically everything has to be brought in from outside. This applies 
equally to the Service requirements as to those of the civil population. It was, 
moreover, not only a question of getting the necessary supplies brought in, but of 
ensuring that they were used to the best advantage when they came. Cut-throat 
competition between the Services and the civil authorities had to be eliminated, 
since it was obvious that we all stood or fell together. To this end the demand 
for and the distribution of supplies of all kinds had to be co-ordinated by one authority 
—since any other method was bound to spell chaos. An officer was thus appointed : 
“ Officer Co-ordinating Supplies.” He was very kindly lent by the Vice-Admiral 
Malta (Sir Wilbraham Ford), and served on my personal staff until he was translated 
elsewhere. This officer, Paymaster-Commander Jackson, Royal Australian Navy, 
did really invaluable work in unifying the demands for all sorts of supplies and in 
keeping the closest connection between the three Services and the Civil side. I do 
not know what we would have done without him. He laid the foundation of the 
present supply system of the fortress, a system which has worked admirably in spite 
of the great difficulties which the strategic situation imposed. I think it was he 
who invented what became almost a slogan in Maltese official circles: ‘‘ Malta 
stands squarely on four legs—the Navy, the Army, the Royal Air Force and the 
Civil population.” He certainly contributed to the stability of Malta by the untiring 
work which he put in, and he played his part in helping to ensure and maintain the 
true spirit of co-operation between the four bodies named, which is so vital in a 
besieged fortress, and which I venture to think existed in an unusually complete 
degree. 

While we are speaking about co-operation, I might point out that the Defence 
Committee, consisting of the three Service heads and the Lieutenant-Governor, 
under the chairmanship of the Governor, met fairly frequently to discuss all questions 
needing discussion. One of the chief objects of these meetings was to ensure that 
each Service knew what the others were doing, to decide on common action where 
that was necessary, and to make certain that any clashes of interests arising out of the 
proposed action of one Service should be considered and avoided. This, of course, 
was especially important in problems in which the Civil population was concerned 
as well as one or more of the fighting Services. These frequent meetings, generally 
fortnightly, did, I think, serve their purpose and contributed to the smooth working 
of the defence machine, which cannot but be somewhat complicated. In my 
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judgment, as a result of my experience in Malta as well as in Malaya, no trouble 
is too great to ensure this absolutely vital end, and no individual, however able 
he may be in his own line, is worth keeping unless he can make a real contribution 
to it, and so justify his place in the team. 


But to go back to the question of the co-ordination of our resources. The 
demands for supplies to be sent to Malta were co-ordinated by the Officer Co-ordi- 
nating Supplies, as I have said, and only one demand was sent forward. The 
supplies, when they arrived, were handed over to the various Services and Civil 
Government in the proportions agreed. This division of the resources was controlled 
by other co-ordinating officers, who were mostly naval officers, kindly lent for the 
purpose by the Vice-Admiral, Malta. One officer, called the Transport Officer, 
controlled the buses and cars which were allowed on the road. Thanks to his 
efforts, the amount of petrol available was made to last far longer than would have 
been possible without his strong control. Only those who know Malta intimately 
will realize how extremely complicated his task was. He had to decide on the 
numbers of the buses and the times when they could run, and reduce these to a 
minimum, having due regard to the movement of war workers and the necessary 
facilities for the general public. It was a thankless job, but one which was magnifi- 
cently done. 


Another officer controlled the distribution of building materials as between 
the Services and the Civil authorities so as to ensure that it was all used for the 
furtherance of the war effort in the best way possible. It must, of course, be 
recognized that much of the work carried out by the Civil Government was as 
necessary for the security of the fortress as the ordinary defences, and this included 
not only what are known as Civil Defence measures, but other things less showy, 
but equally necessary for the common effort. This officer presided over a committee 
consisting of representatives of the three Services (in the case of the Army of the 
Chief Engineer) and the Public Works Department, and settled in conference all 
the knotty points which arose. 


Then there was a Controller of Labour, who tried to dovetail into each other 
the labour requirements of the various authorities. 


All these co-ordinating officers could, of course, refer any special difficulty 
to the Defence Council, but such a step was seldom needed, and I think we can feel 
that the supplies which were brought to Malta, often at great cost, by the Royal 
Navy and the Merchant Navy, were used to the best advantage. 


Conscription was, of course, brought into force soon after the war with Italy 
began, and the principle was accepted in good part by the people of Malta. At first 
it was confined to conscription of men for the fighting Services, and it was later on 
extended to men for labour units of various kinds. The machinery for putting 
it into operation in the special circumstances prevailing in Malta had to be created 
and evolved from nothing, but we were fortunate in having the services of the 
former Commissioner of Police in the Federated Malay States, who had come to 
Malta in order to organize and control the A.R.P. Services. After these had got 
going smoothly, he was able to delegate much of his A.R.P. work to his subordinates 
and devote himself to the new task as Director of Compulsory Service. I need 
not describe the special difficulties that had to be met and overcome, but they 
were numerous and complex. He succeeded in his difficult task, and got the 
conscription machine working smoothly. 
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The Governor of Malta is, as you know, Commander-in-Chief in a more than 
titular capacity. But it had not apparently been realized that to exercise his 
functions as Commander-in-Chief he needed a staff. When war with Italy broke 
out, the only officer on the Governor’s staff, apart from two A.D.C’s, was the Assistant 
Military Secretary. This officer was fully occupied with his special duties, and just 
could not cope with the new requirements of the situation. It became clear very 
soon that other staff officers were needed, and I asked the three Service Ministries 
each to appoint one officer to the Governor’s personal staff. This was agreed to 
in principle, but, owing to various difficulties, only one reached me, the other two 
arriving as I left. I mention this, not by way of complaining, but because it is a 
really important matter which seems to have been overlooked in peace time. 


There is much more I would like to say, but time will not permit me to mention 
more than one other point. In the summer of 1941 the Italians made an attack 
on the Grand Harbour with some very small craft: Their object was to torpedo 
some ships which were lying in the harbour. The small craft were transported 
by a steamer to within a comparatively short distance of Malta and then let loose. 
The attack took place during the latter part of the night and early morning and 
was a complete failure, not one of the attacking craft escaping. That, of course, is 
as it should be; but the following points are perhaps of. interest :— 


(a) The defence was not caught napping. This speaks well for the personnel 
of the coast defences, who had been standing to for months and months without 
anything happening. 

(6) The enemy’s operation orders (which were captured) were remarkable 
in that they contained no information about the enemy, 7.e., our defences. 
I do not know whether this omission was due to the fact that they really believed 
that all our defences had been destroyed, as they affirmed so often, or to a desire 
not to discourage their men by talking about unpleasant things. But the 
omission certainly was remarkable. 


I must leave discussion of the Security Service, of the Medical Services, and of 
the many activities of the Civil Administration, so ably supervised by the Lieut.- 
Governor, Sir Edward Jackson. I have, I hope, said enough to indicate what an 
interesting task it was which fell to the lot of those who were privileged to serve 
in Malta during these memorable years. It certainly was an experience which I 
for one will never forget, and which I am thankful I had. 


One final word. The title of this lecture is “‘ The Defence of Malta.’”’ I therefore 
make no apology for referring to the factor which, to my mind, contributed to that 
defence more than anything else. When the war came to Malta the situation 
throughout the world was changing with startling rapidity, and was unstable to a 
degree. To us in Malta the future was more unknown and seemed more uncertain 
than even it usually is. Many of us felt (and I was one of them) that at all costs 
we needed a security which was not to be found in material things, and the very 
force of circumstances turned the thoughts of many to God. From the beginning 
we realized the need of His help, and I was only voicing the feelings of many others 
in the Special Orders of the day which I issued—one to the civil population and one 
to the Forces of the Garrison. The wording of the latter may be of interest to you. 
It was as follows :—“ The decision of His Majesty’s Government to fight on until 
our enemies are defeated will be heard with the greatest satisfaction by all ranks 
of the garrison of Malta. It may be that hard times lie ahead of us; but, however 
hard they may be, I know that the courage and determination of all ranks will not 
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falter, and that with God’s help we will maintain the security of this fortress. I call 
on all officers and other ranks humbly to seek God's help, and then in reliance on 
Him to do their duty unflinchingly.” 


I believe that that divine help was given to us for Christ’s sake, and I cannot 
be so ungrateful as to fail to acknowledge it humbly and thankfully. 


That, in my judgment, is the chief factor in the defence of Malta. 


DISCUSSION 


ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM GOODENOUGH, G.C.B., M.V.O.: It may be appropriate 
that on such an anniversary as this an Admiral, however unworthy in himself, should 
say a few words, especially as Malta is so very closely connected with Lord Nelson and 
with the Navy. 


The tasks which were allotted to Lord Nelson and to our illustrious Lecturer were 
very different, for Lord Nelson’s was the blockade and the taking of Malta, whereas 
General Dobbie’s was the defence of Malta. Different as those tasks were, there is no 
doubt that they were prosecuted with equal vigour and valour. 


The defence of Malta stands now, and will always stand as one of the great episodes 
of this war, on a level with the great episodes of any other war. 


I was very glad to hear the Lecturer speak so warmly of the Maltese civil population. 
I know the Maltese very well, as I spent twelve years in the Mediterranean with Malta 
as our base, and I know that, although they may have been treated somewhat un- 
sympathetically in the past, their courage and resolution are very high. That is not to 
be wondered at, for not only did they behave with the greatest possible gallantry during 
the great siege some centuries ago, but Lord Nelson was greatly indebted to them in 
the taking of Malta in 1798. They became so incensed by the way in which the French 
trampled on their privileges and freedom that in the month of September of 1798 they 
rose in active rebellion and, as one historian says, the French found to their dismay that, 
hidden behind the rubble walls of their fields, the Maltese were unassailable. When a 
little later there was some idea of handing over the place to the Order of St. John, the 
Maltese would not agree to it, preferring to remain under our rule, realizing that their 
liberty would be respected by us. 


Our Lecturer and Lord Nelson had one other thing in common. Whatever were 
his human frailties, Lord Nelson had an absolute belief in the guidance of the Almighty 
and a complete submission to the Divine Will. 


THE LECTURER 


I might say a few words about the protection of the civil population. Malta is very 
fortunate in its composition. It is made of a kind of rock which is soft enough to work 
and hard enough to stand up to hard knocks, and that fact has nade all the difference 
to the comfort and safety of the people in the country. There are a certain number of 
natural underground caves, and there are also certain tunnels that belonged to the 
railway which used to exist many years ago. Those places were of the greatest use in 
protecting the people. The big tunnels in Valetta, where the railway began, were 
used for housing a large number of people who had been bombed out of their homes 
and who needed to live in the vicinity because of their work. I think several thousand 
people were accommodated in those tunnels. 


We added to that accommodation by employing the miners in the island for digging 
further shelters underground in the rock, and when I left Malta there was actually enough 
shelter accommodation in solid rock, which would stand up to anything, for the whole 
of the civil population. At first it was a tight fit, but we kept on adding to it all the time. 
Owing to these rock shelters the number of fatal casualties that occurred was far smaller 
than what might have been expected from the enormous tonnage of bombs dropped 
on the island. 
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Some of the tunnels and other places underground had to be kept for the storage 
of petrol and other goods which it was vitally important to protect. It might also 
interest you if I said something about the granaries. The granaries in Floriana were 
used the whole time, and in the spring of this year the Germans made a particularly 
violent attack on Floriana, evidently in the hope of destroying the granaries, but they 
failed utterly. One or two were dented, but even then the wheat inside could generally 
be recovered. 

THE CHAIRMAN : I should like to ask General Dobbie, in view of what he has just 
said, whether, apart from the reduction of casualties, the effect on the civil population 
of having deep shelters is good or bad. 


THE LEcTURER: In Malta, as in England, some people become shelter-minded, 
and in the circumstances we cannot blame them; but I think that, on the whole, the 
people of Malta were wonderfully unshelter-minded. It is especially the Italians that 
they disregard. The young Maltese boys have extraordinarily sharp eyes and can 
distinguish aeroplanes miles away, before most people can see them, and if they see an 
Italian plane they say: ‘‘ That is only an Italian,” and nobody worries. The people 
do not pay very much attention to the Germans either, and this tendency has had to 
be checked. Many of them sleep in the shelters at night, in order to have a good night’s 
rest before their next day’s work, and I think that is a wise thing for them to do. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I asked the question about deep shelters for this reason. I was 
talking recently to a Regional Commissioner who had been working in a part of the 
country where there are large numbers of deep shelters, whilst not very far away there 
are places that have none, and he told me that the morale of the people in the places 
with the deep shelters was definitely lower than that of the people in the places that 
had only ordinary surface shelters. I was very interested in General Dobbie’s reply 
to my question. 

CoLonEL W. A. Fourkes: I should like to ask the Lecturer whether, in view of 
the large population and the limited supplies, any difficulty was experienced in con- 
trolling prices. 

Tue LecTuRER: In Malta, as in England, there is, or was, a black market which 
has to be combated very vigorously ; but, apart from that, all the goods were distributed 
by the Government to the various wholesalers and retailers and the prices were fixed. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


I think we are very greatly indebted to General Dobbie for coming here to-day and 
giving us such an interesting account of Malta. It is particularly interesting to me as 
an airman, because I was at the Air Ministry in 1935, at the time of the Sanctions, and 
considerable pressure was brought to bear on the Ministry at that time to put reinforce- 
ments into Malta. There was then only one aerodrome in Malta and another under 
construction, and there was not any big area in which to develop the defence. We 
therefore ‘came to the conclusion that to put anything but very limited resources there 
would be a waste, and that even the Italian Air Force, if it was determined, could put 
the island out of action from the air point of view. What General Dobbie has said has 
convinced me that we were wrong then, and that with determination a place like Malta 
can be defended. It is a matter of great importance to this country, because many 
of our fortresses, such as Gibraltar and Malta, are very limited in extent. 


General Dobbie omitted one important fact from his Lecture, namely, that the 
success of the defence of Malta up to date has been due to a very gallant and a very 
great Governor. 

The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried by 
acclamation. 
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‘ N Y HEN we look back in history, we may notice one definite change which 
has taken place in the relations of the commander with his subordinate 
officers. In former days when social organizations were much more 

simple than now, and when class differences were therefore more distinct, the 
commander of any unit stood so much above his subordinates that his rule was, 
perforce, an autocratic one. Appointed to his command from outside, as he 
normally was, he was a man of superior caste and of different origin from those 
under him. He might be a man of education and high moral standards, but his 
relations with his subordinates were governed by what was expedient for the 
advancement of his object, or of his own position, with little consideration for their 
feelings or well-being. 

Nowadays, however, the general standard of living and education has improved ; 
officers rise to command from the junior ranks of their Service, and the commander 
is no longer a man of widely-different class from his subordinates, but of much the 
same origin and up bringing. His position is not so simply autocratic ; his actions 
and his motives are under the observation of men of the same intelligence as his own. 
The discipline which is to govern them must, therefore, be of the kind which is 
dependent on a mutual respect for each other. 


If we seek for the ideal form of this relationship, we must admit that it can 
only be possible between two persons themselves of ideal character and behaviour. 
Without asking for such perfection, it will, however, be generally agreed that, since 
it must depend upon a mutual understanding and respect, the ideal relationship does 
require high standards and pure motives on both sides. 


Man’s duty has been defined in a Greek phrase meaning :—‘‘ Be True: Do 
Good.”’ If ‘‘ Be True ”’ means “ Be loyal to your fellows,” and ‘‘ Do Good ” means 
“ Work for the good of the Service,” or, as Lord Fisher put it, ‘‘ All for the Service,”’ 
that motto would seem to comprehend everything that the commander could expect 
of his subordinates, or a subordinate look for in his commander. It is upon the 
mutual trust and respect to which such a generous understanding of one another 
will give rise that the discipline of officers must be based. 


Now, although the attainment of the ideal relationship will depend equally 
upon the commander and the subordinate officer, the responsibility for initiating it 
must rest with the commander himself. As Paul Jones says: ‘‘ Every commander 
should keep constantly before him the great truth that to be well obeyed he must 
be perfectly esteemed.’ His motives must be above suspicion, and he it is who 
must first show his loyalty and readiness to trust his subordinates. And then, 
although the tradition of the Service and ingrained discipline will have ensured their 
loyal behaviour from the beginning, he may look for that whole-hearted reciprocated 
confidence which will produce the ideal, easy relationship upon which the perfect 
working of his command will depend. 

In the Naval Officers’ Manual of 1848, Captain Glascock writes of this: “‘ It is 
not sufficient for a man who is vested with command, as it may be for a private 
person, to be himself satisfied that his actions are right. 


1Reprinted from an article contributed by the late Captain L. H. B. Bevan, R.N., 
published in the JournaL for November, 1929. 
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‘‘ A captain’s reasons for acting should generally be made known and explained 
in public, that it may appear clearly that he is acting by no other motives than the 
prosecution of the service he is employed upon, for the welfare of the people he 
commands...” 


“ Promulgation of purpose, or explanation of motive are by some officers held 
to be inconsistent with the dignity due to command, inasmuch as they imagine the 
means adopted to be little short of a desire to court popular favour at a servile 
price.” Such a reproach, however, can hardly be levelled at any man who shows 
by his actions an unselfish devotion to the good of the Service 


To the young officer, an understanding of what is meant by the good of the 
Service is embodied in the training that all now-a-days receive when they enter it 
as very young men, and in the tradition that they find there. The fact that that 
training is received very early in life, so that it is impressed on the virgin soil of their 
minds, and the fact that all alike are taught it, are important factors in this common 
bond of understanding. It is also, however, a fact which seniors must remember 
that young officers often feel the need to conceal earnestness or devotion to duty 
from their fellows. ‘‘ These young men,” says M. Maurois, “‘ are above everything 
anxious to avoid emphasis in the expression of their feelings. In their horror of 
appearing high-brow, many of them adopt an air of levity. But underneath this 
veil of nonchalance, you are conscious of hidden force.” If this is true of the 
Frenchmen of whom M. Maurois is writing, one would certainly expect it to be so of 
the more reserved Briton. But in practice, one very seldom finds cause to doubt 
that to work for the good of the Service is a motive universally accepted and 
appreciated by every officer. 


If this mutual understanding of motive exists, it should lead to a mutual 
confidence that will remove all cause of real friction between a commander and his 
subordinate officers, for the reason that the subordinate will feel assured that any 
failure on his part to execute his duty as it should be executed, though it may 
receive the rebuke of his commander, will not mean the forfeit of his personal 
esteem. And the commander will know that his officer, though he may have 
merited a rebuke, can have his error pointed out without being left with any feeling 
of inferiority or bitterness. 


In the well known book, Letters of a General to his Son on obtaining his 
Commission, this point is well illustrated by the story of the company commander 
who sends for his young subaltern to dress him down for some neglect of duty, and 
ten minutes later in the mess calls him by his nick-name and fixes up a game of golf. 


Since, however, in discussing this relationship we are not dealing with ideal 
persons, it is necessary to go a step farther and to remember that in the heat of a 
moment, a rebuke may be given undeservedly and received without complete under- 
standing. Then it is that a proper easy relationship between the two officers will 
allow, and indeed, expect, that before the incident has been forgotten the subject 
will be re-opened and, in a candid talk, an explanation on one or both sides will clear 
the matter up. 


This may undoubtedly require moral courage on both sides, but it is in such 
things that a commander can, by his understanding attitude to his subordinates, 
foster the moral courage that will sustain them in mental crises and that will make 
them depend on a truthful attitude at all times. The commander, too, should admit 
that he is wrong after he has found out that he is wrong. ‘“Itis a false and 
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pernicious doctrine,” says Colonel Miller, ‘‘ which holds that admission of error by a 
leader destroys the confidence of his subordinates.”’ 


We read that that great disciplinarian, Lord St. Vincent, who certainly ruled 
his Flag Officers and Captains as strictly as anyone else in his fleet, did not hesitate to 
apologise to Sir John Orde upon his own quarter-deck for a rebuke which he had 
made in error, and at a time, too, when there was already friction between them over 
Nelson’s appointment to command the detached squadron. 


We come now to loyalty. To be true to your fellow-men, that is the particular 
aspect of loyalty with which we are concerned. And it is the cement of the whole 
fabric of any Service. In it, of all things, the commander must be careful to set the 
example. 


There are, perhaps, two other loyalties which in the past have been liable to 
override loyalty to an officer’s commander ; loyalty to his conscience and loyalty to 
his political convictions. The two were, of course, not infrequently closely con- 
nected. In these days of liberal religious views and toleration of the opinions of 
other men, it is difficult to conceive of loyalty to one’s commander being influenced 
by objections of religious conscience, but it must always be remembered that a man’s 
religious conscience is likely to prove the strongest of all his loyalties. 


Political convictions or political influence in our Navy play, one would say, a 
very small part at the present day, and are perhaps so little thought of that one is 
almost astonished to read of their disruptive effect in the old wars and to realize 
that they still exist, as we have heard, in the navies of other nations, and that it was 
not so very long ago that their influence was actually a very serious question in our 
own Service. 


A commander loyal to his subordinate supports him with his full authority 
whenever he is carrying out his orders or duties delegated by him. He continues to 
back him whatever ill consequences may arise, and he is ready to accept the full 
responsibility of those ill consequences, even should they have been caused by 
failure on the part of his subordinate, though this should not be allowed to interfere 
with such explanation as is demanded by the commander’s loyalty to his own 
superior, who must, in his turn, respect such reticences as the commander desires to 
make. In other words, the commander will not discuss a subordinate’s failings or 
his personal relationship with him with anyone who is not in the proper Service 
channel between them, until he has made it clear that the continuance of his failings, 
or the magnitude of them, requires such action. Until such moment arrives, it will 
be clearly understood that the commander himself accepts responsibility for any 
shortcomings. 


He must show always as careful consideration for his subordinate’s position as 
for his own. . 


On board ship it must often happen that a commander’s censure on a sub- 
ordinate officer must be in public and before inferiors ; that cannot be avoided, but 
it will always be possible for the censure to be made in such words and in such 
manner as will be no derogation of the subordinate’s rank and position. 


Loyalty of a subordinate to his superior should be an ingrained quality, and in a 
Service with tradition, it undoubtedly is; but with the liberal interpretation of 
discipline which education and development of initiative requires, it becomes more 
and more important that the subordinate should never forget the loyalty which 
requires him always to uphold his commander’s position. 
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No one would wish to say that subordinate officers should never criticize 
orders, but orders directly given by a commander to his subordinate officer should 
not be discussed or criticized with anyone except that officer’s superior in the Service 
channel between them. 

When St. Vincent said: ‘‘ Discipline begins in the ward-room. I dread not 
the seamen ; it is the indiscreet conversations of the officers and their presumptuous 
discussion of the orders they receive that produce all our ill,” his mind was, no 
doubt, occupied with the anxiety of the mutinies of that time. 


Discussion amongst juniors of actions and plans emanating from superior 
officers may be useful and far from harmful, but it still remains a fact that unguarded 
conversation may easily become disrespectful and disloyal to the commander or 
other authority, and dangerously subversive of discipline. 


This is not merely a suppositious danger, but one which must always exist 
where free discussion is encouraged ; it is often not realized by officers that their 
conversations are overheard by persons who are likely to misinterpret the words 
in which their criticisms are conveyed. Senior officers in officers’ messes, and else- 
where, must be prepared to remind officers of this, if their words are open to an 
interpretation of disloyalty or insubordination. 


A subordinate must be ready to sink his own opinions and wishes to further 
the directions of his commander. 


A writer says: “ If we carefully examine ourselves, we shall find too often a 
tendency to examine the ofders of our superiors. If they agree with our own ideas, 
we are intensely loyal ; if they do not, we take them with bad grace.” 


“In other words, our loyalty rings true only when the plan or orders we are 
required to follow agrees with our own ideas. It is a poor and unreliable subordinate 
who can be depended upon to carry out energetically only those plans of which he 
himself approves.” 


“Once a decision has been laid down, it is true loyalty to give up our own 
ideas and attempt, with our whole might, to carry out the plan which it is our duty 
to follow.” 


Furthermore, if in doing so the subordinate is convinced that he is executing 
a mistake which he has pointed out, he must act not blindly, but with an intelligent 
readiness to prevent or mitigate the bad consequences of such action, should cir- 
cumstances prove his opinion to have been right. 

Foch takes us even further than that. He says: “ To be disciplined does not 
mean that one only carries out an order received to such a point as appears to be 
convenient or possible. It means that one frankly adopts the thoughts and vision 
of the superior in command, and that one uses all humanly practicable means in 
order to give him satisfaction.”’ 

This loyalty has, perhaps, a peculiar significance when one considers the rela- 
tions between a high commander and his staff officers. It is here, above all, that 
the subordinates must be ready to adopt the thoughts and vision of their chief. 

In some notes issued to his staff in the War of 1914-1918 an Admiral defined the 
general duties of staff officers to be “ to help their Chief.” He does not delegate 
his duties to any member of his staff, but he asks them to help him by making 
those duties as light for him as possible. Their responsibility is only to him. Initia- 
tive is encouraged, but officers are reminded that staffs are not ready made but have 
to be moulded into a team and they are enjoined to consult their chief on every 
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detail at the beginning of their association, in order that they may know well his 
views and wishes, so as to be able to be a real assistance or to act for him when 
necessity arises. 


The Admiral must be kept fully informed. It is no help to him to do his work 
for him without telling him what is being done. His personal decision must be 
obtained before important action is taken, if it is humanly possible to do so in time. 
Loyalty between Admiral and staff is essential if the flagship is to be regarded as 
successful in the eyes of the fleet. The fleet must be aware of no staff, but merely 
of one personality, and that a human one, to which the staff officers must completely 
have attuned themselves. It is not easy. It is not even easy, as everyone who has 
been on a staff understands, for a staff to avoid the well-known pitfall of speaking 
of ‘“‘ What we think, or want” instead of ‘‘ What the Admiral thinks, or wants.” 


From the particular aspects of this relationship that have been touched on, 
it might appear that the chief characteristic required in an officer is amiability, 
and that no account has been taken of the strong and forceful character that we may 
expect to be a sign of a great commander. This is not so really. A strong per- 
sonality obtains the respect and confidence of his subordinates far more easily than 
a weaker one ; but to allow the easy relationship which will give the highest results, 
it is undoubtedly necessary for such a character to show not only power of will, but 
power of self-restraint—to suffer weaker men gladly, though they may seem fools. 


An overbearing character can very quickly stifle moral courage in his subordi- 
nates and thereby deprive himself of the truthful advisers which even the greatest 
men cannot entirely do without, a fact which becomes ever more true with the 
increasing complication of war. 


A commander, on the other hand, must be prepared to guide rather than 
suppress the strong personality or individuality of a subordinate, allowing it full 
scope and freedom in the organization of his officers, and to adapt it to the good 
of the Service. One feels very strongly how necessary it is for full consideration 
to be given to the officer, who, while yet in a subordinate post, has all the marks 
of the coming leader. Conscious of his own knowledge and ability, and fired with 
zeal, he cannot fail to feel impatient if mistakes are made or opportunities lost 
through the errors of hiscommander. He has to remember his commander’s position 
and to be loyal, using his genius to improve and perfect his commander’s methods 
and plans rather than to attempt to force his own against his superior’s wishes. 


The extent to which a close personal and easy relationship between two persons 
can be devoloped must, of course, be affected in practice by whatever there is of 
sympathy or antipathy between their two natures. The inspiring effect of even 
the slightest personal interest shown in a rigid organization like a fighting Service is 
well known to everyone. How often is it not the case that the greatest and certainly 
the most beloved and loyally followed leaders have been men who had the gift, 
or have cultivated the power of remembering names and faces, and who, by making 
use of frequent words of recognition, were constantly increasing the number 
of their devoted followers ? 


To attract and hold any sort of personal devotion, a commander must be ready 
to give recognition and praise. There is no one who is not the better for it. The 
most efficient and brilliant men are often the most consciously deserving. It is 
well-known how anxiously Nelson looked for recognition of his deeds, but it is also 
true that he did not forget to give praise to whom he owed it. After the action 
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of the “‘ Agamemnon ” with the “ Ca Ira,” he reported to his Commander-in-chief : 
“Tf the conduct of the ‘Agamemnon’ was by any means the cause of our success, 
Lieutenant Andrews has a principal share in the merit, for a more proper opinion 
was never given by any officer than the one he gave me in a situation of greht 
difficulty.” 


In the ordinary details of routine work, praise bestowed at the right time and 
in the right words has a stimulating effect on subordinates, though lavish praise 
loses its value, just as frequent or harsh blame fails in its purpose and leads to 
indifference. It is a fact, I believe, that many do not find it easy to praise ; perhaps 
it is the difficulty of finding the right words or the fear of making praise too cheap, 
but subordinates are apt to be left with the chilly comfort that “‘ at any rate, he 
could find nothing wrong.” An error on the side of over praise is perhaps better, 
for even if not fully deserved, the recipient will think it is, and his efforts will be 
stimulated. 


When the two natures are definitely antipathetic, the discipline of the sub- 
ordinate and the self-restraint of the senior will be exercised to prevent any discord ; 
yet the resulting relationship can never be the best. As is well understood, this 
question of antipathy has to be closely studied in the case of the more highly-placed 


posts. 

We have to realize that between such officers, who have similar and very great 
responsibilities, like the commander of a fleet and his second-in-command, the 
success or otherwise of this relationship is much more touchy, even, than in other 
ranks ; all the more so, perhaps, because of its great and conspicuous importance. 

Hood’s biographer, in speaking of his relationship with Rodney, said: “ It 
may well be said that there was nothing beyond a natural incompatibility of dis- 
position, exasperated by the relation in which they stood to one another. It is 
never, according to the cynical saying of lawyers, necessary to seek a motive for 
murder in the case of husband and wife. Hatred is too commonly the alternative to 
the proper relation.” 


“The First and Second-in-Command are on a footing with one another which 
makes hatred very natural where the superior in rank has not also superiority of 
faculty or the power of attracting affection.” 


However, there must be in both the unwritten, as well as the written, history 
of the Services, very many cases where tact and effort on both sides has maintained 
a loyal and successful relationship through the hardest and most difficult times, or, 
perhaps, what is more, through the most dull and boring times. 


It is pleasant, for example, to read of the relations between Sir John Jervis 
and Sir Charles Grey, the military commander in the combined operations against 
the French West Indies. On no occasion for a single moment was there the 
slightest misunderstanding between the two Commanders-in-Chief. ‘“‘ Neither of us,” 
said Jervis, ‘‘ wrote a letter on service to the other during the whole campaign.” 

One of the principal relations between a commander and his subordinate in 
practice must be that of instructor and pupil. The young officer receives instruction 
from the example of his superiors, but the more direct form of teaching is by giving 
him responsible duties. 


Jervis, we are told, was lenient to young officers who failed through lack of 
experience, for he would forgive one for losing or springing a topmast in carrying 
sail, but he would never overlook splitting a topsail in handing or reefing it, because, 
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he said, that such accidents were the effects of ignorance or carelessness. When this 
principle is carried to important duties, it has to be recognised that it requires 
distinct effort of mind on the part of the senior officer who, in allowing a younger 
officer responsibility, does not and cannot delegate his own. 


As the commander must permit his subordinates to exercise responsibility, so 
he must allow him scope for his initiative. The exercise of initiative by junior 
officers is forced upon them by giving them responsibility. They initiate action 
in accordance with the rules they have been taught of seamanship and other technical 
sciences. Later on, situations are met which are not covered by rules, and perhaps 
progress can only be made through mistakes. But, whatever happens, the commander 
has to do all he can never to crab any scheme of his subordinate, or to repudiate 
it if it fails. How many of us, as young officers, have realized the self-restraint 
of our Captains who, whilst fully aware of what was going on, remained out of sight 
or forbore to interfere whilst we achieved a recovery, lame or otherwise, from a mess 
for which we were responsible. 


In larger questions of responsibility and initiative it becomes necessary to decide 
to what extent initiative of subordinates can be developed and exercised without 
sacrificing loyalty and obedience. Nelson’s example, in this respect, will for ever 
be the highest conception of this principle. In Mahan’s words: ‘“ Upon his subordi- 
nates Nelson laid a distinct charge that he should expect them to use their judgment 
and act upon it with independence, sure of the generous construction and support 
of their action.” 


“* We must all, in our several states,’ he says to one of his subordinates, ‘ exert 
ourselves to the utmost and not be nonsensical ir saying : ‘I have an order for this 
or that, if the King’s Service clearly shows what ought to be done. I am well 
convinced of your zeal.’ ”’ 


In advanced positions of responsibility, commanding officers or staff officers 
can only take the initiative with sureness if, in addition to sound professional 
knowledge, they are fully possessed of their commander’s wishes and intentions. 
That they are in such position is primarily the responsibility of the commander 
himself. 


“Nelson,” says a writer, “ discussed his principles, methods and plans with his 
Captains so frequently that all were thoroughly acquainted with them. They were 
a team trained to work together with a perfect loyalty to their leader. There was, 
consequently, no possible ground for criticism, except that which had previously 
been invited or fully considered. It is, therefore, easy to understand how successfully 
his Captains could fight without his personal guidance. The completeness of his 
victory of the Nile was the result of dispositions due to the initiative of his Captains, 
the dispositions that they made without hesitation before his flagship arrived on 
the battlefield.” 

It is, generally, only after a war has been in progress for some time that a 
commander finds such a clear task to prepare for as had Nelson when he was sent 
by Jervis to search for the French fleet before the Nile. The greatest danger of 
failures occurring through lack of initiative in subordinate commanders has generally 
existed at the beginning of a war before the units of the fleet have been trained in 
the intentions of the commander, or perhaps before the commander has been found 
who has the power to make his intentions clear and inspiring. 


In these days of complicated technique requiring a large organization and many 
instructions to interpret it, the point of contact between the Commander-in-Chief 
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and his subordinates has a tendencysto shift to the staff officers and the medium 
of print. There is little to inspire a man with the spirit of his leader in a printed 
order which may not even embody the characteristic phraseology of the commander 
himself, but be drafted by a staff officer in a stereotyped form. Most officers can 
bear witness of how difficult it is to read such orders with such full understanding 
of all their intentions that the spirit of the order emerges from the details. Guiding 
instructions must, of course, be used, but how much more important with every 
added complication has become the frequent personal talk, personal discussion and 
personal explanation by the commander, who is to control the team for which these 
instructions are to be the rules. 


We are told of the extreme pains Nelson took to impose on his Flag Officers 
and Captains the spirit of the enterprises which he proposed to undertake. Is the 
vital importancé of this personal interpretation of instructions by the commander 
fully appreciated in these modern scientific days ? 


Nelson, again, is an example almost sublime of an inspiring leader, and we 
have this picture of the effect of his personality on his fleet. ‘‘ It was not so much,” 
we are told, “‘ by formal precept as by the unconscious influence of his example that 
Nelson influenced those under him. What he said was repeated, and how he looked 
was described from lip to lip throughout every ship in his squadron. The worst 
thing his men feared was his disapproval. As the ‘Amazon,’ obeying Parker’s 
signal, drew out of her desperate duel with the Trekronen forts at Copenhagen, her 
Captain’s words, just before he fell, were : ‘ What will Nelson think of us?’” 


A commander of this type is not mecessarily rare. Such a man should be the 
logical and ultimate development of the relationship which we have been discussing. 
But there is at least a danger that our scientific training may make us careless of 
that added fighting power that a real leader can give his force. The efforts of 
subordinate commanders, many of whom may be experiencing the rush and confusion 
of battle for the first time, will be united and co-ordinated by inspiring leadership 
in a way they can never be where each is relying solely on what he can recollect 
of printed memoranda. 


Over and above all his thousand and one orders and instructions, therefore, 
and perhaps with more effort than ever his great forerunners had to make, the 
modern commander must strive to establish throughout his command his living 
personal touch. 











ATTACK IN DEPTH 
By Major W. R. Younc, M.C., R.A. 


EFENCE in Depth is accepted, at least in theory, by all armies. Its 
D exis the Attack in Depth, can claim no such general acceptance. Before 

proceeding to a discussion of this statement, which will be confined to a 
comparison of only two armies, the British and the German, it is necessary to obtain 
a Clear idea of what this form of attack is. 


The attack in depth is opposed to the attack in line. It is based on the following 
broad principles :— 
(i) Concentration of force on a narrow front. 
(ii) Unlimited objectives. 
(iii) Decentralized command. 
(iv) Good communications from front to rear—none to the flanks. 
(v) The sacrifice of security to speed. 
(vi) Of the two “‘ immemorial roads :to victory, the turning of a flank or a 
break-through,” it prefers the latter. 


This was not always the preference of the German General Staff—the Schlieffen 
plan was one of envelopment—and that it has never been favoured by the British 
military mind is shown by a reading of Field Service Regulations. That manual 
admits that, in certain conditions of topography or time limitations or enemy 
dispositions, ‘‘ a direct assault with a view to penetration may be the best or indeed 
the only practicable solution ”’ ; but proceeds to point out the difficulties and dangers 
inherent in the method. 


In the last war the possibility of enveloping a flank disappeared in 1914, and 
the break-through was the “ only practicable solution.” And that we believed in 
the possibility of success was shown by the ever-recurring appearances of the cavalry 
divisions at the starts of our offensives. These were going to push through the 
G in Gap to Lille, to Bapaume, to Berlin. 


Our method, however, after early failures at Neuve Chapelle and Loos, was to 
batter at the enemy line on a wide front and to push it back by sheer strength— 
tactics which might have stretched the German line to breaking point. But such a 
result was not achieved on the Somme in 1916, at Arras or Paschendale in 1917, nor 
indeed in the Summer and Autumn of 1918. In that year the Germans were defeated 
fair and square ; but their line was not broken. It was merely pushed beyond the 
only lateral railway (Méziéres to Mons) which made maintenance of the line possible. 


It is true that the Germans also failed with the1y method of attack to breach 
our line in 1918. But they came very near to doing so. And there is no doubt 
about the breach they made in 1940. When we have given full weight to the 
superiority in aircraft and in armoured divisions—there was no superiority in 
numbers over the Allied forces—we must concede that their triumphs have been due 
to the tactics they used. And these tactics, except in the fighting in Libya, have 
been the tactics of penetration. ; 


Holland capitulated after the break-through to Rotterdam ; Dunkirk was the 
result of the break-through to the Channel ports ; the Battle of France was won by 
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a break-through in Champagne ; and the battles in the Balkans theatre have shown 
the same characteristics. (That this essential feature of the German method of 
attack is now more generally realized is shown by the change in the terminology of 
war reports. We now hear more about “ wedges” and less about “ pincers.’’) 
The German theorists who persistently preached the doctrine of the Durchbruch, 
who have criticized us for our adherence to Lineartaktik, have been amply justified 
by the successes achieved by the German armies. 


There is, of course, nothing new about the method of penetration. It is based 
on the principle of concentration of force at the decisive point leading to a separation 
of the enemy’s forces and to their defeat in detail. The military principle which it 
seems to neglect is that of security. But even Field Service Regulations asks only 
for a “ reasonable security ’’; and armies which pay too much attention to this 
principle never discover their ‘‘ lucky Generals.” 


There is, however, something new in the German technique of attack—at least 
it was new in 1918—and that is the tactics of infiltration. Infiltration has been 
described by military commentators with some wealth of metaphor. Since the name 
is itself a metaphor, the method lends itself to such description; and the best 
amplification is Liddell Hart’s simile of the “ expanding torrent ” acting on a mud 
bank. Water seeps through the bank and gradually wears holes in the weak spots. 
The sides of the holes fall away of themselves, the stream pours through the larger 
holes thus created and spreads out. Some of the currents swirl backward and 
undercut the solid portions of the bank from the rear ; and soon there is no bank left. 


A factual description will bring us down to the plane of realities. 


Infiltration starts as soon as contact with the enemy’s forces has discovered or 
created some weak spots. A well organized defensive position should present the 
attackers with no discoveries; but the lucky shell which wipes out a machine- 
gun team or a section of riflemen, the stray bullet and, indeed, any of the chances 
of war will always be creating such gaps in the defence. And the attackers can 
filter through. The defenders on either side of the gap become suddenly aware of 
light machine-gun fire and Very light signals in their rear, and they tend to withdraw 
to conform to the new situation. So the gaps are widened. The moral effect on the 
defenders is fully exploited by the infiltrators, who take every opportunity to carry 
the penetration deeper. They know that the defenders will be more inclined to 
retire than to fall on their exposed flanks. They know that reinforcements will be 
following along the trail which they are blazing. 

The situation after a period is that the defence is reduced to a number of islands 
and peninsulas of resistance ; and these can be dealt with by brute force. An 
annihilating fire of mortars and infantry guns is concentrated on these centres or, 
alternatively, they are attacked by infantry from all sides. One or other of these 
methods of reducing the islands usually succeeds, but they are not an essential 
part of the plan. The islands can be left till shortage of supplies compels surrender. 
They must not be allowed to distract the attacker from his main object, which is 
to keep up the forward movement—the unlimited objective. 

All the principles of the attack in depth are seen in the tactics of infiltration, 
but perhaps the most striking is the decentralization of control which is necessary. 
Such decentralization is only possible with troops whose training has made them 
into self-reliant individuals. 

The comfortable belief that the German soldier can only function in masses, 
that he can do nothing without orders from above, dies hard. Yét it was not true 
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of the German soldier of 1916, as many can testify who saw small groups conducting 
a defence against odds on the Somme; it was less true of the German soldier of 
1917 trained in the new defence tactics ;. it was least of all true of the German who 
attacked us in 1918. It is probable that the German of this war is the best trained 
infantryman in the world. He has tried out his methods on the battlefield and has 
found them good. It is probable also that he has been spoiled by too easy success. 


Infiltration, however, is only part of the German method of attack. Comple- 
mentary to it is the Biitzangriff, the lightning blow which may be delivered at the 
outset or at a subsequent stage of the offensive. Concentration of fire and speed in 
exploitation are its dominant characteristics; and armoured formations are its 
instrument. The attack with tanks may still be described as an ‘ expanding 
torrent’; but it begins with a violent bursting rather than a slow disintegration 
of the dam. And, owing to the greater speed of the penetrating forces, the advance 
will go deeper in a shorter time. The moral effect is similar to that produced by 
infiltrating infantry, only more so. And there is considerably more reality behind 
the bluff. 

To say that the answer to the attack in depth is defence in depth is too easy. 
It reduces the problem to one in arithmetic, since a twelve-mile-deep defensive 
zone is good enough against a penetration of eleven miles, but not against a pene- 
tration of thirteen miles. The ‘‘ metaphorical ’’ solution—to let the cat into the 
bag and then pull the strings—is, again, too easy. A tiger (or a tank regiment) 
let into the bag instead of a cat will have something to say about it when the strings 
are pulled. 

On a more concrete plane we find that unit resistance, the “‘ stay put ” principle, 
is advocated. But this results in the creation of.‘ islands’ which the attack in 
depth knows how to deal with. 


Let us face the hard facts. The offensive has gained a temporary ascendancy ; 
we find that our methods of defence are useless ; we must attack. 


It need hardly be stated that our attack when it comes should be the attack 
in depth. That is the form of attack which (i) can outrange defence in depth ; (ii) 
makes great use of the moral factor ; (iii) enables the numerically weaker army to 
defeat the larger one and (iv) inflicts heavy casualties on the defenders and thus, 
by a process of attrition, in time reverses the numerical ratio of the opposing forces. 
(But it is unlikely that the Germans will hold out till that stage is reached.) 


It may be objected that the Germans, asthe inventors of the attack in depth, 
probably know the complete answer to it. In that case our Army may as well sit 
down to a role of Home Defence and leave the winning of the war to the Navy, 
the Royal Air Force, the Russians—and the revolutions. But there is good reason 
to believe that the Germans have no such complete answer. Their army has con- 
centrated on training for the attack. 


Even the defence of the open flanks which their method of attack continually 
presents has not been taken seriously since, as has been shown, they rely on moral 
effect to deter their enemies. Their political preparation for the war ensured that 
no large and well-equipped army would be opposed to them. And even with this 
assurance the German General Staff seem to be unwilling to fight a war on two 
fronts ; they have been at pains to clear up one battle before they have embarked 
on the next. It is possible that they have little faith in their defensive tactics,; 
and we have yet to see how they will react if, while still engaged in the East, they 
are attacked in the West. 
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_ Of course defence in depth is a fundamental principle in the German Army, and 
we must expect to find the lay-out of advanced positions, battle outposts and main 
battle zones. We must expect also to meet mobile defence which attacks in one 
quarter while it defends or withdraws in another. We shall have to reduce 
“islands ’’ and to refuse the lures which would lead our columns “ into the bag.’’ 
But if we introduce our own modifications into the attack in depth, if we give it a 
British twist, we may well upset the defender’s plans and accelerate the progress of 
our own. ’ 

The nature of the British twist will be determined by two factors. One is a 
limitation. It takes time to train infantry to be really good at infiltration ; and we 
have started on the training late. The other factor is the advantage we possess in 
material resources. It is likely that we will be able to use more planes and tanks 
than the enemy, if only because of the greater supplies of oil to which we have 
access. And why should we not make better use of these and other weapons than 
the enemy does? There will, therefore, be less of infiltration and more of sheer 
strength in the British attack in depth. And we can produce a British twist for the 
tactics of the lightning blow. 


If we must, for the moment, give the Germans best in the matter of infiltration, 
we can in return claim a superiority in our tactical use of artillery. The military 
student may find it interesting to pursue this question further in order to analyse 
the causes of this superiority. That it existed in the last war is evident from 
Ludendorff’s tribute to the power of our artillery in the attack and his complaints 
about the weakness of the German artillery in defence—and even in attack. The 
introduction of the infantry gun—in 1917, be it noted—may be interpreted as a 
confession of despair of organizing effective co-operation between artillery and 
infantry. 

In this war it seems that the Germans have placed their faith in tanks, and in 
dive-bombers as a substitute for artillery. And, in spite of its successes, there is 
much to criticize from the artilleryman’s point of view in their latest idea, the self- 
propelled ‘‘ assault’ gun. In contrast to this, our artillery in the last war almost 
established a claim to be the main arm. And though we have tended to forget this 
fact and to go following after strange gods, it is not too late to retrace our steps. 


Our artillery-cum-infantry tactics of the last war solved the problem of 
capturing a position which was strongly fortified and strongly held. These tactics 
will still work, and all the better for the fact that we shall not this time be up against 
a Hindenburg line or a mass of pill-boxes. 


What we have to guard against in our planning are (i) the 1915-1918 mind 
which can only think of barrages in terms of guns at twenty-yard intervals firing 
five or six rounds a minute for several hours on end ; and, on the other hand, (ii) the 
1919-1939 mind which, owing to the shortage of funds in peace-time, has developed 
a complex about ammunition expenditure. 


These are two contrasting mentalities, but they may be combined in the same 
person who will then argue thus :—The barrage tactics involve enormous expenditure 
of ammunition. Ammunition expenditure is to be avoided. Therefore the barrage 
tactics are not a practical proposition. 


Thus two false premises lead to a false conclusion. But the truth is that our field 
guns have increased in power, the enemy’s field works will not be as strong as they 
were in the last war, and the attack will be on a narrow front. The increased range 
of our field guns will enable batteries sited at considerable distances to a flank to bring 
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their fire down on the point which we have chosen. That point may well be the one 
selected by the enemy in his defence plan as the jumping-off place for his counter- 
attack. That will upset him. As for the ammunition expenditure complex it is 
only necessary to point out that shells are useless things unless they are fired ; and 
that it is much better to expend shells than lives. 


Once the hole is made, the problem will be to keep it open and to push through 
strong forces at a speed great enough to enable us to keep ahead of the enemy’s 
defensive measures. Tanks and aircraft will play their part, but infantry and 
artillery must be prepared to take their own action if the tanks and aircraft are 
engaged elsewhere. 


Flanking barrages and smoké screens can be laid down with artillery or infantry 
weapons ; and there are possibilities in the use of what may be called offensive 
camouflage—the use of dummy opposition as a bogey to dissuade the enemy from 
attacking. For instance, a line of Bren carriers with dummy turrets may be driven 
along and halted just below the crest of a ridge flanking our thrust. The sight of 
these “ hull-down tanks ”’ will make the enemy deploy his reserve anti-tank guns 
instead of delivering an immediate counter-attack with his infantry. And in 
hesitating he will be lost. 


The momentum of the attack must not be allowed to slacken. Its continuity 
is more important than its speed, for even at a mile an hour a deep penetration can 
be made in the course of a long summer’s day ; and resolute infantry who exploit 
the confusion and uncertainties of the defenders can exceed this rate of advance. 
The confusion and uncertainties can be increased by the enterprising gunner who 
takes every opportunity to harass and destroy the enemy as he runs hither and 
thither in the open improvising the means of stopping the “ expanding torrent.” 


Whether we should have special battalions or special light artillery to push 
along the corridor may be worth consideration. But do not let us spend too much 
time in consideration, since that way leads to inaction. The important thing is 
to make the corridor, to keep on lengthening it and to keep it filled with troops. 


Our enemy is formidable. He was formidable in 1918 when, with the collapse 
of Russia, he was able to bring his full weight on to the Western Front. But we broke 
him in 1918. In 1942 he is heavily engaged in Russia. His line in the West is a 
long one which cannot be strong everywhere. It cannot be enveloped, it cannot be 
pushed back. Penetration remains the ‘‘ only practicable solution.”” And penetra- 
tion will be most successful if we use the tactics of the attack in depth. 
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THE WORK OF THE FLEET AIR ARM DURING 
THE WAR 
By LIEuTENANT G. R. M. Gone, D.S.O., R.N. 
On Wednesday, 28th October, 1942, at 3 p.m. 
REAR-ADMIRAL C. S. HOLLAND in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I have great pleasure in introducing to you Lieutenant Going 
of the Naval Air Arm. I have not had the pleasure of being shipmates with him, but 
we were in one or two little incidents together when he was in the “ Illustrious.” He 
has seen a great deal of active service. He was in the run-through of the “‘ Illustrious,” 
had the misfortune, in doing rescue work, to lose a leg, and had the honour of being 
decorated. He is now happy to have gone to sea again. 


LECTURE 


CAN best commence this lecture by saying that possibly the most remarkable 
I of all the achievements of the Fleet Air Arm in this war has been the way in 

which it has hidden its light under a bushel. The F.A.A., known by 
that name whilst it was the Fleet Air Arm of the Royal Air Force, is now an integral 
part of the Navy and, therefore, if we wish to study its work we must see how the 
Navy’s air arm has assisted in the conduct of naval or combined operations. 


I propose to deal with the three major functions of the Navy, taking each in 
turn and to show the part that the Fleet Air Arm has played. These three 
functions are, of course: first, the maintenance of our seaborne trade and com- 
munications ; second, the disruption and destruction of the enemy’s maritime 
trade, and the enforcement of the blockade; and third, but by no means least, 
co-operation with the two sister Services. 


PROTECTION OF SEA COMMUNICATIONS 


As a first effort in the maintenance of our seaborne trade in the first two weeks 
of the War, the available aircraft carriers were used, operating in company with the 
fleets, on anti-submarine hunting operations in areas dangerously open to U-boat 
and air attack. This use of carriers with no more modern fighter protection than 
Skuas and Gladiators and inadequate A/S protection resulted in the loss of the 
“Courageous” by submarine attack and the unfounded German claim to have 
sunk the ‘“ Ark Royal.” It was soon realized that this use of aircraft carriers in 
the narrow seas was both unsound and most hazardous. 


From October to January, 1940, five carriers, the ‘‘ Ark Royal,’’ ‘‘ Glorious,”’ 
“Eagle,” “ Hermes” and “ Albatross,” were employed on trade protection. As 
you are well aware, at the outbreak of war there were over 2,000 British and Imperial 
merchantmen scattered over the seven seas. Thus it was the Admiralty’s policy 
to route these ships independently to the convoy assembly ports and thence to start 
convoys as soon as was practicable. Due in no small measure to this country’s 
traditional neglect of sea power in the years of peace, there was a scarcity of warships 
with which to cover these merchant ships. In order to use our small forces to the 
best advantage, the policy of routeing shipping through focal points covered by air 
searches from carrier-borne aircraft was adopted. So we found carrier groups 
consisting of an aircraft carrier and a small covering force operating in such widely 
different parts of the world as the South Atlantic, Indian Ocean, North Atlantic 
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and so on. During this period, searches for enemy raiders and ocean-going sub- 
marines were carried out by naval aircraft operating from the ‘‘ Ark Royal” and 
“Hermes” in the South Atlantic; the ‘“‘ Glorious” and “ Eagle” in the Indian 
Ocean ; and the “ Albatross’ off West Africa. Some ten million square miles of 
sea were covered by air searches from these ships. For the air and maintenance 
crews it was a period of hard, monotonous work, the only relief to the tedium being 
provided by such entertainments as a crash into the sea. It speaks very highly 
for the maintenance crews—the backbone of which were still R.A.F. ratings—that 
cases of engine failure were rare, so rare in fact, that if anyone were to comment on 
the hazards of continuous flying over the sea in single-engined aircraft he would 
have been regarded as peculiar and to put it bluntly—“ windy.” 


The problem of aircraft maintenance in aircraft carriers is always a difficult 
one, and since the less experienced naval-trained maintenance crews were sent out 
to replace the R.A.F. riggers and fitters who were still serving at sea, as last relics 
of our peace-time dual control, this problem has become increasingly difficult. In 
spite of this, an amazingly high standard of aircraft maintenance has always been 
upheld in the Fleet Air Arm. 

Once the vast body of our Merchant Fleet had been assembled, convoys started 
without delay, and the Navy’s next task was to give them cover. The large and 
important convoys, such as troop convoys, had aircraft carriers assigned to them 
to augment their escort. Here, the carrier’s function was to provide fighter patrols 
above the convoy when it was in range of shore-based aircraft (this duty did not 
assume its present great importance until after the fall of France), and to provide 
anti-submarine patrols and air searches in depth for surface raiders and ocean- 
going submarines. In the Western Ocean the protection thus afforded to convoys 
when they were within the range limits of the shore-based Coastal Command air- 
craft or carriers, when these could be spared from their other duties, ensured 
the safe passage of very large numbers of ships. Once France fell, however, and the 
Germans had time to organize the aerodromes in occupied territory, air-borne 
attacks by long-range Focke Wolff aircraft were added to the ever-present submarine 
menace. 

As a counter to this, and pending the production of small carriers, fighter catapult 
ships manned by naval personnel and flying the White Ensign were introduced. 
The protection thus afforded was so successful that similar R.A.F. squadrons were 
formed to man C.A.M. ships—merchant ships carrying a catapult as well as cargo. 
The aircraft used by the fighter catapult and C.A.M. ships were Fulmars and 
Hurricanes. At the approach of enemy aircraft to attack the convoy, these fighters 
were catapulted off, and either shot down or chased away the raiding aircraft. This 
done, the pilot was faced with two alternatives—to make land, not a very easy task 
when you are a thousand miles out in the Atlantic and the range of your aircraft 
is only some 600 or so miles ; or to bale out or force land in the sea, if it were calm 
enough. Happily, the majority of pilots employed on these duties have been 
excellent swimmers, which, together with the proven efficiency of the “‘ Mae West ”’ 
waistcoat, has resulted in their casualties being remarkably low. 


Passing from ocean convoys to those to Russia and through the Mediterranean 
the scene changes abruptly. When Italy declared war, the Mediterranen Fleet was 
but half as strong in ships as the Italian fleet—a state of affairs which continued until 
Taranto, when this disparity disappeared. As a result of this, in addition to the fact 
that the Italian air bases were so disposed that the Regia Aeronautica was able to 
attack shipping throughout the Mediterranean, it was found to be increasingly 
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difficult to supply Malta from Alexandria, and to operate a fleet off the Libyan 
coast. It is noteworthy that at that time the sole carrier-borne air protection for 
the Fleet was that provided by six Gladiators from H.M.S. “ Eagle.” The Fleet 
had been subjected to constant and heavy air attacks which were becoming more 
and more difficult to contend with. Had it not been for the happy chance that the 
Italians and Germans were convinced of the efficacy of high level bombing, our 
losses in ships might have been heavy ; as it was they were extremely light for the 
weight of attack met with. The urgent necessity for reinforcing the Eastern 
Mediterranean Fleet with more modern ships and aircraft so that they could maintain 
the offensive caused the Admiralty to undertake the first of those hazardous opera- 
tions, the passage of a convoy through the Middle Sea from West to East. The 
main units of this convoy, apart from merchant ships, were the battleship ‘‘ Valiant,” 
the new aircraft carrier ‘“ Illustrious,” and two anti-aircraft cruisers. This convoy 
passed, under cover of darkness, through the narrow passage between the Libyan 
coast and Sicily, a passage later to be named “‘ Bomb Alley.” A distance of no 
more than sixty miles separates these two points, and situated some forty miles 
from one coast and thirty from the other is the strongly fortified Italian island of 
Pantellaria. During this operation the Italians carried out their usual persistent 
and heavy air attacks, but with one vital difference, whereas they had’ been used 
to coming in unopposed or nearly so, now they were met, and met in the early 
stages of their approach, by a monoplane 8-gun fighter, the Fulmar, in addition to 
greatly increased anti-aircraft fire, which split them up and drove off their attacks. 


From then on until early 1941, the air above the Fleet was kept almost com- 
pletely clear by the controlled use of what is really no more than a second-rate 
fighter. Shadowing aircraft were shot down the moment they approached the Fleet, 
and the attack which they were to have “ homed” on to it therefore failed to 
materialize. It is no exaggeration to say that it was upon the advent of this new 
ship-borne fighter technique that the classic actions of Taranto and Matapan were 
born. Furthermore, the Mediterranean Fleet was enabled to continue to control 
the Eastern Mediterranean, an area which they had hitherto controlled only by a 
startling combination of offensive spirit, impertinent audacity and great good 
fortune. 


Early in 1941, whilst covering another convoy through the Sicilian Channel, 
our fighters came into action with great numbers of modern German bombing 
aircraft, whose performance was superior to them. As a result, the “ Illustrious ” 
was put temporarily out of action, receiving seven direct hits with bombs, and 
leaving the Fleet with nothing but the old carrier ‘‘ Eagle,’’ and the limited air 
support which she could provide. Shortly afterwards, the “‘ Formidable ” came on 
to the station and a further convoy was passed through from Gibraltar. This was 
quickly followed by the battle of Matapan.. The “ Formidable,” however, was not 
destined to stay long upon the station, for in the course of the naval operations 
during the invasion of Crete, she too was hit. These operations, despite heavy 
losses, were completely successful in preventing a seaborne invasion of that island— 
a fact which has not always been fully realized. Losses such as I have mentioned 
were not surprising when one remembers that with less than a score of serviceable 
fighters the ‘‘ Formidable ’’ was being called upon to provide air cover to a naval 
force subjected to the most intense aerial bombardment from enormous numbers 
of German and Italian aircraft based on Melos, Rhodes, Scarpanto, Maleme (then 
in enemy hands) and Stampalia, to mention but a few. 
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After the fall of Crete, the problem of supplying Malta became doubly difficult, 
for the air bases previously mentioned provided an effective barrier to convoys from 
Alexandria and the East, and thus we had to fall back on the Sicilian Channel and 
the approach from the West. Despite this, Malta has been supplied at least three 
times from Gibraltar and once at least from Alexandria. That the losses incurred 
in these operations have been heavy is undeniable, but it is noteworthy that in no 
case has more than 15 per cent. of the merchant tonnage in convoy been lost by 
air attack when under the air protection provided by carrier-borne naval aircraft. 
The majority of the losses incurred in these operations have occurred after the 
carriers have turned back to Gibraltar, and have been due to submarine, E-boat 
and air attack in the later stages. This is not very surprising when the narrowness 
of the channel is taken into consideration and one remembers that Italy started the 
war with more than a hundred submarines. It is even more remarkable when 
one realizes that naval Pilots have been called upon to use Fulmars, Hurricane I’s 
and Marlets to provide protection against attacks by shore-based aircraft. The 
first two types of aircraft mentioned have performances definitely inferior to 
anything in operational use in Fighter Command at the present time. Despite 
this, in the latest Malta convoy operation naval aircraft alone accounted for 39 
enemy aircraft, 8 of our own being shot down. 


The Russian convoys, too, deserve mention, for in summer with the Arctic 
ice breaking and coming South and 24 hours daylight, these convoys are forced 
within easy range of enemy aircraft based on Norway. Suffice, however, to say 
that British commitments to Russia under Lease-lend and the Anglo-Russian treaty 
have been fulfilled in their entirety. The latest Russian convoy has also shown 
the value of carrier-borne aircraft operating as close protection. 


I must apologise for having dwelt so long on the subject of convoys, but you 
will all realize their importance in the war strategy of the Allied nations. 


Turning to the surface raider problem, the F.A.A. part in the memorable action 
of the River Plate, though small, was highly important. In this action a Seafox, 
a small twin float seaplane, was catapulted by H.M.S. ‘“‘ Ajax’ and spotted for the 
fall of shot of the 6-in. gun cruisers. She stayed up for the limit of her endurance 
and contributed in no small degree to the accuracy of the gun-fire of these two ships. 
This aircraft eventually made a successful landing in the South Atlantic and was 
subsequently recovered. 


Next came the “ Bismarck,” the story of whose chase and eventual destruction 
has been so fully dealt with in the Press that it requires no repetition. It is of 
interest, however, that the “ Victorious’s”’ aircraft which carried out the first 
torpedo attack had only joined their ship less than a week before from training. 
Furthermore, at the conclusion of their attack which scored at least one hit with 
torpedoes, they had to find and then land on their carrier at night, which they 
achieved without losing any aircraft. Four “ Victorious”’ aircraft, but only two 
crews, were lost in the chase of the “‘ Bismarck’: two on reconnaissance duties 
and two on a search two days later—an indication of the efficiency of their training. 
Later in the chase of this ship, the “ Ark Royal’s”’ aircraft came within striking 
range. At that time the ship was steaming through extremely heavy seas and in 
low visibility ; the flight deck, in fact, was rising and falling some 56 feet or so 
when the first two striking forces were launched from her. One of these located the 
“‘ Bismarck,” scored two hits with torpedoes on her and forced her to steam round 
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and round in circles at about 8 kgots. All our aircraft from both striking forces 
returned to their ship and made successful, if somewhat unorthodox, landings. 


I do not propose to deal with the “ Scharnhorst,” “ Gneisenau ” and “ Prinz 
Eugen.” action as this was not primarily a concern of the F.A.A., since the ships 
were within range of land-based aircraft of Bomber and Coastal Command. The 
six ill-fated Swordfish which carried out their glorious but vain attack were the only 
naval aircraft involved, and they had been put there for purposes other than an 
unescorted attack by day on these powerfully-armed ships. 


OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 


Now for the second duty of the Navy, that of attack. Apart from the blockade 
activities, which occurred concurrently with the carrier group protection operations, 
the first offensive actions by naval aircraft were minelaying off the Skaggerak and 
Frisian Islands. The Admiralty having planned to lay mines in these waters, 
decided that the easiest and most effective way of doing so was from the air. Unfor- 
tunately, early in 1940 there were no available R.A.F. aircraft modified for this 
purpose. Two squadrons of Swordfish T.S.R. aircraft were accordingly sent to 
East Coast aerodromes and quickly equipped for mine-laying. It was then found 
that, although these aeroplanes when fully loaded carried sufficient petrol to com- 
plete the outward trip, they would be forced, through lack of fuel, to descend on the 
sea when they were about half way back. As naval aircraft crews, though versatile, 
do not number cross-Channel swimming amongst their other accomplishments, it 
was decided to introduce overload fuel tanks. This modification entails the addition 
of a large petrol tank some 3 feet or so square and about 2‘feet high, mounted on the 
seat formerly occupied by the Observer, and nestling gently behind the Pilot’s back 
on the one hand and the Observer’s neck on the other. This latter officer had, by 
now, been translated to the Air Gunner’s seat, there to work out under conditions 
of intense discomfort his navigation, to handle the wireless and the rear gun, and 
to carry out reconnaissance or do anything else he might have the time or inclination 
to do. In fact, one officer of my acquaintance had to buy an abdominal belt before 
he could change the frequency of his wireless transmitter when seated in this cockpit. 


For the first month or so of the mine-laying operations, they were carried out 
exclusively by naval aircraft and later by aircraft from Coastal and Bomber Command 
as well. Similar operations continue to this day. 


As soon as Italy entered the War an aerial offensive on ports and harbours in 
Libya by shore-based and carrier-borne naval aircraft started. Outstanding amongst 
these was the attack by three of the “‘ Eagle’s ’’ Swordfish upon enemy shipping at 
El Gazala (Bomba Harbour). These three aircraft, armed with torpedoes, carried 
out a night attack on enemy shipping in the harbour. The leading aircraft torpedoed 
a submarine near the entrance, whilst the remaining two aircraft attacked one on 
either side of a depot ship with a destroyer alongside one side and another submarine 
on the other, The result was the sinking of four ships with three torpedoes, surely 
one of the most economical uses of this weapon ever known. 


Other operations carried out between June, 1940, and January, 1941, by aircraft 
from the “ Eagle ”’ and “ Illustrious,” included the destruction by bombs, torpedoes 
and mines of shipping at sea, in Tobruk, Leros, Benghazi, Rhodes and other islands 
in the Dodecanese. The earlier of these operations led up to the naval aircraft 
attack on the Italian fleet at Taranto, when in one night the Italian superiority 
of two to one in battleships was reduced to parity. Taranto has been fully dealt 
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with in the Press so requires little further comment, except to remark that the 
published reports gave the impression that our attacking aircraft were covered 
by a heavy fighter screen ; in actual fact, there was none. The great Principle of 
War—Surprise, was achieved by the fact that it was only the third operation ever 
conducted in war by any carrier entirely at night. The aircraft took off from a 
fully darkened carrier by night, approached the target from a point outside their 
normal operational range, attacked, returned to the carrier, and last, but by no 
means least, landed on at night. The Swordfish, with crews from both the 
“Tilustrious’”” and the “ Eagle,” had to be fitted for this operation with those 
self-same overload tanks that I mentioned before. 


The next important offensive operation—the battle of Matapan, has also 
received full publicity ; but two interesting sidelights on this operation are worth 
mentioning. The first is that it is the classic example from the F.A.A. point of 
view of a modern naval air operation. Carrier-borne aircraft first found the enemy 
and then shadowed them. As a result of their reports further aircraft were able 
to fix the enemy by means of torpedo attack and so enable our own fleet to make 
contact, fight and destroy them. The successful result of this action and the lessons 
learnt from it have amply justified the pre-war years of F.A.A. training in recon- 
naissance and torpedo attack. The second sidelight was that at the time of the 
battle there was based on Athens a naval squadron. This squadron had been 
formed by aircraft that had survived the bombing of the “ Illustrious.” Since 
that time, they had been operating from an advanced aerodrome at Paramythia 
and had carried out night attacks on shipping at Valona, Durazzo and Brindisi. 
In two months they accounted for some 50,000 tons of enemy shipping and had 
played no small part in frustrating the Italian Spring offensive into the Epirus. 
Immediately prior to Matapan, this small squadron, commanded by a Lieutenant, 
R.N., proceeded to Maleme, being based on Athens for torpedo supplies. Whilst 
it was known that Italian forces were at sea, reconnaissance was made soon after 
daylight without result. Then three aircraft made an unsuccessful attack on Italian 
cruiser forces during the forenoon and this was followed by a reconnaissance made 
by a naval Fulmar (also in Crete) to check the enemy positions during the afternoon. 
As a result of this two aircraft with the remaining two torpedoes took off about 
one hour before dusk to attack the Italian fleet. They arrived at dusk and scored 
at least one hit on the 10,000-ton cruiser “ Pola,’’ which stopped her. The result 
of this was that the Italian cruiser Admiral stood by his stricken cruiser with 
the remaining ships of his squadron, the story of whose annihilation is well known. 
This example of the brilliant command of a squadron (a command which lasted 
for the best part of a year) by a naval Lieutenant is but one of the numerous cases 
in which such officers have been called upon in this war to bear the responsibilities 
of higher rank without the increased status of an acting rank which is common to 
the other two Services. 


Since the fali of Crete, naval air squadrons based on Malta have carried out 
a relentless attack on convoys supplying the Afrika Corps and Italian forces in 
Libya. Swordfish and Albacore aircraft have been used in a ceaseless offensive 
on enemy convoys and ports. These attacks were carried out almost always by 
night and the aircraft have often been called upon to operate to limits of range 
which have left no greater safety margin than fifteen minutes flying time. It is 
well to remember in this connection the slow speeds of naval aircraft, which are 
correspondingly affected all the more by local changes in wind and weather. The 
results achieved by these squadrons have received flattering, though somewhat 
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uncomfortable tribute from thesenemy, as was evinced in the repeated and violent 
attacks on Malta earlier in this year. 


Other shore-based offensive air operations have been carried out by naval 
squadrons operating with the Coastal Command. Earlier in the War, naval 
squadrons based on the Orkneys did many such operations against enemy shipping 
off Norway. Outstanding amongst these was the attack by Skua aircraft operating 
from the Orkneys which resulted in the sinking of the German cruiser ‘‘ K6nigsberg ” 
in April, 1940. The aircraft taking part in this operation flew for three hours over 
the sea, carried out an attack on a powerfully-armed warship in harbour, and then 
flew for three hours back again, when the official endurance of their aircraft was only 
some 5# hours. The accuracy in flying and navigation entailed in this and similar 
operations requires no further emphasis. 


CO-OPERATION 
Now we come to the third duty of the Navy in war—that of co-operation. 


The first example of this occurred in the Norwegian campaign—a campaign 
which would appear to have been dictated more from political considerations than 
from anything else. It was conducted at distances from this country which pre- 
cluded the use of home-based aircraft on a large scale. The main air support for 
these operations was therefore provided by naval carrier-based aircraft from the 
“ Ark Royal,” “ Glorious’ and “ Furious.” Ships and aircraft were in constant 
action under conditions of the gravest hazard operating at close range to the shore. 
To augment this necessarily small air component, R.A.F. aircraft were ferried across 
and operated with great distinction from frozen lakes. The number of aircraft 
that could be operated under those circumstances was obviously inadequate ; the sole 
fighter protection for the ships was provided by Skua dive-bombers and Gladiators. 
The eventual evacuation of our troops was, therefore, inevitable, and in the course 
of this H.M.S. “ Glorious ’’ was lost by enemy surface action whilst returning to 
this country. It was in this campaign that the ubiquitous Swordfish came in for 
two new roles, for which even the sternest critic must admit they were unsuited. 
First, they were required to act as day dive bombers without fighter escort ; and, 
secondly, to fly in formation at their maximum altitude and pretend to be fighters. 


After Norway came Dunkirk, when every available aircraft was used to cover 
the evacuation of our troops. During this period one F.A.A. squadron based on 
a Kentish aerodrome was used to carry out day dive-bombing attacks on enemy 
troops and tank concentrations in the Calais area. That this squadron of Swordfish 
lasted six days, carrying out two sorties a day, and on two occasions operating in 
formation as a fighter patrol, before losing half its effectives, speaks highly of the 
courage and versatility of the crews. 


The next combined operations occurred duting the Libyan campaign, when the 
Eastern Mediterranean Fleet carried out bombardments of Capuzzo, Bardia and 
later Tripoli. In these, as in the bombardment of Genoa by Force “H” from 
Gibraltar, naval aircraft were used to provide diversionary bombing, air protection 
and spotting. Shore-based naval aircraft have operated and are still operating in 
co-operation with the Army and R.A.F. in Libya. They were used in Greece, 
Crete, Iraq and in Syria, but time does not permit me to give more than passing 
mention to these operations. 


Dakar was the first occasion in which the air support for a combined operation 
was supplied entirely by naval aircraft, and its failure was in a large measure due 
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to the restrictions placed upon our forces by reasons of sentiment for our former 
Ally. From the lessons learnt, the second operation of a similar nature, that of 
Madagascar, was planned and executed with great success. Here naval aircraft 
provided an A/S screen around the convoy in the initial stages, an air umbrella 
during the landing of the troops, bombing and ground strafing of military objectives 
and reconnaissance by two-seater fighters to a depth inland of 150 miles. Two 
submarines, one armed merchant cruiser and one sloop were accounted for. At 
one point in the operation its success was jeopardized by the holding up of our 
troops in one sector ; the prompt despatch of 50 marines and a night striking force 
of four aircraft armed with bombs quickly liquidated the situation. 


Time does not permit me to deal in further detail with the F.A.A., but I feel 
that some reference should be made to the cruiser-borne aircraft operating on the 
trade routes. The use of these aircraft for search duties has ensured the capture 
or destruction of a number of enemy supply ships and commerce raiders. They 
have also given valuable service in spotting for bombardments, and for local A/S 
duties. 


In conclusion, the following figures give some slight indication of the achieve- 

ments of naval aircraft up to the present. 

(a) During the War naval torpedo aircraft have accounted for over thirty 
warships of all types and over 410,000 tons of enemy shipping, sunk or 
damaged. 

(6) When operating with Coastal Command (1940-41) naval aircraft made over 
58 night dive-bombing raids on the enemy-occupied Channel invasion ports, 


also on Brest and Lorient. : 

(c) In the Mediterranean (1940-41) over 60 similar raids were made on enemy 
ports, aerodromes, etc., in Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Tripoli, Syria, Dodecanese, 
etc. They also made the first night raid on Italy when they attacked Genoa 
on 14th June, 1940. ; 

(4) Details of A/S warfare cannot be given, but naval aircraft have contri- 
buted a full share throughout the War, although carriers have not been 
directly re-employed as in 1939. 


Such is the story of the Fleet Air Arm. The losses have been heavy in ships, 
men and aircraft, but it is noteworthy that only one carrier out of five has been lost 
by air attack. On the other hand, the results which I have endeavoured to show 
to you to-day have been considerable, so considerable that I think they justify two 
final premises. First, that the vital operational potentialities of naval aircraft 
flying at sea—whether shore or carrier based—will repay the keenest study by all 
officers, both senior and junior, of the three fighting Services ; and second, that these 
same achievements justify the granting of the highest priority to the Navy’s air 
service in their choice of personnel, their shore-based training facilities and the 
design and production of faster and more heavily-armed aircraft, in order to 
support from the air “the Navy, upon which, under the good providence of God, 
the wealth, safety and strength of the Kingdom do chiefly depend.” 





DISCUSSION 


CAPTAIN E. ALTHAM, R.N.: As a matter of historical record could the Lecturer tell 
us whether it was an aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm which first reported the ‘‘ Bismarck ” 
putting to sea on that famous occasion ? The incident was mentioned, just about this 
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time last year, in an excellent Lecture that was delivered here on the Coastal Command, 
but it was not made clear to which Service the aircraft belonged. 

THE LECTURER: It was a naval aircraft operating from the Orkneys. When the 
“‘ Bismarck ’’ was known to be steaming up the coast of Norway this aircraft, which had 
been fitted as a target-towing aircraft and,. therefore, carried no armament whatever, 
took off in extremely poor visibility and shadowed the “‘ Bismarck ”’ and continued to 
do so to the limit of its endurance. 

I am told that the aircraft had no “‘ intercom.’’ When it first found the “‘ Bismarck ” 
it went down in rather a steep dive, and the Air Gunner in the back seat hit his head 
on the roof and was knocked out, so the Observer, who was a Commander in the Navy, 
had to operate the wireless and carry out the reconnaissance, which he did quite success- 
fully. On one or two occasions he wanted to tell the pilot to go farther away from 
the ‘‘ Bismarck,”” as she was putting out a certain amount of anti-aircraft fire, but as 
there was no “ intercom.” the pilot mistook him and thought he wanted to go rather 
closer to her, with rather disconcerting results. 

COMMANDER H. Pursey referred to the convoys-in the Mediterranean and remarked 
that, even with limited facilities, the Fleet Air Arm seemed to have done well with them 
until the Germans first appeared on the scene, when the “ Illustrious ’’ was hit. 


He thought reference should be made to the work of carriers in conveying the 
Spitfires which were so indispensable to the defence of Malta. 

He also thought it true to say that it was the Fleet Air Arm and the carriers that 
had saved the situation in Ceylon. 

He asked about the air attack on the ‘‘ Dunkerque ” at Oran. 


THE CHAIRMAN 

The ‘‘ Ark Royal”’ carried out the air attack on the ‘“‘ Dunkerque ”’ three days 
after the first engagement. As you know, the ‘‘ Dunkerque’’ ran aground on the 
opposite side to the breakwater. She had been moored with her stern to the breakwater, 
and when she slipped and attempted to get out, she ran ashore almost opposite the break- 
water. It was a very awkward place, because there were high cliffs at her bows and 
very little room left for aircraft to come in and make the attack. But they set off just 
before dawn and attacked in three waves, with three in each flight. Six hits were seen 
to have been scored. 

It was, as I have said, a difficult turn in, but one or two aircraft which tried coming 
in low over the breakwater, instead of diving down to the position came under fairly 
heavy machine-gun fire. It was, however, a most successful attack, and it certainly 
‘fixed ”’ the ‘‘ Dunkerque” at the time. 

There is an interesting point about maintenance, on which the Lecturer touched. 
One has to operate in a carrier to realize what a restricted space it has. There is no air 
field or aerodrome or large hangar in which repairs, overhauls, and so on can be carried 
out, and there is very little room for operating the aircraft. When I say “ operating 
the aircraft,”’ I mean shifting them round so that the right ones are ready to come up 
in the lifts for the next flight. They have to be continually shifted the whole time. 
I remember that in one particular run-through the ‘“ Ark Royal ’”’ had to change her 
flying programme completely from long reconnaisance to striking force, and to augment- 
ing the umbrella over the fleet, herself and the convoy. Something fresh was always 
cropping up, so that one kept on having te change the flying programme. This, with 
such extremely cramped space, requires a great deal of ingenuity. 

I thoroughly agree with the Lecturer that the Royal Air Force taught us a great 
deal about the most efficient, the quickest and the best way of maintaining aircraft, 
and we have much for which to be grateful to them. 

There is another point which I think is sometimes overlooked. A pilot who takes 
off from an air-field, even at night, knows that there is a large landing ground which 

Cc 
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does not move and which is probably fairly well indicated, to which he can return if 
he has engine trouble just after taking off. But a pilot who takes off from a deck as 
the third or fourth in the range of a striking force knows full well that not only is the 
carrier moving, but there are probably nine or twelve aircraft to fly off before he can 
possibly get back on to his landing ground if he has engine trouble. I think many people 
who have not been in carriers do not realize the courage that is needed to fly off when 
there is no opportunity of getting back until the rest of the flight have got clear. 


With regard to the Battle of Taranto, in which the Lecturer took part ; he had 
been out on A.S. patrol just before and, owing to engine trouble or for some other reason, 
had come down in the sea ; he was picked up and returned on board just in time to get 
into a dry suit and have a cup of tea and catch up the last of the flight. That is the spirit 
shown throughout the Naval Air Arm. 


The aircraft carrier, perhaps more than any other ship, requires co-operation. For 
instance, in order to get the aircraft into the air for a striking force or reconnaissance 
so many different parties have to help that there must be absolute co-operation and 
understanding throughout the whole ship. That is the essence of the spirit in any 
aircraft carrier. 


Now I should like to propose a vote of thanks to the Lecturer for coming here and 
giving us such an interesting account of what the Naval Air Arm has done up to date 
during the War. 


The vote of thanks was accorded with acclamation. 


CapTAIN E, ALTHAM, R.N., in proposing a Vote of Thanks to the Chairman, said : 
We are particularly fortunate in having one of the three Captains of that famous ship, 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Ark Royal,’ to preside over this meeting. No doubt Admiral Holland is 
proud of sharing the distinction of having had his ship mentioned several times in 
Dr. Goebbel’s despatches as being a total casualty. 


A great deal has happened since the time ‘when the ‘‘ Ark Royal’s ”’ predecessor 
went out to the Dardanelles as one of the embryo aircraft carriers. Much has happened, 
too, since the days, which I still look back on with great interest, when it fell to my lot 
to start the first school for the observation of fire from the air, for the Royal Naval Air 
Service at Calshot. Our tentative efforts then were developed considerably on the 
Belgian coast and finally became the regular method of observing fire when we in the 
monitors were bombarding there. That is to-day, of course, one of the most important 
services performed by the Navy’s air arm. 

A great deal has happened, too, since the time—not so very long ago—when it 
took longer to design and build a new type of aircraft for the Fleet Air Arm than it did 
to design and produce a new type of battleship. 

We are most grateful to the Chairman for having spared the time to come here, 
in spite of his many exacting duties as Director of the Signal Division at the Admiralty, 
and for adding so greatly to the interest of this most interesting meeting. 


The vote of thanks to the Chairman was carried by acclamation. 


























THE NEW DEAL IN WAR 
. By “ TAKE ON” 


HERE are still many who do not understand the difference between this war 

} and the last ; who cannot grasp for example why in the last war defences 

were so strong whereas in this one they are knocked over like ninepins. 

Some no doubt will say that these anyhow are the facts and that the reasons do not 

matter. But this is not true. The reasons do matter. Unless we understand, 

how can we act intelligently in future? Elementary mistakes are not only possible 

but probable, until at length basic facts are understood and are given the attention 
which is due to them. : 

At the end of the last war one great military problem was left unsolved—how 
to ‘‘ get through the G in Gap.”” It was easy enough to “ break in” to the enemy’s 
position; that was only a question of collecting enough guns and tanks. The 
difficulty was to “‘ break through”; for the holes which we used to make were 
self-healing holes, like the holes made to-day by bullets in the petrol tanks of a 
modern aeroplane. 


What actually used to happen was this. Before anyone could pass through a 
gap, one or two stout-hearted machine-gunners would recover from the barrage 
which had just passed over them and would bar the way long enough for more like 
them to recover, and between them they then closed the gap. It was like breaking 
ice on a pond on a very cold day. There is no particular difficulty in breaking this 
ice, but as fast as you do so it freezes up again. In the last war the same thing 
happened whenever there was the slightest suggestion of fluidity. It just used to 
freeze up once more into trench warfare. 


These then were the facts. It is interesting to note the deductions made 
respectively by the French and the German military authorities from these facts. 
The French argued that the power of the defensive was so formidable that they 
need only place one defensive line behind another sufficiently often to make France 
safe ; that in fact defence in depth was the proper course for them to pursue, and 
with that idea they built the Maginot Line. 

But the Germans argued differently. They allowed that the power of the 
defensive was great, but decided that they could never bully their neighbours and 
revenge their defeat while it remained so. Before they could again wage war 
satisfactorily they must learn how to break down the power of the defensive. 
They therefore applied themselves to this problem above everything else. They 
solved it theoretically quite early. They tested it in the Spanish War and put it 
into practice against Poland. They found that it was good and that it did really 
work. Since then they have applied their new tactics so successfully that they 
have been copied by the Japanese and indeed by every other country. 

Now what was their solution? They said in effect to the French: ‘‘ Well, if 
you take refuge in defence in depth we will attack you in a new way. We will no 
longer just defeat your first line and then pause and gather our strength and defeat 
your second line, and so on in the old-fashioned way. No, we will break through 
your forward defences on a narrow front and roll up your rearward lines with 
tanks ; moreover if you have lines farther back still we can deal with them with 
airborne troops, parachutists and fifth columnists. We will in fact attack your 
whole army lock, stock and barrel at the same time. If in short you oppose us 
with defence in depth our answer will be to attack in depth.” 

The Germans applied all their resources to the solving of this military problem. 
The new words that have found their way into the military language are a record 
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of their researches—infiltrating columns, airborne troops, parachutists, pincer 
movements, organized terrorism, fifth columnists, etc. What are these things but 
just different approaches to the same old problem of how to break down minor 
opposition quickly ? Not major opposition be it noted—that we have long known 
how to deal with ; that, as we said at the beginning, is only a question of collecting 
enough guns and tanks. No, the problem was how to strike down minor opposition— 
the single stout-hearted machine-gunner who used to appear in the gap—before it 
could establish itself ; how in fact to break the thin ice faster than it could form. 


Actually the problem that the Germans solved was something more than just a 
military problem. It made penetration possible. It enabled an attacker to reap 
the fruits of victory. It did away with trench warfare, that refuge of the un- 
prepared, and established open warfare, the dream of the aggressor. One can see 
how German foreign policy grew steadily ruder, more grasping, more assertive in 
tune as it were with the confidence bred by these new discoveries. For these 
discoveries are fundamental. They touch the very centre of military science and 
even now are but imperfectly understood. 

Let us return once more to the beginning and to our friend the machine-gunner 
who used to fill the gap, and what do we find? At those times in history when the 
weapons and tactics of the day have been such that the defender of the gap could 
quickly and easily be struck down, open warfare has reigned supreme. At those 
times when he has successfully raised his head trench warfare has been dominant. 
For aggression is like a rising flood. Everything turns on whether one’s early 
improvised attempts to stem the water will hold long enough to allow of more being 
done. Or, viewed from the aggressor’s point of view, it is like a gardening problem. 
Can the “ aggressive gardener ” keep down the weeds of opposition ? He can always 
take a scythe and sweep down the big clumps, just as in the Army we can deal with 
major opposition by collecting enough guns and tanks. But what about the lesser 
weeds? Can he nip them in the bud before they seed themselves? That is the criterion. 

Can we turn all these “ mere words” to account? I suggest that we can. 
In the first place it is fundamental considerations such as these which should guide 
us in our short term immediate problems. A commander is debating whether or 
not to hold a certain place ‘ to the last man and the last round.”” The question he 
should ask himself is this: Can I see my way to establishing at least temporarily or 
locally the old power of trench warfare in the last war? Have I in fact enough 
troops, enough weapons, enough water (other than mains supply)? Are the 
positions sufficiently wired and yet sufficiently concealed? Will I gain anything 
by static defence ? If the answer to any of these questions is “‘ no,’’ he should not 
put his faith in static defence at a time when the offensive is in the ascendancy. 

In the second place it is fundamental considerations such as these which should 
guide us also in our long term policy. Our immediate task is to study aggression 
and outdo the aggressor at his own game; _ but eventually, when peace comes, we 
shall have to turn once more to defence. It will always now be the aim of aggressors 
to devise ways and means of dealing speedily with minor opposition ; and it behoves 
peace-loving nations such as ours, instead of settling down to complacency, to study 
all the methods of war that most help the defender, that is to say the ambush, the 
raid, the night attack, immobilization, scorched earth, guerilla fighting and static 
defence itself. But in particular, and above all, they should study how best they 
can protect their old friend the metaphorical machine-gunner, so that he cannot 
be quickly stamped under foot and so that the old power of the defensive may once 
more be restored. 
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By ADMIRAL SiR R. P. ERNLE-ERLE-Drax, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


OST of us are prepared to prophesy on many subjects, but few to-day 
will assert with any confidence how the War will end or when. On the 


rare occasions when one meets the brighter stars of Whitehall one is always 
impressed by their cheerful optimism. They seem to radiate the view that every- 
thing is going on as well as could possibly be expected and the situation is likely 
to improve definitely at an early date: the view in fact that, though we have not 
yet surmounted the last crest on the road to victory, we are at least in sight of it— 
as we were told on high authority on roth April, 1942. For this view they quote 
weighty reasons, notably the mounting production figures and the steady increase 
of our long range bomber strength. 


Their reasons are, in fact, very material ones. As a life-long optimist and a 
member of the public having no access to official information, the writer would not 
venture to express a contrary opinion; but it should be remembered that bright 
hopes have been disappointed before now and there are obvious unpleasant possi- 
bilities which might prolong the War by months or even years. A large number of 
people, particularly in America, seem to have formed the opinion that we shall 
win the War in 1943, either by invading Europe or by bombing Germany. It is 
suggested, however, that there can be no certainty of victory next year from either 
cause. No doubt one or both of them may help us a long distance on the way, 
but it is essential that other and more important things should receive attention first. 


There is little hope for Britain to win the War until our sea power, #.e., Our 
power to control the sea communications of the world, has been greatly strengthened 
and made more or less unassailable. With sufficient sea power we could have pre- 
vented the enemy from sending adequate forces to Libya or Malaya. We could 
have held the Philippines, Singapore, Borneo, Java, Sumatra and New Guinea. 
Without sufficient sea power we cannot place a large army on the Continent, nor 
can we back up the policy of “ Bomb Germany ” by such other measures as would 
be necessary to make it really effective. Our sea power to-day is dangerously ham- 
pered by two causes: first by our very serious naval losses, mainly due to the 
enemy’s great superiority in the air in nearly all the areas where sea fights great 
and small (particularly small) have occurred; next, due to the fact that, at the 
moment of writing, there is no clear indication of a decisive change which would 
put that superiority in our hands in the future. 


Needless to say sea power can be effectively exercised to-day only by a com- 
bination of sea and air forces, both in great strength. Just as the lack of those 
forces, in sufficient strength, has been responsible for many of our disasters, so the 
provision of such forces should now be regarded as the sole foundation on which 
victory can be built. If this view.be accepted (and many will be reluctant to accept 
it) certain consequences follow. 

First, a part of our aircraft-factory output, though not a large part, may have 


to be diverted temporarily to the production of those types which are specially 
needed for operations over the sea. Next, invasion on the grand scale may have to 








1 Comments on this article are invited, either in the form of letters to Correspond- 
ence or as short articles, giving other views or aspects of the subject.—EDITor. 
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wait a little in order to ensure that future operations on the Continent do not lead 
to the disastrous naval losses that occurred during the withdrawal of our armies 
from Norway, Dunkirk, Greece and Crete. This would not really delay our pro- 
gramme, for equal time is likely to be needed to carry out the intensive training 
of those air forces which the Army will urgently need if its campaign in Europe is 
to be successful. 


Let us now consider whether we should put our money on Invasion or Bombing. 
The former has the most drawbacks for it can only succeed if we can put on the 
Continent army and air forces definitely superior to those that Hitler can bring 
against them. But we cannot neglect the possibility that Hitler may, within the 
next twelve months, either destroy the Russian power to resist or at least place his 
armies on a defensive line where he can hold the Russians with a part of his 
strength, while he turns the bulk of it against our invading forces. Even if we 
put a million men into Europe, which is a big undertaking, there seems little 
reason why Hitler should not bring two million against them. Also, he would be 
bringing seasoned veterans against officers and men who have never seen a shot fired 
in anger. Surely the odds against us would be heavy! 


The advantage of a bombing policy is that our total casualties would be fewer 
and we should be putting on the people of Germany a form of pressure which, though 
little likely to be decisive in the earlier months, would at least be recognised 
by them as permanent and inescapable. The final success of the bombing 
would primarily depend on whether the Germans had any hope of defeating us, 
either by invasion, by similar bombing, or at sea. It is therefore essential that our 
air defences should be adequate and our sea power unassailable. The latter change 
would bring us immense advantages. First, we should have enough naval strength 
to supplement the bombing by an economic blockade of Europe which would be 
really devastating—we are not strong enough to do this at present. Also, we 
should have enough naval strength to reconquer in the East all those territories which 
the lack of that strength lost to us. 


We are so far at present from possessing the necessary sea and sea-air forces, 
that we may justly regard the provision of such forces as being more vital to-day 
than anything else. Once we have placed ourselves in a position where Hitler can 
see no hope of defeating the British Empire, despair will gnaw continually at the 
hearts of the German people. The above strategy will not commend itself to those 
who say we must risk everything for an early victory; but we risked much for 
victory in the past, and it led us to two and a half years of defeat and humi- 
liation. The chief thing we have risked, for the pursuit of other objects, has been our 
maintenance of the command of sea communications. . That is the one risk that we 
can no longer afford to take. 


Three years of war seem to have definitely confirmed the foregoing conclusions. 
What are our chief needs to-day? At all costs we must keep the Russian armies 
in the field, and this we can only do if our sea power permits us to send regular convoys 
of war material, without undue loss, to Murmansk and the Persian Gulf. Our army 
in Egypt must endeavour to drive the Germans out of North Africa; this can only 
be done if our sea power enables us to keep that army continuously supplied with all 
it needs. We might easily lose the War in the Atlantic if our sea power cannot ensure 
keeping open the vital supply lines across that ocean. We have yet to clear the 
Japanese out of all the territory they have captured in the East. Without adequate 
and indeed very great sea power that task would be impossible. 
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It should be clearly understood that sea power means the exercise of control 
over the ocean highways by sufficient numbers of every kind of fighting craft that 
can operate on the surface of the sea or beneath or above it. Another element of 
sea power is the possession, by seizyre where necessary, of naval and air bases suitable 
for Overseas operations. This requires a sea-borne army and indicates at once the 
complete interdependence of the three fighting Services. We cannot win a war 
by continually losing battles, and we have to realize that there is little value in 
winning battles in the air if we cannot also win them on land and sea. 


It is therefore an essential principle, though it is not known that anyone in 
authority has ever said so, that so long as we have a separate or independent Air 
Force, one of its primary duties must be to help the other two Services to win battles 
on land and sea. In order to render this possible it is inevitable that the R.A.F. 
should be prepared to assist the Navy and Army with suitable aircraft in great 
strength, manned by crews who have had adequate training in co-operation with the 
other Services. We say “in great strength ”’ because it is certain that the enemy 
will continue to apply this principle as he has in the past, and we cannot win battles 
if we are locally outnumbered in the air. 


One can imagine nothing more irksome than the above requirements to an 
Air Ministry which, very naturally, is intent on getting on with its favourite job of 
bombing Germany. Every Admiral and General is anxious to see Germany bombed, 
but the above conditions must first be met if we are to have any certainty of winning 
the War. So far as is known, the proper function of the R.A.F. has never been laid 
down by the War Cabinet. History will probably say that we started the War 
with a regrettable lack of real co-operation between the three fighting Services. 


It was assumed that the duty of Bomber Command was to bomb Germany; 
while Fighter Command was to attend to the Air Defence of Great Britain. The 
Navy was to hold the seven seas and sink enemy warships all over the world, on the 
understanding that air support from the R.A.F. would be negligible, because they 
were outnumbered by the Luftwaffe. The Army was to help the French Army 
to hold France, but would have to do it under conditions where the allied armies 
were, as regards air support in battle, in a position of hopeless inferiority. The result 
was inevitable. We lost France and came so near to losing the War in the Atlantic 
that many neutral observers, particularly Americans, considered for some time 
that we had no hope of survival. 


The root of the matter is this. In order to win the War we must win battles 
on land and sea. To do this we must comply with the first principle of strategy, 
which is to concentrate superior strength, if possible overwhelming strength, at the 
decisive point om the field of battle. For this purpose our three fighting Services 
should be looked on and used as one. Sometimes, as on the coast of Libya, all 
three can take part in a battle simultaneously ; it may be regarded as certain that 
two at least must be present in strength, with personnel properly trained to 
co-operate, in all the battles that we have yet to win before victory can be ours. 


It is not easy to guess where those battles will be fought. No doubt the enemy 
has unpleasant offensive plans yet to be developed, and he is not unlikely to glean 
information about the plans being matured by us. On the whole, therefore, we may 
put down the following as not improbable :— 


(a) An intensive effort to defeat us on the sea by the use of U boats, 
raiders, aircraft, etc., on all our vital oversea routes. 
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(b) Great activity in and beyond the Caucasus—partly to cut off Russia 
from all her southern oil supplies, partly to deprive us of the oil in 
Iran and Iraq, and partly to attack our army in Egypt so as to forestall 
our efforts to drive the Axis forces out of Africa. 

(c) Intensive bombing of Britain as soon as the necessary aircraft can be 
spared from Russia. 


Hitler’s jackal allies in Europe will no doubt conform to the orders that they 
receive from him. 


The moves of Japan will depend on what forces they can spare for further 
offensives, but fortunately they must be feeling a heavy strain on their navy and 
merchant shipping. They are now evenly matched against the U.S. Navy and Air 
force in an endeavour to hold on to their numerous captured islands between 
Singapore and Australia. It may be doubted if they feel strong enough to invade 
Australia or even India. Nearer home they have the urgent task of trying to defeat 
China, or the very inviting task of driving the Russians out of eastern Manchuria. 
They have recently gone out of their way to be very polite to the Russians, which 
may of course presage a stab in the back, or may indicate that they do not yet feel 
strong enough for further treachery. On the whole, it appears that their hands 
at the moment are pretty full, and we may assume that they will be wise enough 
to do one thing at a time. Since Hitler and self interest would both prompt them 
to attack Russia, we may perhaps expect that move to stand high on their list of 
future offensives, though not of course before the winter ends. 

In the above remarks we have dealt mainly with British strategy, because 
that is the first thing we have to consider; btt it is needless to say that Allied 
strategy must be so closely co-ordinated that every part fits into a harmonious whole. 


The principles here stated are equally applicable to all the Allies, particularly those 
principles affecting the vital importance of sea power. We have to remember 
that Russia, China and Australia are still on the defensive, while Britain and 
America are slowly gathering strength for attack. 


The tasks before us are many and arduous, but the time for starting them, and 
even their order of priority can be determined only by those who possess the fullest 
information from all the theatres of war. Early on our list would come the need to 
open up routes to Russia and China whereby we may send to those countries every- 
thing that they may be in need of. Afterwards we must consider offensive moves 
against enemy forces or positions in any area between Norway and New Guinea 
where our effort can most directly help towards winning the War. 

One or two obvious principles in connection with such offensives may be stated, 
for we have not always applied them in the past. 

(a) When we strike we must endeavour to do so secretly, swiftly and with 

sufficient strength to make certain of overwhelming the enemy. 

(6) To render this possible we must conserve our available forces and be very 

careful not to attempt to do too many things at once. 

(c) In the spheres of Planning, Training and Command we must make sure 

that the three fighting Services are able to act together as one, with an 
efficiency at least equal to that of the Germans. 


Space forbids more comment on strategy here, but since this is a total ‘war 
it may be useful to consider some of its wider implications, such as the causes that 
brought it about and the means by which we can ensure winning it. 
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Of the many opinions expressed on the subject one hears with increasing 
insistence the view that this war should be looked on as a Crusade in which there 
are arrayed against us the forces of evil led by all the powers of Hell. The Prime 
Minister has told us that we must deserve victory, in other words we shall win when 
we deserve to win. After three years of war it is time to estimate carefully how long 
that is likely to take and how far we are now from the goal. 

When a Nation or Empire is very ill, when its life is perhaps in danger, it needs, 
like an individual, a doctor who can accurately diagnose the malady. He must, 
above all, avoid confusing symptoms with causes, for it is of little use to apply local 
sedatives to a diseased limb if the main cause is a deep-seated poison in the system. 
The following remarks represent an attempt to diagnose that malady which has 
seemed for a time to threaten the life of the British Empire. 

Looking at the picture to-day there is much to give us grounds for hope ; for 
example, the courage, devotion to duty and astounding endurance of our fighting 
forces, and equally of our civilian population when attacked from the air. But on 
the other side there is the undeniable fact that the Allies have suffered defeat, 
disaster and humiliation over a period of nearly three years. Their plans have 
have miscarried, the bright hopes of their rose-coloured propaganda have been 
constantly disappointed. One recalls the words of one of the greatest of our 
prophets : “‘ Come the three corners of the world in arms and we shall shock them, 
nought shall make us rue if England to itself do rest but true.” A deep significance 
lies in that little word “‘ if,’ for three corners of the world are now come against us, 
and, alas, it is they that have shocked us! Is it possible that we have not been 
true to the greatness of our past traditions? Is it possible that victory might even 
now be almost in our grasp if the Englishmen of to-day were the same sturdy, God- 
fearing people as were those of Elizabethan days? Hard questions to answer, 
so let us start our diagnosis by first examining some of the symptoms. ‘‘ Where 
there is no vision the people perish,” and surely the lack of vision, forethought and 
imagination in this and other lands have been sadly conspicuous. 

For many years before 1939, British Governments, rightly interpreting the will 
of the people, spent the bulk of our national income on all kinds of objects in pre- 
ference to armaments and defence. Like that great patriot Lord Roberts before 
1914, many people urged the need for compulsory military training or conscription 
for the Forces, but all in vain until the eleventh hour. Even up to August, 1939, 
sections of the Press were at intervals telling the Public that there would be no war. 
‘‘ The prophets prophesy falsely . . . . and my people love to have it so!” 


Since war began, errors of design and construction, delays due to red tape, 
faulty grganization in Whitehall, waste of public money, etc., have been pointed 
out periodically in the House of Commons. We are told that we are getting short 
of food, but if so is it not partly due to the persistent neglect of agriculture by 
successive Governments in the past? We are told there is an acute shortage of 
coal: this may well be due to a variety of present causes which cannot here be 
specified, but it is certainly due in part to a shortage of pit props which might have 
been supplied from home-grown resources if forestry had not been consistently 
neglected for more than fifty years. Heaven knows, the last war gave us sufficient 
warning on these subjects but the warning was not taken to heart. This is a 
significant symptom which goes some way to support the two thousand years’ old 
maxim that those whom the Gods wish to destroy they first make mad. In our 
case we can only hope that the word ‘“ punish’’ may have been substituted for 
“ destroy.” 
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It has been suggested to me that there is little value in analysing the past and 
that this part of my paper is hardly relevant. After carefully considering how much 
I can cut it down I have only felt an urge to add to it, for there are certain truths 
connected with the art of war which the public should be better acquainted with. 
First, it must be realized that the result of many wars is irrevocably determined 
before they begin. History will say that from the start, and from before the start, 
France had no more chance of winning the campaign of 1940 than she had of winning 
the campaign of 1870. Some say that Heaven helps those who help themselves ; 
surely it would be more accurate to say that Heaven helps those who make them- 
selves deserving of the help of Heaven. How far had we in 1914 and 1939 made 
ourselves deserving of an early victory? Time will show. In peace, the cost of 
things that we buy depends mainly on what they are worth ; in war, the price we 
pay for the things we most urgently need, including food and other necessities of 
life, depends mainly on what we are worth, and the price is paid in blood and 
suffering. 

If this be true, we must remember that the bulk of the nation are employed 
net in the fighting forces but on the Home Front, and it therefore would be entirely 
possible to lose the War on the Home Front. This might be brought about by 
strikes and labour disputes ; by inflation resulting from a failure to stabilize wages 
and prices; by acute fuel shortage; or by our failure, for any reason whatever, 
to obtain a national effort commensurate with the urgency of our needs. 


The above is a mere statement of principles; space forbids the discussion 
of details, but it is well to remember that we were told a few weeks ago (15th 
September) that we were then consuming in this country every week a quarter 
of a million tons of coal more than we were producing! and this was after months 
of exhortation to the miners to produce more fuel and to the consumers to use less. 
No doubt we can do better than this, and no doubt we shall. 


No one would wish to write about the symptoms of national ill-health unless 
it were useful for the achievement of victory. -One may therefore end these comments 
by referring to a very striking book on the subject, St. George or the Dragon, recently 
published by Lord Elton. This is well worth reading by all who wish to get to the 
root of our troubles, whilst those who suffer from occasional complacency (or “‘ fool’s 
paradise ” optimism) should certainly read J, James Blunt, by H. V. Morton, the latter 
a sixpenny book of only 52 pages. 

How much we have yet to suffer cannot yet be guessed, but it is perhaps not 
unworthy of notice that “‘ Ittler,’”’ as our Cockney friends would call him, leader 
of the modern Huns, has a name not greatly unlike his predecessor Attila, king 
of the Huns, who flourished exactly 1,500 years ago and was described as ‘‘ The 
Scourge of God.” 


The steps that we may have to take to ensure victory have been well enough 
described by others ; it should be pointed out here, however, that there is a direct 
connection between ethics and strategy, for history seems to support the view that 
every nation gets the Government it deserves. If that is true in peace, it would 
naturally be true in war, and in the future as in the past. If then there have been 
avoidable errors in our strategy and imthe higher direction of the War, as has been 
asserted many times in the House of-Commons and elsewhere, it would not, be 
entirely fair to blame those at the top who made the errors. The blame, if any, 
must lie squarely on the shoulders of a people who, judging by results, have seemed 
up to date to deserve some measure of disaster and humiliation rather than the quick, 
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decisive victory that many were hoping for. If that view should prove to be 
anywhere near the truth, we may have a long, or at least an arduous, journey yet 
in front of us. 


Of course, the above is no more thana theory. It isa theory that would explain 
much which is otherwise almost inexplicable, but it may be totally erroneous. Let 
us hope that it is. To end on a more optimistic note, let us remember and read again 
the cheerful words of General Smuts’ great speech on Trafalgar Day, 1942. He 
praises the British people highly, and no one will deny that millions in this land have 
given to the cause of Freedom all that they had to give with devotion and untiring 
energy. Their spirit will lead us to victory, just as the spirit of Hitler and his foul 
accomplices will inevitably lead them to degradation and utter ruin. 


The vital requirement to-day is that the spirit of the best in this land should 
permeate those around them so that all may co-operate to win the War more quickly, 
and also to win the peace. 

This nation can provide an ample supply of good leaders or of bad, and 
the people can be persuaded to follow either. If in future they will determine 
resolutely to follow only the good ones, we should be able to achieve, without great 
difficulty, a better peace and a far happier community of nations than Europe has 
ever known in all its troubled centuries. 
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TOTAL WAR POWER 
By Arr Commopor™e E, J. Kincston-McC.Loucury, D.S.O., D.F.C. 


To: is still a tendency to regard the power of a nation as something 
to be measured by the purely individual effectiveness of its Navy, Army 
and Air Force. Indeed, until very recent times there has been a tendency 
to measure sea power by the number of its warships, land power by the number 
of its battalions, and air power by the number of squadrons it could put into the air. 


Those who have thought on these lines have not thought in terms of modern 
Total War, and they can build no sound dynamic and comprehensive policy either 
for offensive or defensive action on these ideas. Reliance on the individual strength 
of the three Services is out-moded, and he who thinks of the Services as entirely 
separate entities and reckons their strength by their respective numbers is guilty 
of a grave mistake. 

The activities of the Services constitute a part only of the war effort. It is 
the total war power, to which everyone contributes, which is the real measure of 
a nation’s strength. The total war power of the nation may be defined as its 
belligerent power, which is the sum of its air power, sea power and land power used 
co-operatively and collectively, plus its civil power, which in turn is the sum of its 
home front power and overseas trade power. All the elements of war power are 
inter-related and inter-dependent. The Navy, the Army, the Air Force, the 
Merchant Navy, Civil Defence, Trade, Finance, Industry, Propaganda, Raw 
Materials, Food, Scientists, Designers, Communications and, indeed, all war workers 
are dependent on each other and on leadership. The true war power of the nation 
is the single result of organizing, training, balancing, co-ordinating and directing 
all efforts to achieve the maximum results. 

Air power is primarily the affair of air forces which use their main instrument, 
aircraft, to strike directly at the enemy or at his armed forces or at his means of 
life. But in an increasing degree air power must be measured not only by the 
ability to strike, but also by the ability to maintain the service of air transport 
in the skies. At the same time the whole of this air strength is dependent on the 
nation’s ability to supply the raw materials for production, on the rate of production 
of aircraft themselves, on the supply and training of personnel, on food, on stores, 
and on communications. The workers on the home front, the Merchant Navy 
protected by the Fleet, and the Army guarding aerodromes and manning anti- 
aircraft defences are as much a part of our air power as the squadrons. 


In the same manner, sea power must be measured by the ability to maintain 
the passage of the Merchant Navy and the ability to strike at the enemy’s armed 
sea forces. But warships are not necessarily the most deadly weapon against 
warships. The actual trials of war have proved that a squadron of torpedo- 
bomber aircraft can at times have a greater influence on sea power than a dozen or 
more destroyers and even larger vessels. A score or two of aircraft, particularly 
if they are shore-based, can at times outmatch a powerful battleship escorted by 
cruisers and lesser craft. Sea power must also depend on land power and on air 
power to protect its bases and to defend its seas. The Merchant Navy as the 
carrying agent has no less essential a part to play. Again, civil power is the basis of 
sea power, for without it there can be no new construction or sea operations. 


Land power is the affair of armies, with armoured forces, guns and infantry, 
whose aim is to overthrow the enemy’s forces and to occupy territory. It is now 
axiomatic that land power depends upon air power for its effectiveness. Indeed, 
air power, with its ability to provide reconnaissance, air transportation and a forward 
striking force, is often the deciding factor in the effective use of land power. Nor 
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is it air power alone which is joined with the Army to produce land power. The 
Navy and the Merchant Navy ‘have their parts in moving essential supplies and 
reinforcements across the seas; while the backbone of all land power is again the 
vast civil power necessary to raise, equip and maintain the land, sea and air forces 
in the field. 

Civil power similarly is dependent on the air, sea and land powers for creating 
and maintaining the conditions under which it lives. Conversely, air, sea and land 
power are dependent on civil power for the maintenance of their strength. It is 
indeed the firmness of the civil power which is the true basis of a nation’s strength. 
When belligerent power can no longer secure the conditions necessary for the 
continuance of civil power, a nation has to sue for peace. 

It is thus foolish in modern war to judge the strength of the nation by the 
individual strengths of its separate armed forces. The nation’s capacity for making 
war is greater than all three. Air power has become the spearhead of belligerent 
power, able to strike swiftly, sometimes even décisively, in pursuit of a common 
strategy of Total War. Sea power is the carrying power necessary for the mainten- 
ance of the whole war effort. Land power is the seizing and holding power. 
Civil power supplies and sustains the means for waging war in every sphere and 
form. Each of these constituent powers is inevitably dependent on each of the 
others ; individually, even in their respective spheres, they are incomplete and 
impotent. The components of total war power fluctuate in their relative effective- 
ness; and the extent and importance of the roles they fill in policy, strategy and 
tactics is continually changing with the alternating efficacy of offensive and 
defensive technique. 

It follows that all warlike operations must henceforward be considered as 
combined operations. Although naval enthusiasts are inclined to regard the Fleet 
Air Arm as a part of the warship element of sea power, yet in point of fact the 
aircraft-carrier in action is one of the best examples of the achievement of sea power 
by the combination and co-operation of air power with sea power. Without its 
aircraft the carrier is a naval oddity and of no value. All Services are in reality 
but one Service, and it is no longer proper to regard them separately. Only when 
the true meaning of Total War is realized, and local allegiances are merged into the 
larger patriotism, will the full potentialities of the nation’s belligerent power be 
developed. 

There remains the all-important point oi how belligerent power can best be 
developed, maintained and wielded. There is need for a war-planning organization 
at the centre, unhindered by Service loyalties and departmental responsibilities, 
entrusted with the examination of the strategic problems of the war as a whole, 
and whose duty it must be to make the necessary recommendations to those 
responsible for executive action.1_ Experience has always shown that the work of 
one team must be directed by one captain, otherwise the full combined power of 
the team can never be exercised. Sheer necessity will prove the correctness of the 
same principle of centralized direction and control at the highest level in the 
conduct of total war. 

1The attention of readers is invited to the White Paper on ‘‘ The Organization 
for Joint Planning ” (Cmd. 6351), the essentials of which were published in the General 
Service Notes of the JourRNAL for May, 1942, p. 187. 

The difficulty of committing war planning to any body “ unhindered by Service 
loyalties and departmental responsibilities ’’ is, as always, that it is liable to be ignorant 
of each Service’s potentialities and limitations. There is also an obvious danger in paper 
schemes drawn up by people who have no subsequent responsibility for their execution. 
—EDITor. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


By Major R. H. Bricut, #.a.c., Royal Tank Regiment. 


AQ T the present time, when the employment of women in industry is gaining 
more and more attention, both in the Press and in the mind of the public of 
Great Britain, it might be wise to consider the problem of the dilution of 

male with female labour—what it means and how best it may be achieved. Moreover, 
as the age at which women are called upon to register gets higher, so more and more 
of the population are either directly or indirectly affected. If the War continues 
for several years, and it is certainly not safe to assume that it will not, the time 
will come when all active members of the community, male or female, will be engaged 
in some occupation which has a direct effect upon the War, and in many cases this 
will be as a direct result of it. The employment of women in industry, the work 
upon which they may be employed, and the conditions under which any individual 
employee may have to work, will then affect a large section of the population, and 
it will become a question of even greater general interest than is the case at the 
present time. 


Previous articles published in the R.U.S.I. Journal have shown the great work 
that is being done by women in the Services. In the W.R.N.S. they are employed 
as cipherers, coders, telephonists, teleprinters, and on work of even greater 
variety and responsibility as the War progresses. In the A.T.S. they are employed 
in a wide range of capacities, from cooking to height-finding on A.A. gun sites, and 
from hair-dressing to the duties of a motor-cyclist despatch rider; and in the 
W.A.A.F. their employment shows a similar variety. The employment of women in 
industry may not be so spectacular, but it is no whit less important for that. The 
labour for the new and vast ordnance factories that have been set up all over the 
country could not have been found had women not been used to the greatest possible 
extent. The work on which they are employed varies greatly, both in its nature 
and the skill required to perform it. In Ordnance factories women are employed 
on shell-filling, and in industry generally they are employed in almost every field 
from welding to the operation of precision machines. In one factory, six-inch shells 
are machined entirely by women, all operations being carried out by them in a 
sequence that has been specially worked out to suit their capabilities, and with the 
necessary mechanical assistance to aid them in lifting and moving material where 
mere brute strength is required. 


The problem of adapting industry to female labour on so great a scale has not 
been easy, and there are still many difficulties to be overcome. Although it is 
out of place to give a detailed description of all these particular problems here, 
and the methods by which various processes in industry may be adapted in order 
that women may be employed, it is, however, necessary to mention some of them 
if the value and extent of the work carried out by women in the industrial field 
is to be fully appreciated. The first essential to be borne in mind when considering 
the employment of women in present-day industry is to view its various aspects 
in their correct perspective, and to relegate the various steps which may be taken 
in the replacement of men by women to their correct order of importance. For 
example, the employment of female crane operators gained great publicity, and in 
certain parts of the country was hailed as a great step towards this replacement, 
yet a very small proportion of the employees in any works are crane operators, 
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and even in the largest manufacturing concerns the number of such operators will 
only reach a few dozen. Yet imone machine shop alone hundreds may be employed, 
and if male machine operators could be replaced by female, far more would have been 
achieved. This is not minimizing the importance of employing women wherever 
possible to replace men, even where the numbers may be comparatively small ; 
every little helps, and the replacement of any one man by a woman is not without 
importance. It is, however, an effort to relegate the various steps in this replace- 
ment to their correct order of importance, and not to their relative value for purposes 
of publicity or propaganda. A photograph of one girl operating a high gantry crane 
near the roof of a large shop has a far greater value for publicity than that of five 
girls sweeping up the floor, although it may be essential for that floor to be kept 
clean and male labourers may have previously been employed for that work. 
A photograph of girls working on a tank assembly line where the vehicles may be 
seen nearing completion is far more useful for purposes of recruiting female labour 
than one of girls machining small components whose ultimate purpose is not obvious, 
although they may be in reality aeroplane or fuse parts of the utmost importance. 


Under the best conditions, if the shop be engaged on light work, as high a 
proportion as 85 per cent. female to 15 per cent. male labour may be employed. In 
one shop engaged on fairly heavy work, namely the heat-treatment and finishing 
of bullet-proof plate for tanks and armoured cars, the management are hoping 
to employ as high a percentage as 80 per cent. female labour, as this particular shop 
is most modern in lay-out, having been only recently completed with this end in 
view. It is doubtful whether a higher percentage than 60 per cent. female labour 
could be introduced without impairing the efficiency of the plant, but even this 
is a great deal better than what has previously been thought possible on this type of 
work, and shows to what a great extent women have helped and are helping in the 
national war effort. In polishing shops, and on other specialized work particularly 
adapted for women, the proportion of such labour may reach nearly Ioo per cent., 
but under the normal conditions encountered in industry this is not possible. It is 
interesting, however, to note in this respect that on some particular operations 
women may be far the most suitable, as is the case with hand-polishing of prisms 
and lenses prior to erecting them into optical instruments. For this work, employees 
whose hands remain peculiarly free from perspiration have to be selected, as any 
traces of it left on a lens or prism will lead to a growth of fungus, especially in hot 
climates, and this will soon affect the vision oi the instrument. In general, however, 
and certainly in the case of all machine shops, it is found to be most satisfactory to 
have the key personnel in any shop male ; and it is this that accounts for 85 per cent. 
being the highest proportion of women that can normally be employed. For such 
work as the setting-up of machines, a high standard of skill and considerable 
experience is required, and to gain such experience takes time. Female operators 
have not, as a rule, been employed continuously in a machine shop for a long enough 
period, and even those who have been in industry in peace-time have rarely been 
employed for more than three to four years. Three years is the average length 
of time that female machine operators remain as such before leaving their employ- 
ment to get married or take up some alternative occupation, as the ties and 
responsibilities of home life have far more effect upon their careers than is the case 
with the male employees. Also, the female operator is usually loath to take 
decisions on her own responsibility, and therefore she will always work better if 
she knows that there is some experienced male employee in authority to whom she 
can turn in any technical difficulty, and upon whose skill and experience she can rely. 
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A female operator will not rely upon any female supervisor to the same extent 
when the difficulty she may encounter is technical and its solution depends upon 


individual skill. 


In mixed units in the Services, especially in units of the Anti-Aircraft Command, 
the suitability of girls for employment in certain fields has been fully realized, as 
have also their limitations. In industry it is possibly even more important to ensure 
that female labour is used in the field where it may be most productive, as it is so 
much upon the maximum production that can be obtained from the industry of 
these islands that the bringing of the War to a victorious conclusion at the earliest 
possible moment depends. | 


Female labour is particularly suited for operating automatic and semi-auto- 
matic machines, and for repetition work. Upon strictly repetition work girls are 
much better than men, as they do not get bored nearly so quickly. They have 
the attribute of being able to carry out such work correctly and carefully when 
their minds may be engaged on other things. An example of this is to be noticed 
in everyday life in that many women can knit and read a book at the same time, 
whereas it is very doubtful whether the average man could do this as easily. 


Women are also extremely useful on the right type of assembly work and on 
inspection, and under one particular scheme the new recruits for inspection came 
from many different vocations and most satisfactory results were obtained. For 
the first week the girls were given lectures and practical instruction, while they 
wrote up their own notes so as to become thoroughly familiar with the fundamentals 
of inspection work. Further instruction was then given in the actual work upon 
which the girls were to be employed prior to transferring them to the shop. Quite 
a number of the staff of women recruited and trained in this way can soon read 
measurements to one ten-thousandth of an inch, while the average standard is to 
half a thousandth. Considering the short time taken in training, this is a very 
striking example of what can be achieved. Careful consideration should always be 
given to the workshop side of any such training scheme. In the example just 
quoted, special training quarters were set aside, as it was felt that this had a great 
psychological effect on newcomers to industry. The girls did not need to go into 
the shops until they had become used to the routine and conditions of factory life, 
and it was found by experience that owing to their being kept apart they rapidly 
gained confidence. Such confidence is not so easily gained when unskilled recruits 
are placed immediately amongst skilled labour, as by comparison they sometimes 
become despondent and feel they will never attain the skill and efficiency required. 


Female employees are far more sensitive to surroundings and conditions than 
male ; lighting is of the utmost importance, and the difference between a_ clean, 
modern and well-laid-out shop and one which is dreary, dark and difficult to keep 
clean, will show itself in the output obtained very rapidly. Certain statutory 
regulations are laid down regarding the conditions under which women may be 
employed, but it is necessary to do far more than merely comply with these to get 
the best output from a given number of employees. On the other hand, ideal 
conditions can by no means always be obtained and it is often necessary to adapt 
existing plant to women operators, although in such cases much can be done with a 
little forethought and ingenuity. The emphasis on the conditions required for the 
most efficient employment of women in industry does not detract from their value in 
any way. The problem of the most efficient employment of every man and woman in 
these islands is the same in this field as it is in the Services. 
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Apart from the adaptation of plant and shops to women operators, there is also 
the problem of the adaptation ofthe work itself. This can frequently be effected 
by providing mechanical aids where hand lifting and manhandling are required. 
There is a general impression in the mind of the public that factory life requires 
a strong type of girl with robust physique, and some employers are reluctant to 
engage women on operations requiring the lifting and moving of heavy weights. 
It is frequently overlooked that this work may be made both easier and suitable 
for the female employee by the use of the necessary hoists and suitably designed 
grabs. In the case of the modern shop designed for the employment of women 
on the making of bullet-proof plate, which has already been quoted, the heat- 
treatment furnaces are charged and the plate removed for subsequent quenching 
by female operators, as the necessary mechanical chargers and machinery are pro- 
vided for them to operate. Moreover, in the last war, women undertook a great deal 
of heavy work previously performed by men, and often without the mechanical aids 
which would now be considered necessary. As a result, a Government-sponsored 
enquiry was made into the whole question of weight-lifting as it affects all classes 
of employees, and in the report which was subsequently published (Home Office 
Safety Pamphlet No. 16), it was stated that women workers were found to be 
naturally attracted by and retained work for which they were physically fitted. 
The weight-carrying capacity of these “ self-selected’’ women was found to be 
remarkable. It was further stated that they knew their exact capacity and 
limitations and rarely figured in accidents due to this weight-lifting and carrying. 
This does not mean that the need for mechanical aids does not exist, but that the 
number necessary may be reduced by special selection of employees destined for 
heavy work. The fewer the mechanical aids necessary, the less extensive becomes 
the alteration to plant in order to effect a change-over from entirely male to mainly 
female operators. ‘Thus, this problem of adaptation of existing plant entailing 
heavy work by the operators is two-fold ; first, what mechanical aids are absolutely 
mecessary if the female employees are carefully selected, and secondly, how the 
necessary aids can best be provided with as little new plant as possible and the 
minimum of structural alteration. 

New factories are being built especially to cater for the highest practicable pro- 
portion of female employees, but their construction again takes time. Meanwhile, 
in addition to this alteration of existing plant there is also the attitude of the 
employer to be considered. There is no doubt that all employers are most anxious 
to do all within their power to aid the prosecution of the War, but the British nation 
throughout is most conservative. This conservatism is to be found to a greater 
degree amongst the so-called heavy industries, as these are in most cases the oldest 
established. It is very difficult for any employer in an industry, in which during 
normal times the standard of skill is relatively high, to realize that the work upon 
which his factory may be engaged can be adapted to female labour. This fact is 
being more and more widely realized, but it takes time for such employers first to 
realize that this dilution is possible in their works, and then to discover how it may 
be achieved to the best advantage and in the greatest proportion. It is not only 
the fact that the light industries of the Midlands have plant and machinery which 
can be relatively easily adapted for female operators that accounts for those factories 
having achieved such a relatively high proportion of dilution of male with female 
labour—they are also the most recently established. In this respect, it is interesting 
to note that the Royal Air Force was probably the first of the Services to realize 
the scope offered by the employment of women, and in what a’ wide variety of fields, 
including the operation of delicate instruments, they could be employed. 
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It is unnecessary here to review the adaptation of environment and machines 
in the factory ; but the adaptation necessary to the life of the potential employee 
in order that she may be fitted to the demands of industry should be mentioned 
as it has had so great an effect on the lives of many of the population of this country. 
As has already been stated, the ties of home life and domestic responsibilities have 
a far greater effect upon the employment of the individual girl or woman than is 
the case with the male employee. This problem does not arise to nearly so great 
an extent in the Services, where girls are divorced to a larger extent from their 
home life and are less under the influence of domestic ties and responsibilities. 
Practically all married and many unmarried women in industry are entirely respon- 
sible for the upkeep of their homes and for looking after the remainder of their 
family, both male and female. Babies and young children may be looked after in 
day nurseries, and the elder children may be at school, but there are still all the 
domestic duties to be performed. If, therefore, full use is to be made of all the 
potential female labour available, some scheme of part-time work must be formulated 
for those with domestic ties from which they cannot be entirely released. Such 
schemes are, as is common knowledge, already in operation for the assistants required 
in many large shops and chain-stores, but it is not so widely realized that they are 
also in operation in industry. At present, when the supply of full-time female labour 
available still exceeds the demand, it is natural that the necessity for such schemes 
is not yet apparent to the general public. As this supply gets used up, however— 
and it will be as more and more new factories equipped with machinery for women 
operators come into production—and the dilution of male with female labour 
employed on existing plant gets more extensive, so will the need for such schemes 
to increase the supply of that labour available become more urgent. In some 
districts the supply of full-time female labour Kas already been used up. An alter- 
native to the transfer of so-called ‘“‘ mobile women,” at present by no means easy 
to obtain, is to widen the scope of employment as far as possible to ensure the best 
use of all labour within the area. If more local labour can be utilized, billeting 
and other problems connected with its transfer will be greatly simplified. This 
solution is the same as that adopted in the W.R.N.S. by the introduction of their 
“‘immobiles,”” by which means, in spite of the obvious disadvantages in regard to 
discipline and difficulties of drafting them in that Service, it does allow for the 
employment of women with young families and other home ties, who have, as in 
industry, a very definite and useful contribution to bring. 


The employment of part-time labour need not alter the working hours in any 
factory, as two part-time can cover the same period as one full-time shift. Con- 
tinuity of work between morning and afternoon shifts can easily be ensured, as 
most of the supervisory grades will work full-time ; such as are male (and in machine 
shops a large proportion must be) certainly will do so.. Neither work nor machinery 
need, therefore, be handed over from one shift to the next in an unsatisfactory state. 
Objections may be raised to such a scheme on the grounds that a special organization 
will be required for part-time workers, and that this organization must be on 
from any dealing with full-time workers ; but this is not the case. 


In order to increase the total quantity of labour available to industry by 
including as great a proportion of female labour as possible, it is obvious that serious 
thought must be given to the two main problems involved—that of providing suit- 
able plant (and this includes the adaptation of existing plant as well as the building 
of new factories), and also that of the remodelling of the lives of the female workers 
as far as possible. These problems have already been solved to a large extent, 
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as this article has attempted to show. There is still, however, room for further 
improvement in this field. The solution to the first lies mainly in material, the 
supply of new machinery and the time taken to adapt the old. The solution to the 
second lies in the human element. Both take time, and both are liable to be hindered 
by the inbred conservatism of the whole population of the British Isles. In times 
of peace, this conservatism has stood the nation in good stead, for the policy of 
“ Festina lente ” has led to the avoidance of many mistakes made by other nations 
of more hasty temperament and to the gradual evolution of the system of government 
and the mode of life which exists in these islands to-day. On the other hand, in 
war, to move too slowly may be more disastrous than to move over-hastily and make 
mistakes in consequence. The population of Greater Germany alone is double 
that of the British Isles, yet from the population of these islands man-power must 
be found to provide a large army on the Continental model. All available female 
labour must, therefore, be utilized in order both to relieve men for the Forces and 
enlarge the total quantity of labour in industry, so that production may continue 
to increase. 


The part of women in industry may not be so spectacular as that played by the 
W.A.A.F. in the Battle of Britain, or that of the A.T.S. on the gun sites under the 
A.A. Command, but without them the disparity between the population of this 
country and that of Greater Germany alone would have been even more serious, 
and it is true to say that in order to attain an early victory not only every man 
but every woman must also play her part. That they are anxious to do this has 
been shown not only by their eagerness to enlist in all the Women’s Services, but 
also in the valuable work done by them in all the various fields of industry. This 
will be remembered long after the successful conclusion of this present war. 












DEVELOPMENT IN AEROPLANE ARMAMENT 


By Lirut.-CoLonEL W. Lockwoop MARSH 
Editor of ‘‘ AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING ” 
N any weapon of warfare—aeroplane, battleship, tank or machine-gun—apart 
Jee such considerations as mobility (speed) and manceuvrability, the final, 
dominating factor when action is joined is fire power. It is interesting there- 
fore to see how this has been developed in regard to the aeroplane by the two sides 
in the present struggle after three years experience of combat. 


FIGHTERS 
In September, 1939, there is no doubt whatever that this dominant importance 
of fire power had been better appreciated by the British than the Germans, for the 
two British fighters—the Supermarine Spitfire I and the Hawker Hurricane I—were 
overwhelmingly superior in rate of fire to those of any other nation. Each was 
fitted with eight .303 in. Browning machine-guns—four in each wing—all firing 
outside the disc of the revolving airscrew, to avoid the necessity for interrupter or 
synchronizing gear, with a combined striking force of 9,600 rounds a minute (1,200 
rounds per gun). By comparison, the German Messerschmitt Me Iog E, though 
fitted for a 20 millimetre shell cannon firing through the airscrew hub, was in practice 
rarely equipped with this but relied on two 7.9 mm. (.308 in.) Rheinmetal-Borsig 
machine-guns mounted on each side of the engine, firing through the airscrew disc 
and interrupted each time one of the three blades passed across the muzzles ; with 
two Oerlikon 20 mm. cannon in the wings. The rate of fire of the two cannons 
(600 rounds per gun a minute) was, of course, nothing like so rapid as that of the 
machine-guns, and this, combined with the interruption of the steady flow of bullets 
from the centrally placed machine-guns, meant that the volume of fire which could 
be brought to bear at close quarters in a short space of time was incomparably less 
than that of the eight Brownings of the British machines, being only 2,400 rounds 
a minute—allowing for the effect of the interruption on the rate of fire of the machine 
guns. The fact that, owing to the use of cannon, the weight of projectiles discharged 
per minute by the German was, at 630 lb., considerably greater than the 240 Ib. 
of the British machine did not compensate for the reduced chances of scoring a hit. 
The Heinkel He 113, which was in any case not a success and was never used in 
great numbers, was similar to that of the Me 10g E except that instead of the two 
wing cannons it had one, firing through the airscrew boss. The American fighters, 
such as the Curtiss Mohawk, were originally very lightly armed with only two machine 
guns, but for the Allies have been modified to take two .50 in the fuselage and four 
.303 in the wings ; those mounted in the fuselage being, like the German, interrupted 
for firing through the airscrew disc. 
Taking two representative types of the fighters we have mentioned—the Spitfire 
and the Me 1og—it is interesting to see how their armament was changed in 1941 
as the result of two years experience. The Spitfire V has two cannon and four 
machine-guns—all in the wings outside the airscrew disc. The Me 109 F.1 has one 
Mauser 20 mm. cannon firing through the airscrew boss and still the two “ inter- 
rupted” machine-guns in the fuselage. The rate of fire of the Spitfire has, 
therefore, been reduced to 6,000 rounds a minute ; but the weight of projectile fired 
per minute has been trebled from 240 Ib. to 720 lb. a minute. In the latest mark 
fitted with four cannon it has been further increased to 1,200 lb.—the same as the 
Hurricane ITC. ‘The range at which firing can be started has, of course, also 
been considerably increased by the introduction of cannon. 
Owing to the fact that the new Mauser cannon fitted in the Me 109 F has the 
phenomenal, for a weapon of this calibre, rate of fire of goo rounds a minute, the 
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total rate of fire of this machine is Only slightly lower than the 109 E at 2,100 rounds 
per minute, but the weight has also been reduced from 630 lb. to 510 lb. a minute. 

The later Hurricane II has also more formidable armament: In the II B version 
it has twelve machine-guns with a rate of fire of 14,400 rounds and weight of 380 lb. a 
minute; while the IIC, with four 20-millimetre cannons, has a rate of 2,400 
rounds and weight of 1,200 lb. a minute. 

The latest German fighter, the Fw 190, introduced into service in the summer 
of 1942, has the heavy armament of two 20 millimetre Oerliken cannon, two 20 
millimetre rapid-firing Mauser cannon (all four in the wings) and two .308 machine 
guns above the engine; giving a total rate of fire of 3,800 rounds and weight of 
1,330 lb. per minute. This would be higher, but for the fact that the two Mausers 
and the two machine-guns all fire through the airscrew disc and, therefore, have to 
be fitted with interrupter gear. 

Reverting to the Me Iog F.1, it seems strange that in spite of the introduction 
of a new gun giving greatly increased rapidity of fire, the Germans were content 
with an actual reduction in the weight of fire power. In the Spitfire V and Hurri- 
cane II, on the other hand, not only has the weight of fire been increased, but the 
introduction of the cannon enables the pilot to start hitting at a greater range with 
projectiles of increased striking force. Even more surprising is it that, having 
decided to mount two of the rapid-firing Mauser cannons in the Fw 190, the Germans 
put them, as well as the two machine-guns, where they have to be interrupted for 
firing through the airscrew disc—so, largely neutralizing the effect of the new gun. 
A particularly notable feature of all British fighters, on. the other hand, is that 
every gun is mounted so as to avoid the interruption due to firing through the air- 
screw disc. The Germans do not seem to be able to surmount this obstacle, which 
greatly reduces the rate of fire. 

Similar armament to that of the Hurricane II C is fitted in the twin-engined 
single-seater Whirlwind long-range escort fighter, in which the four cannons are 
mounted in the nose of the fuselage ; again clear of the discs of the two airscrews. 

The Beaufighter, a two-seater fighter, the design of which is based on the Bristol 
Beaufort torpedo-bomber, has a heavy armament consisting of four cannon in the 
central fuselage and six Browning machine-guns—four in the starboard wing and 
two in the port wing—all clear of the discs of the two airscrews. This gives it a 
total rate of fire of 9,600 rounds—or about 3,000 Ib.—a minute. These guns are 
all operated by the pilot, the second member of the crew being observer-navigator. 
The fire-power of the Hawker Typhoon single seater has not yet been released, 


BOMBERS 

It is undoubtedly the electrically-operated (Boulton Paul) and hydraulically- 
operated (Fraser—Nash and Bristol) turrets which have given the British bombers their 
superiority in effectiveness over those of other nations; particularly the latest 
four-engined Halifax, Lancaster and Stirling types. Prior to its invention, and 
far-sighted adoption, all kinds of devices such as “ fixed”’ retractable turrets, 
revolving wind-shields and counter-weighted and balanced gun rings had been 
evolved to overcome the effect of the air stream and make it possible for the gunner 
to train his gun and fire it in all directions. The bombers being supplied by the 
U.S.A. were at first, where possible, fitted with turrets on arrival in England, but 
are now modified to be so equipped in the American factories. This has enormously 
increased the defensive powers of these, and future, types and makes them much 
more valuable weapons. The latest Fortress II has no less than thirteen machine- 
guns of .50 calibre ; only four of which, however, are in power-operated turrets 
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No other country, except Italy, seems to have made any serious attempt to develop 
this device, which gave England a great initial advantage. The Italians, however, 
have not up to the present been successful in producing a satisfactory turret and the 
Americans have been content for defence against attack on the beam to mount 
machine-guns on ordinary mountings firing through windows or “‘ blisters ’’ in the 
side of the fuselage—a method which has, from time to time, been adopted in British 
bombers. Another special machine-gun mounting which is at present in use in 
Beauforts is designed to meet the bugbear of all bombers—attack from the rear 
and below. This carries a rearwardly-pointing gun below the nose of the fuselage 
trained by indirect sighting through a mirror in the gunner’s compartment. This 
indicates that the problem of defence against attack from this particular quarter 
has not yet been satisfactorily solved and it will be interesting to see what method 
is eventually adopted. The Americans have introduced in the Fortress a device— 
which may prove to be the solution—in which the gunner sits above a small 
‘‘ remotely-controlled ’’ power-operated turret in the belly of the aeroplane. 
Generally, the tendency undoubtedly is to increase the armament, both 
offensive and defensive, in bombers as well as fighters, which is going to set a nice 
problem for the aeroplane designer, who already sees the gross weight of his fighter, 
for instance, approaching five tons. Meanwhile, the daily. sweeps carried out by 
the R.A.F. over Northern France with occasional raids far into Germany—all made 
in broad daylight—are sufficient proof of the adequacy, for immediate purposes, 
of the armament, offensive and defensive, of British fighters and bombers ; particu- 
larly when the appalling losses suffered by the Luftwaffe when attempting similar 
operations over England in “ The Battle of Britain” in September, 1940, are 








recalled. 
COMPARISON OF FIRE-POWER OF BRITISH AND GERMAN 
SINGLE-SEATER FIGHTERS (1) 
| 
| RaTE OF Fire | WEIGHT OF 
Country | TYPE YEAR| ARMAMENT | | FIRE 
| (Rounds per | (Pounds per 
| min.) | min.) 
British ... | SpitfireI ... | 1939 | 8 x..903inemg. ..:.. ..... | 9,600 | 240 
| | ij 
German ... | Me 109E ... | 1939 | 2X .308 in. m.g. (2)... ... | 1,200 sad" ines 
| 2X 20mm.cannon... ... | 1,200 4 ime 3 
British ... .SpitfireV ... 1941 | ox .gesté.the «.. ... | $800 6,000 20 \ 720 
2 X 20mm.cannon... ... | 1,200 
| or | 
1942 | 4 X 20mm.cannon... ... | 2,400 | 1,200 
German ... | Me 109 F.1... | 1941 | 2X. 1.368 namie, (2)... +..6: | 1,200), 100 7 
| I X 20mm. Mausercannon | goo f “” Pees 5 
British ... | Hurricane II B) 1941 |12 x .303 in. Pi Fccet, bese 14,400 380 
British ... | HurricaneII C! 1941 4 X 20mm.cannon... ... 2,400 | 1,200 
German ...| Fw 190... | 1942, 2 X 20 mm. Oerlikon 
cannon | 1,200) 600 } 
2 X 20 mm. Mauser | 
| cannon (2) | 1,400 ( 3#800 | 700 ¢ 133° 
| 2 X .308 in. m.g. (2) = | 1,200 } 30) | 
British ... | | Typhoon vee | 1942 | (Details not released) 
(1) The Pa are based on the following rates of fire, when guns are ree] clear of the 
airscrew disc :—.303 in. machine guns, 1,200 rounds per minute, weighing 40 rounds 


per lb.; 20 mm. cannon, 600 rounds per minute weighing 2 rounds per lb.; 20 mm. 
Mauser | cannon, 900 rounds per minute weighing 2 rounds per Ib. 
(2) Interrupted, 7.e., firing through airscrew disc. 
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THE SEA CADET CORPS 
By VicE-ADMIRAL J. E. T. HARPER, C.B., M.V.O. 


have a love of the sea in their hearts, and from its inception, in 1896, the 

Navy League endeavoured to educate youth in what the sea means to the 
British Empire and to assist those boys who wished to join the Royal Navy or 
Mercantile Marine. At that time few organizations existed for those high-spirited 
youngsters who enjoyed little discipline or moral training, especially after leaving 
school at the age of 14 years, and the Committee of the Navy League were disturbed 
at the lack of provision of a reserve of seamen for the Royal Navy, and at the 
dwindling proportion of British seamen in British merchant ships. As a start, 
therefore, a Sea Training Home was established at Liverpool : this is still in existence. 
In the same year (1900) the Windsor and Eton Branch of the Navy League established 
a training ship on the Thames, and eight years later another training ship was started 
by the Reading Branch. 


It was from these small beginnings that the Navy League Sea Cadet Corps grew, 
until, in Ig10, the annual Trafalgar Day appeal was launched and the various Boys’ 
Naval Training Brigades working under the auspices of different branches were re- 
organized and the several units were affiliated to the Navy League. The urge to 
form a unit came in most cases from those who had already formed themselves 
into a local Branch of the Navy League ; in other cases, in places where no Branch 
existed, from prominent local residents who had at heart the interests of the country 
and the welfare of the boys. By 1914 there were twenty-seven Bovs’ Naval Brigades 
affiliated to the Navy League and three Navy League training brigs. 


L=: numbers of the youth of the country and of the Dominions overseas 


The movement having been established on sure foundations, Admiralty 
recognition was sought and readily granted, on 14th January, 1919, to the thirty- 
four Navy League Naval Brigades, provided the unit passed an inspection by an 
officer detailed by the Admiral Commanding Reserves. The name “ Navy League 
Sea Cadet Corps” was then formally adopted. Each Sea Cadet Corps was admini- 
stered by a local Committee who accepted responsibility for providing financial 
support ; conducted the unit in accordance with the Regulations laid down; and 
rendered an annual statement of accounts to the Headquarters of the Navy League. 
Units, especially those in the poor districts, received regular financial assistance 
from Navy League funds, and special grants were also made to meet the casual 
requirements of any unit which met unexpected calls on its finances. 


On receipt of official recognition from the Admiralty each Corps was granted 
stores from naval sources (if available) to the value of £50, and a capitation grant 
of 3s. 6d. fur the number of boys between the ages of 12 and 18 present at the annual 
inspection. The officers were granted Navy League Sea Cadet Commissions, and 
their names figured in the Official Navy List. Naval uniform, authorized by the 
Admiralty, was provided for the cadets by Navy League funds ; but it was a general 
rule that no boy received uniform until he had proved himself worthy of the honour 
—usually after about three months. Authority was also given for a Sea Cadet 
Corps banner—the Union Flag, defaced with the Badge of the Navy League. 
Patriotic men, with some knowledge of the sea and a wish to help youth, voluntarily 
gave their services and their leisure to act as officers and instructors. No praise 
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is too high for their splendid work, and a debt of gratitude is due also to those who 
carried on under difficult conditions and, during the fifteen years which preceded 
the present war, not only with lack of encouragement from the Public, but often 
against actual opposition from local bodies and societies whose dislike of “ uniform ”’ 
and any form of drill and discipline over-rode any desire for the “ moral, social 
and physical training of boys,’’ which was one of the main objectives of the movement 
at that time. For two years, from 1925-27, the small capitation grant was with- 
drawn. Criticism and opposition did not, however, discourage the Sea Cadets. 
With the loyal help of the local Committees, the officers of the Sea Cadets Corps 
and, most important of all, the boys themselves, the movement grew steadily in 
strength and efficiency. The value of the discipline and training was fully appre- 
ciated by the Police, who kept in touch with Commanding Officers, thereby bene- 
fiting many a boy who was good at heart, but was drifting into bad company. 

Navy League Sea Cadet Corps were also formed in all the overseas Dominions 
and in Southern Rhodesia, and although these Corps did not enjoy exactly the 
same official recognition and financial assistance as those in Great Britain, they 
were organized on similar lines to those of the parent Navy League, and they flourished 
with the help given by local Committees and a degree of recognition from the 
Dominion Governments which varied in each country. Owing to the untiring 
energy and enthusiasm of the late Lord Lloyd the Sea Cadet Corps made rapid 
strides in numbers and efficiency after he assumed the Presidency of the Navy 
League in 1930. By 1939 the number of Sea Cadet Corps in the United Kingdom 
had nearly reached the hundred mark; this being the maximum then authorized 
to receive Admiralty recognition. The Cadets numbered about 9,000. 

The outbreak of war came as a great blow to the Sea Cadet Corps, because 
owing to the recent consolidation and expansion a steady flow of officers and 
instructors was essential, instead of which many officers and ratings were recalled 
to naval service. Deprived of many of their officers and with those remaining 
over-worked, faced with problems of accommodation which in many cases had 
been commandeered by the Army, it is not surprising that some units closed down. 
Winded, but with heart and lungs still sound, the vitality of the Sea Cadet Corps 
soon reasserted itself. Fresh accommodation, of a sort, was found and fresh officers 
and instructors enlisted. Cadets were, with marked success, promoted to officer’s 
rank. A certain London unit, compelled to close down for some months, was revived 
by two Cadets both under the age of 18, and at the subsequent Admiralty inspection 
the unit received special praise. 


Such a spirit could not but triumph over difficulties, and by January, 1940, 
the tide turned. All but two units were in full operation, but recruits had often 
to be refused owing to lack of accommodation. A valuable step taken by the Navy 
League was the opening of establishments for the training of signalmen for the 
Royal Navy. The “ Bounty,” an old Bristol Channel sailing ship, was purchased 
and another establishment opened at Slough. In December, 1940, at a conference 
at the Admiralty, the assistance of the Navy League was sought to meet the demand 
for Signalmen and Telegraphists. The Navy League undertook to supply some 
four hundred partly-trained boys annually. So successful was this ‘“ Bounty ”’ 
scheme that it was suggested the number should be very largely increased. It 
was just not possible to do this without some financial assistance and official backing 
to overcome the difficulty of obtaining uniforms, equipment and accommodation. 
The following arrangements were, therefore, made, and came into force on Ist 
February, 1942. The Admiralty assumed control of the training of the boys; 
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appointed salaried Area officers; granted temporary, unpaid, R.N.V.R. Com- 
missions to the Sea Cadet officers ; and provided the following :—uniforms for boys 
between 14 and 17; uniform grant for officers; naval stores, if available; an 
equipment grant of {25 for each unit and an annual capitation grant of 12s. for boys 
of 14 to 17, and 3s. 6d. for younger boys ; £14 capitation grant for each ‘‘ Bounty ” 
entrant. The administration of the movement was left in the hands of the Navy 
League and of local Committees. Courses for Sea Cadet officers; P.T. courses 
for selected cadets ; and Summer camps at which instructional courses were held, 
were also arranged by the Admiralty. It is probable that this ‘‘ Bounty ” scheme 
will be still further extended. 


Owing to the number of applicants to join the Sea Cadets being greatly in 
excess of the numbers which are required, a high standard is achieved. The aim 
is efficiency rather than numbers. Owing partly to the limited number of competent 
officers and instructors available at this time and partly to the undesirability of 
raising false hopes of a sea career to all, the present maximum number aimed at 
is 50,000. It has also been found desirable to limit the number of units, and to 
concentrate on centres equally distributed throughout the country, rather than to 
have an unlimited number of very small units. Efficient instruction is impossible 
if the unit is too small, and experience has shown that a boy who is keen will willingly 
travel by bicycle or ’bus for some miles to attend his drills. 


The wearing of uniform by officers or cadets is prohibited except when actually 
at instruction or on parade, or when going to and fro. 


The Sea Cadet Corps has been, and is still, organized and operates quite sepa- 
rately from the cadets normal home life, employment or school; but this does not 
imply that ordinary education is ignored. An Education Liaison Officer is attached 
to each unit, not for the purpose of giving continuation education to boys in uniform, 
but to encourage the cadets to continue their education, under the education 
authorities, at times when they are not employed at technical instruction. An 
educational standard is necessary to qualify for the “ Y ’’ Scheme, which enables 
Sea Cadets of 17 and above to volunteer for service in the Royal Navy, including the 
Fleet Air Arm, and while still remaining with their Corps to be placed on an Unpaid 
Reserve until required to commence regular naval training. 


This brief account of the aims and objects of the Sea Cadet Corps can best be 
concluded by quoting an extract from a letter written by the late Lord Lloyd, 
President of the Navy League, shortly before his lamented death in 1941 :— 


“T believe that in its system of training, its discipline, its physique, its 
eager recreation and practical self-control lies the secret of perfect youth training. 
This great organization has proved itself in peace; it has more than justified 
itself in war. But its value lies in the future, too, when Victory has been 
achieved and we find ourselves faced with the immense task of reconstruction. 
Then we shall need, as perhaps never before, young men trained in habits of 
discipline and loyalty, and imbued with the ideals of self-sacrifice and service. 
In them, indeed, lies the whole future of our race. They will be found in the 
Sea Cadet Corps, not only in the Home Country, but in Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa and Rhodesia; a great imperial family of which 
we may be proud.” 














THE DANGERS OF APPEASEMENT 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


MEMBER has written to the Editor criticizing the article on “‘ The Dangers 
of Appeasement ’’ which appeared in the International Situation section 
of the JouRNAL for February of this year, especially the allusions therein 


to the League of Nations. 


Considerations of space preclude the publication of his letter in full, but the 


following are the chief points he makes :— 





(a) The statement in the article that ““ . . . . we can trace the 
first major step towards disaster in the policy of appeasement adopted by 
the League when the German troops marched into the Rhine Zone early in 
1936,” is at variance with the facts. 

(b) The reason why the German troops were not ejected had “ nothing 
to do with the League’; it was due to the “ restraining of the French by 
the British Government.” : 

(c) Lord Cecil fought to provide the “ bodyguard ”’ necessary to uphold 
League authority, “‘ witness the Geneva Protocol which he drafted chiefly 
in conjunction with Colonel (now General) Requin of the French Army— 
only to have it rejected out of hand by Mr. Baldwin’s Government on its 
return to office in 1925.’ 

(d) “ . . . . itis fantastic to saddle the aon with the policy 
implied by the word ‘appeasement’ which was, in fact, adopted to the 
horror of the League supporters by its arch enemy Neville Chamberlain.” 

(e) “ As an attempt to replace international chaos with international 
order the League was never fairly tested, because its success depended 
on a determination to make it succeed by the major Powers, notably Great 
Britain, and this was not forthcoming.” 


As regards (a) and (0) of the foregoing, the sequel of the chief events was :— 

(x1) On 7th March, 1936, German troops marched into Cologne, Coblenz, 
Frankfort-on-Maine, and Mainz, and crossed the Rhine by train to enter 
Trier and Saarbrucken. The following day Berlin announced that the 
demilitarized zone was being taken over. 

(2) On the 8th March, M. Sarrault, Prime Minister of France, in a long 
speech denouncing Germany, said that the Council of the League had been 
informed. 

(3) On that same day Mr. S. M. Bruce, as President of the League 
Council, received the French note calling for the urgent summoning of the 
Council. 

(4) At the invitation of the British Government, the League Council 
met in London on 14th March. Germany was invited to be represented 
and on the rgth March Ribbentrop made a long speech to the Council to 
justify Germany’s actions. 

(5) The Council subsequently took a vote, and agreed by a large majority 
that Germany had infringed Article 43 of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
Treaty of Locarno. 
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(6) After an intervalsduring which there was a somewhat acrimonious 
exchange of views between the Locarno Powers and Germany, the League 
Council decided on the 2oth April to adjourn until after the French elections. 


(7) From this point, the attention of the League Council was diverted 
from the occupation of the Rhine by the Germans to the occupation of Addis 
Ababa on 5th May by the Italians, and any idea of military action against 
the former never got any further than “ Staff Talks ” between representatives 
of the Navy, Army, and Air Staffs of Britain, France and Belgium. 


For the rest, the League was never a super-State and never had any powers 
beyond those authorized by the Governments of the nations which belonged to it. 
Therefore, the protocol with which Lord Cecil was associated in 1925, like the French 
proposal, when faced with the occupation of the Rhine, that the League Powers 
should place “ all their aerial and naval forces at the disposal of the Council of the 
League ” amounted to nothing in the absence of the support of the governments 
of the nations composing the League. 


It is beyond dispute that the League failed because it lacked the whole-hearted 
support and co-operation of the Powers, but it was the refusal of the American people 
to endorse their President’s enthusiasm for a League, rather than the apathy of 
British Governments, which caused the League to have feet of clay. 


The real tragedy of the League was that it caused so many well-meaning people 
of all nations to rely upon it for the peace of the world. The nebulous conception 
of “ Collective Security ’’ became a substitute for a strong British Navy, Army, 
and Air Force, and this was the main reason why again and again appeasement 
had to be the policy until aggression could be tolerated no more. Then, at last, 
Britain led the stand for right and freedom. But the years of League politics 
found us so weak that we have been within an ace of the disaster which overtook 
our ally, and perhaps the most active partner in League affairs—France. 


ye... . Mr. MacDonald did not admit the right of the British Delegation 
at Geneva to commit this country irrevocably to any decisions for which Parliamentary 
sanction had not been obtained.”—Times, October 7th, 1924, p. 13. 











GENERAL SERVICE NOTES 


Arp To Russia.—Mr. Law, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, speaking in 
the House of Commons on 12th November, 1942, gave some figures of supplies despatched 
to Russia from this country and the United States covering a period of 12 months. The 
figures represented despatches to Russia by the northern route only. Not all of them 
reached their destination, but the great bulk did. 


During 12 months there were despatched 3,052 aircraft, 4,084 tanks, 30,031 vehicles 
and 831,000 tons of miscellaneous cargo (such as shells, small-arm ammunition, steel 
products, machinery, machine tools, and quantities of non-ferrous metals, foodstuffs 
and medical supplies). In addition, there were delivered 42,000 tons of aviation spirit 
and petrol, and 66,000 tons of fuel oil. 


An element in the transaction which ought never to be forgotten, said Mr. Law, 
was that the effort to get these supplies to Russia had not been made without cost, and 
had demanded of our seamen heroic feats of endurance. 






















NAVY NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 


*H.M. THe KinG 


The King visited the Admiralty on 22nd September, and was received by Mr. A. V. 
Alexander, First Lord, and Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound, First Sea Lord. 
He spent some time in the war room. 


His Majesty visited Portsmouth on 30th September and took luncheon in 
H.M.S. “ Victory’ with Admiral Sir William James, who relinquished the post of 
Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, next day. The King saw naval craft which had been 
in action, and inspected a number of Royal Marines who had taken part in the Dieppe 
raid or in operations in Crete and Madagascar. He also inspected men of the Allied 
Navies. 

APPOINTMENTS 

Deputy First SEA Lorp.—On 5th August, it was announced by the First Lord 
in the House of Commons that in view of the expanding naval administrative work at 
the Admiralty, and in order that the First Sea Lord may be able to devote the maximum 
time to planning and operational duties in regard to the conduct of the war, a Deputy 
First Sea Lord had been appointed to take over the administrative side of the First 
Sea Lord’s duties. In particular, the Deputy First Sea Lord will superintend the 
work of the naval staff related to the provision of the necessary naval forces of all types, 
including the Fleet Air Arm, and other requirements to meet the present and future 
needs of the conduct of the war. He will also deal with all large questions in connection 
with the fighting efficiency of the Fleet as regards training and material. Admiral 
Sir Charles Kennedy-Purvis, K.C.B., who recently relinquished command of a foreign 
station (America and West Indies), had been appointed as Deputy First Sea Lord. He 
assumed his duties on 29th July. 


CHIEF OF Nava Arr SERVICES.—In answering a question in the House, the Financial 
Secretary of the Admiralty, on 14th October, referred to the appointment of Admiral 
Sir Frederick Dreyer as Chief of Naval Air Services. 


The office of Fifth Sea Lord has not been filled since the appointment of Rear-Admiral 
Lyster to a sea command. 


FLaG APPOINTMENTS.—The following were announced by the Admiralty on 
5th August :— 

Vice-Admiral Sir Alban T. B. Curteis, K.C.B., has been selected for an appoint- 
ment abroad. 

Rear-Admiral A. J. Power, C.B., C.V.O., has been appointed in command of 
a Cruiser Squadron. 

Rear-Admiral A. F. E. Palliser, D.S.C., has taken up a shore appointment 
abroad. 

PROMOTIONS. 

The following promotions were announced on 16th September :— 

Vice-Admiral (acting Admiral) Sir Geoffrey Layton, K.C.B., D.S.O., to Admiral, 
to date 15th September, 1942. 

Rear-Admiral John Henry Godfrey, C.B., to Vice-Admiral, to date 15th 
September, 1942. 


The following promotions to Rear-Admiral, to date 28th July, 1942, were announced 
on 30th July :— 
Captain Oliver Bevir, A.D.C. 
Captain Douglas B. Fisher, C.B.E., A.D.C. 
Captain Arthur W. La T. Bisset, A.D.C. 
Captain Cecil H. J. Harcourt, C.B.E. 
Captain Wilfred R. Patterson, C.B., C.V.O. 
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In the London Gazetie on 21st August, it was announced that Captain (E) J. B. 
Sidgwick, R.N., had been promoted to be Rear-Admiral (E) from 1st August, 1942. 
Rear-Admiral Sidgwick is the first officer to be promoted to this rank. 






Honours AND AWARDS 










VICTORIA CROsS 


On 8th July, it was announced that the King had approved the award of the 
Victoria Cross to Commander Anthony Cecil Capel Miers, D.S.O., R.N., for valour in com- 
mand of H.M. Submarine “ Torbay,” in a daring and successful raid on shipping in a 
defended enemy harbour, planned with full knowledge of the great hazards to be expected 
during seventeen hours in waters closely patrolled by the enemy. On arriving in the 
harbour he had to charge his batteries lying on the surface in full moonlight, under the 
guns of the enemy. As he could not see his target, he waited several hours and attacked 
in full daylight in a glassy calm. When he had fired his torpedoes he was heavily 
counter-attacked, and had to withdraw through a long channel with anti-submarine 
craft all round and continuous air patrols overhead. 
































ORDER OF THE BATH 


On oth September, it was announced that Acting Vice-Admiral E. N. Syfret, C.B., 
had been promoted to K.C.B. for bravery and dauntless resolution in fighting an important 
convoy through to Malta in the face of relentless attacks by day and night from enemy 
submarines, aircraft and surface forces. This appointment is also in recognition of 
Acting Vice-Admiral Syfret’s services in command of the successful operations which led 
to the capture of Diego Suarez. 

On gth September, it was announced that Captain G. Grantham, D.S.O., R.N., and 
Captain A. L. Poland, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N., had been appointed C.B. for courage, skill 
and seamanship in H.M. ships ‘‘ Cleopatra’ and “‘ Jervis,” in a brilliant action against 
strong enemy forces, which were driven off and severely damaged. This action resulted 
m the safe passage to Malta of an important convoy. 


ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


On gth September, it was announced that Rear-Admiral H. M. Burrough, C.B., 
D.S.O., had been appointed K.B.E., and Rear-Admiral A. L. St. G. Lyster, C.B., C.V.O., 
D.S.O., had been appointed C.B.E.-for bravery and dauntless resolution in fighting an 
important convoy through to Malta in the face of relentless attacks by day and night 
from enemy submarines, aircraft and surface forces. 

On 7th October, it was announced that Rear-Admiral K. H. L Mackenzie had been 
appointed C.B.E. for bravery, endurance and sustained devotion to duty at Malta and 
at sea during and after the passage of an important convoy. 


On ist July, the award of the C.B.E. to Captain F. M. Smith, D.S.O., R.D., R.N.R., 
was announced “‘ for outstanding services.” 

On 19th August, the award of the C.B.E. was announced to Captain William Henry 
Charles Lawrence, O.B.E., Master. His ship was in a convoy to Russia which was sub- 
jected to heavy and continuous attack from the air, from surface craft and from sub- 
marines. The Commodore’s ship was sunk, and the Master, who was acting as Vice- 
Commodore, took over the duties and performed them with signal success during the 
remainder of a very arduous operation. 


DECORATIONS FOR MERCHANT NAvy. 


In the House of Commons on 8th September, the Prime Minister announced that 
the King had approved the addition of the Distinguished Service Order, the Conspicuous 
Gallantry Medal, and the Distinguished Service Medal to the list of decorations open for 
award in the Merchant Navy. The first awards of the D.S.O. to officers of the Merchant 
Navy were announced the same evening, and were granted to officers who had taken part 
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in the recent Malta convoy—Captain D. R. MacFarlane, O.B.E., Master; Captain F. N. 
Riley, Master ; and Captain R. Wrea, Master. 


WomeEn’s Royvart NAVAL SERVICE. 


DecoraTion.—Honours announced on 21st October included the award of the 
M.B.E. to Third Officer Pamela I. N. Grace, the first officer of the W.R.N.S. to be 
decorated for bravery. During an air raid which blew out a wall of her room, her only 
thought was for the safety of thirty W.R.N.S. ratings in the same building, whom she 
mustered and marched to a shelter, although suffering from severe shock. 


PERSONNEL 


WarRANT AIR PILOTS AND OBSERVERS.—In the London Gazette on 16th October, 
it was announced that the Admiralty had considered it necessary to make certain 
improvements in the conditions of service of personnel of the Flying Branch, viz., to 
increase the pay of acting rating Observers and of Air Gunners ; to improve the prospects 
of promotion of Air Gunners to Warrant rank and above, and to change the titles. The 
title of Air Gunner was changed to Telegraphist Air-Gunner. The titles of Warrant 
Pilots and above, and Warrant Observers and above, were changed to the following :— 


Warrant Commissioned Lieutenant 
Title. Title. Title. 
Warrant Pilot and Warrant Air Commissioned Lieutenant (A) 
above Officer (P) Air Officer (P) 
Warrant Observer and Warrant Air Commissioned Lieutenant (A) 
above Officer (O) Air Officer (O) 


Telegraphist Air Gunners are to be eligible for advancement to Warrant rank and 
above, with the titles Warrant Air Officer (A.G.), Commissioned Air Officer (A.G.), and 
Lieutenant (A.). : 


OBSERVERS’ BapGE.—The King has approved the design of a badge to be worn by 
all Commissioned and Warrant Officers who are qualified as Observers in the Fleet Air 
Arm, whether of the Executive, Air Branch, or Royal Marines. The badge consists of 
wings of gold embroidery having in the centre a fouled silver anchor surrounded by the 
letter “‘ O ” in silver rope, and surmounted by a crown. 


Sure MEcHANIC Brancu.—In the London Gazette, on 18th September, reference 
was made to the Order in Council of 26th March, 1941, in which the establishment was 
sanctioned of separate Mechanic Branches to include engine-room, electrical, and 
ordnance ratings. It has become necessary to enter into the Royal Navy men with experi- 
ence of shipbuilding trades who cannot properly be assigned to an existing branch. A new 
order, therefore, sanctions the establishment, for the duration of the War, of a Ship 
Mechanic Branch in the Royal Navy, the titles, rates of pay, and conditions of service 
to be the same as those for the Engine-Room, Electrical and Ordnance Mechanics. 


GREENWICH HospiTaL PEnsrons.—In the London Gazette, on 11th August, it was 
stated that an Order in Council of 16th January, 1924, which sanctioned the re-allocation 
of Greenwich Hospital pensions, provided that in the case of an officer retired from the 
Lieutenants’ list or equivalent rank in the engineer, medical, accountant or instructor 
branches, the rate of pension should be £40 instead of £50. The Admiralty consider 
it desirable that the sum provided for these pensions should be utilized to the fullest extent, 
and that there is no longer good reason for debarring these officers from receiving the 
full pension of £50. 

ARCHBISHOP’S VISIT TO HoME FLEET.—On 14th September, it was announced that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Temple, had paid a formal visit to the Home Fleet. 
This is believed to be the first time that the Primate of All England has visited the Fleet 
in war-time. 

PRIME MINISTER’S VisiT.—In his speech on receiving the Freedom of Edinburgh 
on 12th October, Mr. Churchill stated that he had come from a visit to the Fleet. He 
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had spent a few days going over a great many ships, some fresh from action in the 
Mediterranean, others after fighting their way through with the Russian convoy. Reuter’s 
special correspondent with the Fleet stated that the Prime Minister travelled to the 
anchorage in H.M.S. “‘ Faulknor,’’ one of the destroyers that formed the Russian convoy 
escort, and boarded the flagship ‘“‘ King George V.’”’ Next day he visited the aircraft- 
carrier that played such a significant part in the recent convoy to Russia, and from 
there visited H.M.S. “‘ Scylla,” flagship of the convoy. He visited a battleship and went 
on to a destroyer depot-ship, where six destroyers had been secured alongside, all 
connected to the parent ship by loud speakers, from which hundreds of men heard 
Mr. Churchill speak. He paid tribute to the men of the convoys, thanked them for the 
work they had done elsewhere, and paid tribute to the part the ‘‘ Nelson” and 
“ Rodney ”’ had played in the last Malta convoy. On the Sunday the Prime Minister 
attended divine service on board the ‘‘ King George V.” 


MATERIAL. 


LossEs REPLACED.—In a speech at Sheffield on 20th September, Mr. Alexander, 
First Lord, said that in the last two and a quarter years, capital ships, aircraft carriers, 
and cruisers of the Royal Navy which had been lost had been replaced. We had lost a 
considerable number of destroyers, but they had been more than replaced. Canada 
had made a substantial contribution with a fleet of corvettes, and we now had hundreds 
of landing craft. That had been done in face of a series of other tasks. We are producing 
in this country aircraft, tanks, ammunition, ships, and, above all, in ship-repairing, a 
larger output per man of the population than any other country in the world. 

VoLuME OF ReEparrs.—In a broadcast talk to America in the “ Production Front ”’ 
series on 17th September, Vice-Admiral W. F. Wake-Walker, Third Sea Lord, spoke of 
the volume of repair work. The labour available in the shipbuilding industry could not 
all be used for building, for some was needed for repair work as well. Damage due to 
enemy attacks, navigating in fog and darkness without lights, Atlantic storms, and 
continuous service entailed an enormous amount of repair work, both for warships and 
merchant ships. Twenty-three thousand and more warship repairs and refits had been 
needed, and 140,000,000 gross tons of merchant ships, or 35,000 ships, had been put 
back into service. In spite of the enemy’s concentrated attempts, our ships still used our 
ports and coastal waters. 


ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE 


UniIForRM.—In the London Gazette on 14th August, it was announced that in pursuance 
of His Majesty’s pleasure the following change is to be made in the uniforms of Lieutenant- 
Commanders, R.N.V.R. The half stripe of the cuff distinction lace worn by these officers 
is to be waved in the same manner as the full width lace. The half stripe is not to exceed 
one-eighth of an inch in width, and is to be spaced three-eighths of an inch from the 
broad stripes. 

ROYAL MARINES 

Promotions.—Colonel Commandant (Temporary Brigadier) A. P. Dawson, C.B.E., 
A.D.C., to be Major-General, to date 5th August, 1942. Lieutenant-Colonel W. B. F. Lukis 
to be Acting Colonel-Commandant (Temporary Brigadier) to date 11th August, 1942. 

Hon. CoLonEL-COMMANDANT.—Lieutenant-General G. R. S. Hickson, C.B., C.B.E., 
has been appointed to be Honorary Colonel-Commandant, Portsmouth Division, to date 


4th October, 1942. 
DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 


AUSTRALIA 


Loss oF H.M.A.S. ‘‘ CANBERRA.’’—It was announced on 20th August that the heavy 
cruiser ‘‘ Canberra ’’ had been lost during the battle for the Solomons. Captain F. E. 
Getting, R.A.N., the commanding officer, lost his life, but most of the complement of 
816 were rescued. 
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REPLACEMENT.—In the House of Commons on 8th September, in the course of 
review of the War, Mr. Churchill, referring to the ‘‘ Canberra,” said that His Majesty’s 
Government considered that the Commonwealth Government should not bear this 
grievous loss, following the sinking of other gallant Australian ships. They had therefore 
decided to offer, freely and unconditionally, to transfer H.M. 8-in. gun cruiser ‘‘ Shrop- 
shire ’’ to the Commonwealth Government. The offer had been most warmly received. 


On 14th September, following a suggestion from Australia, it was announced that the 
King had asked that the ‘‘ Shropshire ’”’ should be re-named ‘‘ Canberra.’’ The King, 
in his message, said he felt that the people of Australia will wish that the name of their 
capital should continue to be borne by one of their warships. Mr. Curtin warmly 
welcomed, on behalf of Australia, the King’s action. 


CANADA 


CoMMAND CHANGES.—On 29th September, Mr. MacDonald, Minister for the Navy, 
announced certain changes in the senior commands. Rear-Admiral G. C. Jones, Com- 
manding Officer on the Atlantic Coast since 1940, has been appointed Vice-Chief of the 
Naval Staff in Ottawa. Rear-Admiral L. W. Murray, Flag Officer of the Newfoundland 
Forces, succeeds Rear-Admiral Jones in the Atlantic Command. Commodore H. E. Reid, 
from the post of Vice-Chief of the Naval Staff, assumes the command of the Newfoundland 
Forces, to which Captain H. T. W. Grant, Chief of Naval Personnel at Ottawa, had also 
been posted. 


MATERIAL.—H.M.C.S. ‘‘ Huron,”’ one of a number of “ Tribal’’ class destroyers 
being built for the Royal Canadian Navy in Britain, was launched in July. On 4th 
August, the Canadian Navy Minister announced at Halifax that he expected a 20 per cent. 
increase in the number of vessels of all types by the end of-the year. The force, he 
added, now numbers approximately 450. 


MERCHANT SHIPBUILDING.—On 28th September, Mr. Howe, Minister of Munitions, 
stated that the Canadian shipbuilding industry had built and delivered into service, 
in the first nine months of 1942, fifty 10,o00-ton ocean cargo vessels. The British 
Columbian yards were working seven days a week and, favoured with ideal weather, had 
led the way both in the number of ships and the speed of production. Speaking at 
Liverpool on 7th September, Mr. A. E. Bryan, Canadian Trade Commissioner, said that 
Canada was taking her full share of the allied war effort. She was launching a ship 
every four days, turning out 4oo tanks a month, and her Navy was doing a third of the 
Atlantic convoy work. 


WarsuHip Losses.—On 14th September, the Minister of the Navy announced the 
loss through enemy action of the patrol vessel ‘“‘ Raccoon,”’ with all hands (38). On 
17th September, the loss was announced of the corvette ‘‘ Charlottetown’ by enemy 
submarine action. On 21st September, the loss by enemy action was announced of the 
destroyer ‘‘ Ottawa.” 


War aAGAInst U-Boats.—The destruction of a U-boat by the Canadian destroyer 
“* Assiniboine ’’ was announced on 20th September. Survivors were taken prisoner. 
On 30th September, the Navy Minister announced that the Canadian Navy during the 
summer in the Atlantic area had definitely sunk four German U-Boats, probably sunk 
two others, and had made many other promising attacks which might be listed as possible 
sinkings. 

ALEUTIANS CAMPAIGN.—On 8th October, the Navy Minister announced that a 
Canadian naval force of five warships co-operated with the United States force which had 
landed recently in the Aleutian Islands. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


GIFT FOR NEw CrvuiIsER.—On 23rd September, on the conclusion of his visit to 
Newfoundland, Mr. Attlee, Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs, was presented with 
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a cheque for £11,300 for the Admiralty, which had been contributed to the H.M.S. 
‘‘ Newfoundland ” fund, sponsored by the Evening Telegram, to pay for the torpedo 
tubes of this cruiser. 

NEW ZEALAND 


First STEEL MINESWEEPER.—The first steel minesweeper to be built at Port 
Chalmers, New Zealand, was launched in September. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


TRAINING Camp.—It was announced on 14th September that, in consultation with 
the Union Government, the British Government had planned the construction of a naval 
training camp in the Wentworth district of Durban, where ratings of the Royal Navy 
will be trained. The camp will accommodate 8,000 men. 


MINESWEEPER FunpD.—On 23rd September, it was announced that the fund to 
provide a vessel for anti-submarine and minesweeper duties to replace the ‘‘ Parktown,” 
lost when escaping from Tobruk, had reached £16,000 towards the £25,000 required. 


INDIA 


TorPeDo ScHooLt.—On 17th August, the foundation stone of the new torpedo 
school for the Royal Indian Navy was laid by the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, whose 
generosity had made it possible to acquire the land on which the school is being built. 
Speaking at the ceremony, Vice-Admiral Sir Herbert Fitzherbert, Flag Officer Commanding 
the R.I.N., referred to India’s continuing growth to full ‘‘ navyhood.”’ With the 
establishment of this new branch of the service, the R.I.N. was placed for the first time 
on a level with the Royal Navy and all the other portions of the Imperial Navy. 
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ARMY NOTES 


His MAJESTY THE KING 


The King inspected military units in East Anglia on 7th August, and visited troops 
in the Scottish Command on 15th and 16th October. 


The King has been pleased to approve the following appointments :— 

To BE AIDE-DE-CAMP GENERAL TO THE Kinc.—General Sir Alan F. Brooke, K.C.B., 
D.S.O. ; 11th September, 1942. 

To BE AIDES-DE-CAMP TO THE KING: 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier) L. C. T. Graham, M.C., Indian Army; 16th March, 
1942. 

Colonel (acting Major-General) K. J. Martin, D.S.O.; 1st September, 1942. 

COLONELS COMMANDANT :— 


Lieut.-General C. A. Bird, C.B., D.S.O., to be Colonel Commandant of the Corps. 
of Royal Engineers; 11th July, 1942. 


Major-General A. A. Goschen, C.B., D.S.O., to be Colonel Commandant, Royal 
Horse Artillery ; 15th September, 1942. 


Major-General H. A. Lewis, C.B., C.B.E. (retired pay), to be Colonel Commandant, 
Royal Artillery ; 15th September, 1942. 
REGIMENTAL COLONELS :— 


Colonel (hon. Brigadier-General) The Lord Gowrie, V.C., P.C., G.C.M.G., C.B., 
D.S.O., LL.D. (retired pay), to be Colonel, Welsh Guards ; 25th June, 1942. 


Colonel (hon. Brigadier) R. Howlett, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (retired pay), to be Colonel 
of the Royal Fusiliers ; 27th July, 1942. 
ARMY COUNCIL 


The King was pleased, by Letters Patent under the Great Seal bearing date 14th 
August, 1942, to appoint the following to be His Majesty’s Army Council :— 


The Rt. Hon. Sir P. James Grigg, K.C.B., K.C.S.I.—President. 
Brigadier-General H. P., Baron Croft, C.M.G., T.D.—Vice-President. 
General Sir Alan F. Brooke, K.C.B., D.S.O. 
Lieut.-General Sir Ronald F. Adam, Bt., K.C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. 
Lieut.-General Sir Thomas S. Riddell-Webster, K.C.B., D.S.O. 
Major-General (acting Lieut.-General) A. E. Nye, C.B., M.C. 
Colonel (acting Lieut.-General) R. M. Weeks, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., T.D. 
Captain A. Henderson, K.C. 
Captain E. D. Sandys. 
Sir Frederick C. Bovenschen, K.B.E., C.B. 
E. B. B. Speed, Fsq., M.C. 

Honours AND AWARDS 


Victoria Cross.—The King has been pleased to approve the award of the Victoria 
Cross to :— 

(a) Private A. H. Wakenshaw, the Durham Light Infantry (posthumous)—in recog- 
nition of most conspicuous gallantry and self-sacrifice near Mersa Matruh on 27th June, 
1942. 
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(b) Private A. S. Gurney, Australian Military Forces (posthumous)—in recognition 
of outstanding heroism at Tel el Eisa on 22nd July, 1942. 


(c). Sergeant Q. G. M. Smythe, South African Forces—in recognition of conspicuous 
gallantry in action in the Alem Hamza area on 5th June, 1942. 


(d) Sergeant K. Elliott, New Zealand Military Forces—in recognition of outstanding 
personal courage, conspicuous gallantry and fearless leadership near Ruweisat on 
15th July, 1942. 

(e) Lieut.-Colonel C. C. I. Merritt, the South Saskatchewan Regiment, Canadian 
Army—in recognition of matchless gallantry and inspiring leadership during the raid 
on Dieppe, 19th August. 1942. 


(f) Captain (temporary Major) P. A. Porteous, Royal Artillery—in recognition of 
most gallant conduct, brilliant leadership and tenacious devotion to duty during the raid 
on Dieppe, roth August, 1942. 


Among honours awarded in recognition of gallant and distinguished services in the 
Middle East during the period November, 1941, to April, 1942, were :— 

C.B.—Major-General I. P. de Villiers, M.C., South African Forces. 

Lieut.-General (acting) W. H. E. Gott, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (since killed in action). 

Brigadier (temporary) F. H. Kisch, C.B.E., D.S.O. (retired pay). 

Major-General (acting) F. W. Messervy, D.S.O., Indian Army. ~ 

Brigadier (temporary) C. H. Miller, C.B.E. 

Lieut.-General (acting) C. W. M. Norrie, D.S.O., M.C. 

Major-General (acting) W. W. Richards, C.B.E., M.C. 

Major-General R. M. Scobie, C.B.E., M.C. 

Brigadier (temporary) E. J. Shearer, C.B.E., M.C., Indian Army (retired). 

Lieut.-General (acting) R. G. W. H. Stone, D.S.O., M.C. 

Major-General (temporary) E. F. Tickell, C.B.E., M.C. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS. 
The following appointments have been announced :— 


To be Quartermaster-Generval to the Forces.—Lieut.-General Sir Thomas S. Riddell- 
Webster, K.C.B., D.S.O.; 14th August, 1942. 


To be G.O. C.-in-C., Eastern Command.—Lieut.-General (acting) J. A. H. Gammell, 
C.B., D.S.O., M.C. ; 7th September, 1942. 


To be G.O. C.-in-C., South-Eastern Command.—Lieut.-General (acting) J. G. des R. 
Swayne, C.B., C.B.E.; 7th September, 1942. 


To be G.O. C.-in-C., Western Command.—Lieut.-General (temporary) E. C. A. 
Schreiber, C.B., D.S.O.; 7th September, 1942. 


To be Director, Army Dental Service, War Office. Major-General A. B. Austin (late 
A. D. Corps) ; 1st September, 1942. 
The following appointments in the Middle East were announced in August :— 


To be Commander-in-Chief, Middle East.—General the Hon. Sir Harold R. L. G. 
Alexander, K.C.B., C.S.I., D.S.O., M.C. 


To be Commander, Eighth Army.—Lieut.-General B. L. Montgomery, C.B., D.S.O. 


To be Commander, XXX Corps, with acting rank of Lieut.-General.—Colonel este il 
Major-General) H. Lumsden, D.S.O., M.C.; 21st August, 1942. 


To be Chief of the General Staff, Middle East, with acting rank of Lieut.-General.— 
Major-General R. L. McCreery, D.S.O., M.B.E., M.C.; 23rd August, 1942. 
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It was also announced that a new jndependent Army Command had been established, 
to be known as the Persia-Iraqg Command, with General Sir H. Maitland Wilson, G.B.E., 
K.C.B., D.S.O., as G.O. C.-in-C, 


The following promotions have been announced :— 


General.—Lieut.-General E. P. Quinan, K.C.I.E., C.B., D.S.0., O.B.E., Indian Army, 
to be General; 16th August, 1942. 


Lieut.-General.—The undermentioned Major-General (temporary Lieut.-General) 
to be Lieut.-General :— 


B. L. Montgomery, C.B., D.S.O. ; 16th October, 1942. 
The undermentioned Major-General to be acting Lieut.-General :— 
Sir Oliver W. H. Leese, Bt., C.B.E., D.S.O.; 12th September, 1942. 


The following Colonels (temporary Major-Generals) to be acting Lieut.-General :— 
B. G. Horrocks, M.C. ; 13th August, 1942. G.C. Bucknall, M.C.; 12th September, 1942. 


The following Colonel (acting Major-General) to be acting Lieut.-General :— 
G. W. R. Templer, D.S.O., O.B.E.; 14th September, 1942. 


The following Colonel to be acting Lieut.-General :—W. D. Morgan, D.S.O., M.C. ; 
7th September, 1942. 


Major-Generals.—The following Colonels (temporary Major-Generals) to be Major- 
General :—C. R. C. Lane, M.C., Indian Army; 21st July, 1942. G. M. Fitzgerald, 
M.C., Indian Army; 1st August, 1942. H. B. W. Hughes, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. ; 
16th October, 1942, with seniority from 16th November, 1940. 


The following Colonel to be Major-General :—A. B. Austin (late Army Dental 
Corps) ; 1st September, 1942. 


The following Colonels (acting Major-Generals) to be temporary Major-General :— 
G. C. Bucknall, M.C.; 29th July, 1942. C. C. Fowkes, C.B.E., M.C., 14th September, 
1942. G. R. Smallwood, M.C.; 15th September, 1942. A. G. B. Buchanan; 22nd 
September, 1942. E.C. Hayes ; 22nd September, 1942. H. Price-Williams, D.S.O., M.C.; 
ist October, 1942. K. J. Martin, D.S.O., A.D.C. ; 6th October, 1942. W.R.C. Penney, 
D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C.; roth October, 1942. R. A. Savory, D.S.O., M.C., Indian Army ; 
11th October, 1942. J. M. L. Grover, M.C.; 13th October, 1942. C. W. Norman; 
15th October, 1942. D. F. McConnel, C.B.E., D.S.O.; 16th October, 1942. 


The following Lieut.-Colonels (acting Major-Generals) to be temporary Major- 
General :—D. G. Bromilow, D.S.O. (retired pay), late Indian Army; 5th August, 1942. 
A. W. C. Richardson, D.S.O., retired pay ; 20th September, 1942. 


The following Colonels (temporary Brigadiers) to be acting Major-General :— 
E. E. Dorman-Smith, M.C.; 16th June, 1942. C. E. N. Lomax, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. ; 
19th July, 1942. N.C. D. Brownjohn, O.B.E., M.C.; 27th July, 1942. C. D. Moorhead, 
D.S.O., M.C.; 14th August, 1942. C. T. Beckett, M.C.; 14th July, 1942. A. L. I. 
Friend, C.B.E., M.C. (retired pay) ; 17th August, 1942. R. Briggs; 21st August, 1942. 
A. E, Robinson, D.S.O.; 14th September, 1942. J. O. Carpenter, C.B.E., M.C.; 15th 
September, 1942. G. Surtees, C.B.E., M.C.; 15th September, 1942. J. A. Baillon, 
O.B.E., M.C. ; 15th September, 1942. R.G. Lochner, M.C.; 15th August, 1942. W. W. 
Richards, C.B.E., M.C.; 9th January, 1942. E. A. Woods, M.C.; 1st August, 1942. 

The following Colonel to be Acting Major-General :—C. H. Miller, C.B.E. ; 
14th August, 1942. 

The following Lieut.-Colonels (temporary or acting Brigadiers) to be acting Major- 
General :—J. S. Lethbridge, M.C.; 11th June, 1942. A. B. Blaxland, O.B.E., Indian 
Army ; 22nd july, 1942. 

The following Majors (acting Brigadiers) to be acting Major-General :—J. M. L. 
Renton, D.S.O., O.B.E., Rifle Brigade; 17th June, 1942. J. S. Nichols, D.S.O., M.C., 
Border Regiment ; 22nd June, 1942. 
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THE Army IN InNpD1A.—The following appointments have been announced :— 












































To be Commanders :— 

Major-General (acting Lieut.-General) N. M. S. Irwin, C.B., D.S.O., M.C.; 1st 
August, 1942. 

Colonel (temporary Major-General) G. A. P. Scoones, C.S.I., D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., 
Indian Army ; 1st August, 1942 (and is granted the acting rank of Lieut.-General). 


To be Divisional Commanders, with acting rank of Major-General :— 
Colonel (temporary Brigadier) D. Stuart, O.B.E., Indian Army; 1st August, 1942. 


Lieut.-Colonel (temporary Brigadier) H. L. Davies, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., Indian 
Army; 12th August, 1942. 
GENERAL 
Losses AT ToBRUK.—The major formations lost in the fall of Tobruk on 21st June’ 
1942, were :— 
Headquarters, 2nd South African Division. 
4th South African Brigade. 
6th South African Brigade. 
2o1st Guards (Motor) Brigade. 
32nd Army Tank Brigade. 
11th Indian Infantry Brigade. 


These major formations included battalions of the Royal Tank Regiment, Coldstream 
Guards, Worcestershire Regiment, Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders, 5th Mahratta 
Light Infantry and Gurkha Rifles, and a detachment of Scots Guards. Apart from 
artillery and Royal Engineers included in the above formations, there were in the garrison 
a number of units of ancillary services, most of which were troops from the United 
Kingdom. ¢ 

PALESTINE REGIMENT.—The Secretary of State for War announced on 6th August, 
that H.M. Government had decided upon the immediate formation of a Palestine 
Regiment of the British Army, consisting of separate Jewish and Arab infantry battalions, 
for general service in the Middle East. They would be normally employed in Palestine 
or adjacent countries. The existing Palestinian companies of The Buffs would be 
incorporated in the regiment, for which it was hoped to obtain an additional 10,000 
recruits. 


Home Guarp.—The official age for youths joining the Home Guard has been reduced 
from 17 to 16, but each boy will have to obtain the written consent of his parents or 
guardian before being allowed to join. They will be attached to anti-aircraft batteries 
and used also for liaison work and carrying despatches in the general service Home Guard 
units. The number will be limited, and preference is to be given to members of the 
Army Cadet Force, Junior Training Corps, Sea Cadets and Air Training Corps. 


WELFARE AND EpucATION.—Major-General Willans, Director-General of Army 
Welfare and Education, addressing the Insurance Institute 6f London on 5th October, 
dealt with the various welfare and educational schemes for which his Department is 
responsible, and said that the A.B.C.A. scheme had been a tremendous success. 


In another speech, on 28th October, General Willans—referring to Army education 
—-said that mental welfare aimed at something far higher than relief from boredom. 
It aimed at making the man a better soldier now by nourishing his mind, making him 
quicker in the uptake, strengthening his self-confidence and self-respect. It aimed at 
inspiring confidence—confidence in leaders, in victory, and in the British way of life, i 
| and instilling a sense of proportion. Above all, it stimulated and vitalized leadership— 
B| most important of all the sinews of war. It aimed at linking officers and men in a bond 
which would be strengthened by the tests of war, and at creating the mentality which 
would induce men to realize that the war could be won only by our own efforts and 
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sacrifice, that a better future could only be secured by work and sacrifice, a sense of 
proportion and a realization of other people’s efforts, a mentality which would express 
itself rather in ‘‘ What can I do?” than ‘‘ What are you going to do for me?” 


MIxED SIGNAL Units.—Mixed signal units and sections, consisting partly of Royal 
Signals members and partly of A.T.S., have been formed all over Great Britain to operate 
the communications of the A.A. defences and so release more men for service abroad. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE RETIRED ARMY OFFICER.—There ought to be more wide- 
spread knowledge of the existence of the Employment Bureau for Retired Officers of 
the Army—an officially recognized institution which works under the jurisdiction of the 
Adjutant-General’s Branch of the War Office. The function of this Bureau is to assist 
retired Army officers to find civilian occupation at the end of their Service careers. Since 
September, 1939, the Bureau has embraced all officers of the Army, irrespective of the 
commissions they hold, and it will continue to do so for the duration of the war. 


Any ex-officer seeking civilian employment is recommended to apply for advice 
to the Employment Bureau at Watergate House, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. It 
should be noted that the Bureau seeks no financial assistance, and no fees are accepted 
from ex-officers for advice given or work performed to place them in employment. 


The Employment Bureau has recently issued a handy little pamphlet entitled : 
“‘Employment for the Retired Army Officer.” This includes an outline of the objects 
and organization of the Bureau, advice to the prospective applicant for employment, 
and other notes and information useful both to the seeker for civilian employment and 
to his prospective employer. The Bureau has the assistance of an Advisory Panel 
which, with the Adjutant-General to the Forces as Chairman, includes a number of 
prominent business men. 


CiviL1AN AIR Rartp Casvuatties.—The following figures show civilian casualties 
due to air raids on the United Kingdom during 1942 :— 


Injured and 


Killed detained in Total 
hospital 

January sei iia ‘oe, ae 61 ’ 173 
February ‘its wat “ie 22 aI 43 
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April ... oh se ..- =. 938 998 1,936 
May ... ie sas +» 399 425 824 
June ... or sam ws. 300 337 637 
July ... aa es eas APE 871 1,282 
August cai sos wee = 403 509 gI2 
September... ce «ss. 207 238 445 

CANADA 


Paciric CoMMAND.—In September, Major-General G. R. Pearkes, V.C., lately 
commanding the rst Canadian Division in the British Isles, returned to Canada to assume 
the appointment of G.O. C.-in-C., Pacific Command. 


DIvIsIonAL COMMANDERS.—It was announced cn 8th September that Brigadiers 
H. N. Salmon and R. F. L. Keller had, been appointed Divisional Commanders, with 
the rank of Major-General, in the Canadian Army oversea. 


CASUALTIES AT DiEPPE.—It was announced in Ottawa on 15th September that 
Canadian casualties in the raid on Dieppe (19th August) totalled 3,350, viz., 170 killed, 
including 40 officers ; 633 wounded, including 41 officers; and 2,547 missing, including 
130 officers. A few days later it was officially stated the total number of Canadians 
employed in the raid was 5,000. Their casualties therefore amounted to 67 per cent, 
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CANADA’S WAR EFFrort.—At a Press conference in London on 13th October, references 
were made to Canada’s war effort, which was described as marvellous for a population 
of less than 11,000,000. Colonel J. L. Ralston, Canadian Minister of Defence—apart 
from details as to naval and air forces—mentioned that the Canadian programme called 
for an overseas army of two corps, consisting of three infantry divisions, two armoured 
divisions, two army tank brigades, and many thousands of army and corps troops, In 
the Canadian Active Army there were now 335,000 officers and men enlisted for general 
service—all voluntarily enlisted for service anywhere they might be required. 


AUSTRALIA 


CaASUALTIES.—Mr. Forde, the Australian Army Minister, announced on 17th 
September that 28,251 Australians were prisoners of war or missing. Of these, 7,667 
were captured in the Middle East—chiefly in Greece and Crete-—and 16,286 were missing 
in Malaya ; the remainder were lost elsewhere in the Far East, including New Guinea. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


NEw SouTH AFRICA COMMAND.—An Official statement on 22nd September announced 
that, in order to co-ordinate the defences of Africa, there were to be two commands 
in eastern and southern Africa. The East Africa Command would remain in control 
of the Madagascar operations. Southern Rhodesia would come under the Union of South 
Africa, and its forces would be placed at the disposal of the G.O.C. Union Defence Force, 
as G.O.C. the new South Africa Command. 


INDIAN BattaLtion.—The formation of an Indian battalion open to all Indians 
at present serving with the Union Defence Force, and to all men recruited from the 
Indian community in South Africa, was announced at Pretoria on roth October. 


ALLIED FORCES 
FIGHTING FRENCH 


General Legentilhomme, speaking at Halifax, Yorkshire, on 30th August, said 
that whereas in July, 1940, General de Gaulle had only 1,200 soldiers and a few hundred 
sailors, by now the Fighting French Army totalled over 60,000 men—not to mention 
sailors and airmen. War losses in the Army were over 2,000 killed. 


POLAND 


General Sikorski, in a statement on 14th August, said that before the collapse of 
France the Polish Army in that country comprised two infantry divisions, one armoured 
brigade and one mountain brigade. The bulk of both infantry divisions were lost in the 
French campaign, but a considerable number of soldiers subsequently reached England. 
The Polish Army was now over 100,000 strong, and there were two armoured and 
motorized army corps, one in Britain under General Kukiel and the other in the Middle 
East under General Zajac. 

UNITED STATES 


ARMOURED Divisions.—It was announced in Washington on 3rd September that 
the United States Army was forming four more armoured divisions to bring the total of 
these divisions to fourteen. This expansion involves the creation of a third armoured 
corps. 

INFANTRY Corps.—At the same time the formation was announced of a twelfth 
corps of infantry, each of which consists of two or more divisions. 


PARACHUTE TRoopsS.—The presence in the British Isles of a force of U.S. Army 
parachute troops was announced on 18th September. They had been in this country 
for some time and were training intensively. 



















AIR NOTES 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 


THE Late DUKE OF KENT 


Air Commodore H.R.H. the Duke of Kent was killed on active service on 25th August 
when a Sunderland flying-boat crashed in the North of Scotland. His Royal Highness, 
who was attached to the staff of the Inspector-General of the Royal Air Force, was 
| proceeding to Iceland on duty. Thirteen other occupants of the aircraft were killed ; 
there was only one survivor, who was seriously injured. 


In the House of Commons on 7th October, Sir Archibald Sinclair, Secretary of 
State for Air, said that the circumstances in which the accident occurred had been 
investigated by a R.A.F. Court of Inquiry, and the sequence of events was as follows :— 
The aircraft, which was proceeding from a R.A.F. station in Scotland to Iceland, was 
airborne just after 1 o’clock in the afternoon of 25th August. Before departure, the 
correct procedure for briefing the captain as to the exact route to be followed and for 
providing full information about the weather conditions likely to be encountered was 
complied with. Local weather conditions were not good at the time of the take-off, 
but the general indications showed a likelihood of improvement to the westward. The 
captain of the aircraft was a flying boat pilot of long experience on the particular type 
of aircraft which he was flying that day, and of exceptional ability. About half-an-hour 
after take-off the aircraft was heard approaching land from the sea at what appeared 
to be a low height, and shortly afterwards it was heard to crash into the hills. The 
Court found :— 

First, that the accident occurred because the aircraft was flown on a track other 
than that indicated in the flight plan given to the pilot, and at too low an altitude to 
clear the rising ground on the track. 













































Secondly, that the responsibility for this serious mistake in airmanship lay with 
the captain of the aircraft. 

Thirdly, that the weather encountered should have presented no difficulties to 
an experienced pilot. 

Fourthly, that the examination of the propellers showed that the engines were 
under power when the aircraft struck the ground. 

Fifthly, in accordance with K.R. and A.C.I., paragraph 1325, that all the occupants 
of the aircraft were on duty at the time of the accident. 

The Chief Inspector of Accidents is in agreement with the findings of the Court. 

The funeral of His Royal Highness took place at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, on 
29th August. The Royal Air Force was represented by Air Chief Marshal Sir Philip 
Joubert de la Ferté, Air Marshals H. Edwards and T. L. Leigh-Mallory; Air Vice- 
Marshals G. R. M. Reid, A. C. Maund, R. Graham and F. H. McNamara, V.C., acted as 
pall bearers. The Bearer Party, under the command of Wing Commander Edward 
Fielden, was drawn from non-commissioned air crews of Operational Fighter Squadrons 
of the R.A.F. 

APPOINTMENTS 

The following appointments were announced on 17th August :— 

Air Marshal Sir William L. Welsh, K.C.B., D.S.C., A.F.C., for special duties. 

Air Marshal Philip Babington, C.B., M.C., A.F.C., to be Air Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief, Flying Training Command, vice Sir William Welsh. 

Air Marshal Sir Bertine Sutton, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., to be Air Member for 
Personnel, vice Air Marshal Babington. 
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The following were announced on 12th October :— 


Air Marshal Sir John S. T. Bradley, K.C.B., C.B.E., to the Air Ministry as Deputy 
Air Member for Supply and Organization, vice Air Vice-Marshal D. G. Donald. 


Air Vice-Marshal D. G. Donald, C.B., D.F.C., A.F.C., with the acting rank of Air 
Marshal, to be Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Maintenance Command, vice Sir John 
Bradley. 


The following was announced on 20th October :— 


With the approval of the Prime Minister, the Minister of Aircraft Production has 
appointed Air Chief Marshal Sir Wilfrid Freeman, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., to be Chief 
Executive at the Ministry of Aircraft Production. Under the Minister he will co- 
ordinate and direct the production and the research and development sides of the 
Department. 


On taking up his new appointment, Sir Wilfrid Freeman has retired from the R.A.F. 
and from the Air Council, and the King has approved his promotion to Knight Grand 
Cross (Military Division) of the Order of the Bath in recognition of his outstanding 
services. 


The Secretary of State for Air has appointed Air Vice-Marshal C. E. H. Medhurst, 
C.B., O.B.E., M.C., Assistant Chief of the Air Staff (Intelligence), to act temporarily as 
Vice-Chief of the Air Staff, and has also appointed him to be an additional member of 
the Air Council while serving in that capacity. 


Matta.—On 18th July, the Air Ministry announced that Air Vice-Marshal Hugh 
Pughe Lloyd, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., who had been Air Officer Commanding the 
Royal Air Force, Mediterranean, for the past year, had been succeeded by Air Vice- 
Marshal Keith Rodney Park, C.B., M.C., D.F.C., and would be taking up shortly another 
post. Air Vice-Marshal Park, who commanded No. 11 Group, Fighter Command, during 
the Battle of Britain, had just relinquished the post of Air Officer Commanding, R.A.F., 
Egypt. 


MIppLeE East.—It was announced on 9th September that Air Vice-Marshal H. P. 
Lloyd had been appointed Senior Air Staff Officer at Headquarters, Royal Air Force, 
Middle East. 


AUXILIARY AIR ForcE.—The Right Hon. Sir Archibald Sinclair, Bt., K.T., C.M.G., 
M.P., is appointed Honorary Air Commodore, No. 600 Squadron (11th August, 1942). 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Derby, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., T.D., is appointed Honorary 
Air Commodore, No. 613 Squadron (14th July, 1942). 


PROMOTIONS 
The following have been announced :— 


Air Vice-Marshals to be Acting Airy Marshals.—T. L. Leigh-Mallory, C.B., D.S.O., 
M.C, (13th July, 1942) ; D. G. Donald, C.B., D.F.C., A.F.C. (12th October, 1942). 


Air Commodores to be Acting Airy Vice-Marshals——B. E. Baker, D.S.O., M.C., 
A.F.C. (12th July, 1942); R. P. M. Whitham, C.B., O.B.E., M.C. (23rd June, 1942) ; 
V. H. Tait, O.B.E. (19th August, 1942); W. B. Cushion, C.B.E. (7th April) 1942) ; 
M. B. Frew, D.S.O., M.C., A.F.C. (16th September, 1942); W. F. Dickson, C.B., 
D.S.O., O.B.E., A.F.C. (26th June, 1942). 


The following promotions were announced on 1st October with effect from the dates i 
stated :— i 
Airy Commodores (temporary Airy Vice-Marshals) to be Air Vice-Marshals.—J. H. 4 
D’Albiac, C.B., D.S.O. (15th March, 1942); J. M. Robb, C.B., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C, 
(1st July,1942); G. C. Pirie, C.B.E., M.C., D.F.C. (15th July, 1942); A. S. Morris, 
O.B.E. (4th June, 1942). 
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RETIREMENTS 


y The Air Ministry announced on 2rst July that Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh C. T. 
Dowding, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., C.M.G., A.D.C., had been placed on the Retired List at 
his own request with effect from 15th July, 1942. Since November, 1941, Air Chief 

2 Marshal Sir Hugh Dowding had been engaged at the Air Ministry on a review of R.A.F. 

establishments in the United Kingdom with a view to effecting economies in personnel. 


Air Vice-Marshal Sir Patrick H. L. Playfair, K.B.E., C.B., C.V.O., M.C., is placed 
on the Retired List, and retains the rank of Air Marshal (20th July, 1942). 


f Air Vice-Marshal C. W. Nutting, C.B.E., D.S.C., is placed on the Retired List at 
: his own request (30th August, 1942). 

; Honours AND AWARDS 

Victor1A Cross.—It was announced on 24th October, 1942, that the King had 
1 conferred the Victoria Cross on Flying Officer Leslie Thomas Manser, R.A.F.V.R. (de- 
; ceased), No. 50 Squadron, in recognition of most conspicuous bravery. 


Flying Officer Manser was captain and first pilot of a Manchester aircraft which 
took part in the mass raid on Cologne on the night of 30th May, 1942. As the aircraft 
; was approaching its objective it was caught by searchlights and subjected to intense ! 
and accurate anti-aircraft fire. Flying Officer Manser held on his dangerous course and 
bombed the target successfully from a height of 7,000 feet. Then he set course for base. i 
The Manchester had been damaged and was still under heavy fire; but he took violent 
evasive action, turning and descending to under 1,000 feet. It was of no avail. The 
searchlights and flak followed him until the outskirts of the city were passed. The 
aircraft was hit repeatedly and the rear gunner was wounded. The front cabin filled 
with smoke ; the port engine was overheating badly. 


Pilot and crew could all have escaped safely by parachute. Nevertheless, Flying 
Officer Manser, disregarding the obvious hazards, persisted in his attempt to save aircraft 
and crew from falling into enemy hands. He took the aircraft up to 2,000 feet. Then | 
the port engine burst into flames. It was ten minutes before the fire was mastered, i 
but then the engine went out of action for good, part of one wing was burnt, and the air I 
speed became dangerously low. Despite all the efforts of pilot and crew, the Manchester 
began to lose height. At this critical moment, Flying Officer Manser once more disdained 
the alternative of parachuting to safety with his crew. Instead, with grim determination, 
he set a new course for the nearest base. 


Soon the aircraft became extremely difficult to handle and, when a crash was 
inevitable, he ordered the crew to bale out. A sergeant handed him a parachute, but 
he waved it away, telling the N.C.O. to jump at once as he could hold the aircraft steady 
for only a few seconds more. While the crew were descending to safety they saw the 
aircraft, still carrying their gallant captain, plurge to earth and burst into flames. 


K.B.E.—On 31st July, it was announced that the King had approved the appoint- 
ment of Acting Air Vice-Marshal Hugh Pughe Lloyd, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., to be a 
Knight Commander (Military Division) of the Order of the British Empire, in recognition 
of distinguished service in the Mediterranean. i 


MERITORIOUS SERVICE MEDAL.—The Air Ministry announced on 12th September 
that the King had instituted a medal in recognition of long and meritorious service in 
the Auxiliary and Volunteer Air Forces of the Empire. The award will be available 
for officers and airmen and will be entitled the ‘‘ Air Efficiency Award.’’ The ribbon 
will be dark green, one inch and a half in width, with two narrow central stripes of pale 
blue, and will be available to qualified claimants. The medal itself will not be issued 
during the War, and the design will be considered on its conclusion. Members of the 
Auxiliary Air Force and the R.A.F. Volunteer Reserve will be eligible if they comply 
with the detailed conditions and provided their service commenced before 4th September, 
1939. The conditions applicable to those who joined on or after 4th September, 1939, 
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and continue in the post-war non-regular air forces will be considered after the War. 
The main qualification for the award is ten years’ efficient service, but air crew personnel 
who have served a minimum of five years actual time may count their service as time 
and a half. Enquiries regarding the award from former members of the Auxiliary Air 
Force and the R.A.F. Volunteer Reserve not now serving on the active list should be 
made to the Under Secretary of State, Air Ministry (S.1o A), Kingsway, London, W.C.z2, 
for officers, and to the Air Officer-in-Charge of Records, Royal Air Force, Gloucester, 
for Airmen. 
PERSONNEL 

New Bapce.—In the House of Commons on 5th August, the Under Secretary of 

State for Air announced that a badge for Flight Engineers would shortly be introduced. 


TRAINING IN U.S.A.—On 23rd July, the termination of British use of air training 
facilities in the United States was notified. Just over a year earlier, when there was a 
great need for increased training capacity for air crews, the United States Government 
offered to fill the gap while further training facilities were being developed throughout 
the Dominions by placing training capacity in the United States at the disposal of the 
R.A.F. This offer was gratefully accepted. Since this scheme was inaugurated the 
U.S. Air Forces have, however, made such rapid strides in their own training expansion 
that they are now in a position to man large numbers of aircraft previously allotted to 
the R.A.F., and as training capacity within the British Commonwealth has been suffi- 
ciently developed, it has become possible to relinquish the training facilities in the 
United States. 


SCHOLARSHIPS.—A scheme for reduced fees at public schools for the sons of fallen 
airmen, initiated by the Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund, has been agreed to by 
Winchester and Radley. Each school has offered to accept a certain number of boys 
at reduced fees. It is hoped that other public schools will follow their example. At the 
same time, a number of supporters of the Fund have undertaken to make an annual 
contribution for seven years, to be devoted to the payment of scholars’ fees under this 
scholarship scheme. Girls’ schools are to be approached with a view to a similar arrange- 
ment for the daughters of airmen. 


AIR TRAINING Corps.—Following the transfer of the central Headquarters of the 
Air Training Corps to the Air Ministry and a further measure of decentralized control 
given to the Regional Commandants, the A.T.C. Regions have now become 
‘“Commands.”’ This change is indicative of the increasing importance of the Corps 
as the pre-entry training ground to the flying services. 


TRANSFER OF EAGLE SQUADRONS. 


On 29th September, the three American Eagle Squadrons of the R.A.F., the 71st, 
121st and 133rd, vere formally handed over by Air Chief Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas, 
A.O.C.-in-C., Fighter Command, to General Carl Spaatz, Commander 8th U.S. Army 
Air Force, at an aerodrome in England. They will serve under Brigadier-General F. O’D. 
Hunter, Commanding General, Fighter Command, U.S. Army Air Force. These squadrons 
had been operating with the R.A.F. for the previous eighteen months. Some of the 
pilots fought as members of regular R.A.F. squadrons before the Eagle Squadron was 
formed in October, 1940. 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas said that Fighter Command deeply regretted 
the parting. They had seen the stuff of which the Eagle Squadrons were made, and 
they could not ask for better companions with whom to see the fight through to a finish. 
Eagle pilots had destroyed some 73 enemy aircraft, and probably destroyed or damaged 
a great many more. The actual official total of destroyed was 734, the half being part 
of a Dornier shared with a British squadron and a symbol of Anglo-American co-operation. 
** You joined us readily and of your own free will when our need was greatest, and before 
your country was actually at war with our common enemy,” he added. The Air Council 
is to give each of them a medallion as a memento. 
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FERRY COMMAND ANNIVERSARY. 


On the occasion of the first anniversary of the R.A.F. Ferry Command, Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Frederick Bowhill, Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, received a message of 
congratulation from the Chief of the Air Staff, Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles Portal. 


The following details concerning the origin of the Ferry Command were given in 
an article by the Aeronautical Correspondent of The Times on 22nd July. The first 
steps towards the creation of an Atlantic air ferry were taken by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the Canadian Pacific Air Service, and an agreement was signed on 16th 
August, 1940. The first American-built bomber was flown across on Armistice Day, 
1940. In March, 1941, the ferry was taken over by the Ministry of Aircraft Production, 
who set up a body known as Atfero (Atlantic Ferry Organisation). With further 
expansion, it became necessary to create a special service organization, and on 22nd July, 
1941, the R.A.F. Ferry Command was set up under Sir Frederick Bowhill, formerly 
A.O.C.-in-C., Coastal Command. 


Women’s AUXILIARY AIR FORCE. 


The Duchess of Gloucester, Air Commandant, has inspected numerous sections 
of the W.A.A.F. at various centres during the past quarter. On 5th August, Her Royal 
Highness inspected sections of the Force at balloon sites in London. It was announced 
in October that over fifty balloon sites, as well as a large number in the provinces, were 
manned by W.A.A.F. crews. 


R.A.F. Nursinc SERVICE. 


It was announced in August that members of Princess Mary’s R.A.F. Nursing 
Service are to be granted commissions, and are to wear badges of rank similar to those 
worn by officers of the R.A.F. 


The uniform of the Service is Air Force blue, but the jacket for outdoor wear is cut 
rather differently from that of the W.A.A.F., and is worn over a white silk shirt, with a 
black felt four-cornered hat. Stockings are also black, as well as shoes and tie. Indoors, 
R.A.F. nurses wear a cape of Air Force blue with the medical branch insignia at the 
corners and a shoulder strap carrying the badge of rank. Members of the Service first 
went overseas when the R.A.F. took over command in Iraq in 1922. Two years later 
they accompanied the R.A.F. to Palestine, and in 1928 to Aden. Many other hospitals 
have since been established overseas. The Service has expanded tenfold since the war 
began. It is under the command of a Matron-in-Chief, assisted by a Principal Matron. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 


COMMONWEALTH AIR TRAINING PLAN 


A conference between representatives of the Governments of the United Kingdom, 
Australia and New Zealand was inaugurated in London on 16th October to discuss the 
arrangements to be made for the continuance to 31st March, 1945, of the training of 
pilot and air crew pupils from Australia and New Zealand under the Empire Air Training 
Plan, when the agreements entered into in 1939 with the governments in those countries 
come to an end. 


Australia was represented by Mr. S. M. Bruce, High Commissioner for the Common- 
wealth in London and representative of Australia in the War Cabinet; Air Marshal 
R. Williams, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.0., R.A.A.F.; Air Vice-Marshal H. N. Wrigley, C.B.E., 
D.F.C., A.F.C., R.A.A.F.; and Mr. W. J. Sheehan, Treasury representative. 


New Zealand was represented by Mr. W. J. Jordan, High Commissioner for New 
Zealand in London; Mr. T. A. Barrow, Air Secretary for New Zealand; and Air 
Commodore L. M. Isitt, C.B.E., R.N.Z.A.F. 

Although the questions to be discussed did not directly concern Canada, the Canadian 
Government agreed that Mr. H. G. Norman, Financial Adviser to the Air Training Plan 
in Canada, should take part. 
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CANADA 


Visits TO GREAT Britain.—Major C. G. Power, Air Minister in the Canadian 
Government, and Air Marshal L. S. Breadner, Chief of the Canadian Air Staff, arrived in 
this country in August to see Canadian airmen in action and to inquire into their general 
welfare. Major Power said that now that the Air Training Scheme in Canada is in 
full operation, and has become a more or less routine job, the emphasis in Canadian air 
service had shifted to this country. 


Air Marshal W. A. Bishop, V.C., Director of Air Force Recruiting in the R.C.A.F., 
arrived in Great Britain in September for a month to inspect Canadian air units. 


INCREASE IN SQUADRONS.—Speaking on 4th September in Ottawa, Major Power, 
Air Minister, said that a R.C.A.F. bomber group of ten to twenty squadrons would be 
formed in Britain by the end of the year. With the formation later of a Canadian fighter 
group, there was the prospect that a total of forty Canadian air squadrons would 
ultimately be operating in the United Kingdom in co-operation with the R.A.F. 


NEW ZEALAND 


OTTAWA CONFERENCE.—Air Commodore R. V. Goddard, Chief of the New Zealand 
Air Staff, arrived in Ottawa in September for conferences with the heads of the Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan. 
SOUTH AFRICA 
R.A.F. Misston.—The post of Head of the R.A.F. Mission in South Africa has been 
graded up to Air Vice-Marshal, and Air Commodore M. B. Frew, D.S.O., M.C., A.F.C., 
who occupies it, has accordingly been given that acting rank from 16th September. 


INDIA 


New Ensicn.—On 12th July, the Duke of Gloucester, during his tour in the East, 
presented the Indian Air Force with an ensign and badge in token of the independent 
status which it has achieved within the operational framework of the R.A.F. The new 
ensign closely resembles the light blue flag of the R.A.F., but the red, white and blue 
roundels are superimposed on the Star of India. 


HYDERABAD SQUADRON BapGe.—A badge for the Hyderabad Hurricane Fighter 
Squadron of the R.A.F., approved by the King, was presented to the squadron recently 
by Air Vice-Marshal R. E. Saul. It portrays an arm in Mogul armour ready to strike, 
with the hand holding an Indian battle-axe, and the motto ‘‘ Come one, come all.” 
Just before the presentation, this night fighter squadron had accounted for five of the 
seven enemy aircraft brought down during a raid on York. 


CEYLON 


InspEcTIoN.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Richard Peirse, A.O.C.-in-C., India, paid a 
flying visit to Ceylon in September to inspect air and ground crews of the R.A.F., the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, and the Royal Netherlands Air Force. He was received 
by Air Vice-Marshal J. H. D’Albiac, Air Officer Commanding Air Forces, Ceylon. 

















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


From Many Angles. An Autobiography. By Major-General the Right Hon. Sir 
Frederick Sykes. (George G. Harrap.) 25s. : 

Sir Frederick has every justification for calling his book of recollections and opinions 
“From Many Angles,’ for in his time he has played many parts in many quarters of 
the world: at first with a shipping firm; then tea and coffee planting in Ceylon; and 
as an irregular in the South African War of 1899-1902, with an entr’acte of prisoner- 
of-wardom and disablement by wounding thrown in. There followed a tour in the Army 
as an officer of the 15th Hussars in India; a year on the West Coast; service in the 
Intelligence Branch, Simla; at the Quetta Staff College as a student ; and with the General 
Staff, War Office. Then came a shift of scene to the air: he was instructed in 1912 to 
recruit, train and command the Military Wing of the recently formed Royal Flying 
Corps, and was second-in-command of the detachment of the R.F.C. which went to 
France in August, 1914, under Brigadier-General David Henderson. In May, 1915, 
he was appointed to command the Royal Naval Air Service at the Dardanelles. Already 
after thirteen years service, a Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel and temporary Colonel in the 
Army, he was made, in order to avoid technical difficulties, ‘‘a temporary Colonel 
Commandant, Royal Marines, as well as Wing Captain, R.N.A.S., and given the seniority 
of a Captain in the Royal Navy of three years standing.”” For a man who at two years 
of age had lost his father and had at first to make his own way in the world, Sykes had 
done well. Readers will understand why : he studied hard and never missed an oppor- 
tunity. The turning-point of his career had come when he volunteered for a balloon 
course and, being a light weight, was accepted, and subsequently, in 1910, learnt to fly. 


Whilst he was at Gallipoli others had filled the high places in the R.F.C., and after 
the evacuation Colonel Sykes was posted in February, 1916, as A.A. and Q.M.G. to the 
4th Mounted Division (4 brigades of yeomanry) at Colchester, and his job was to turn 
it into acyclist force. ‘‘ This did not take long,’’ and the Adjutant-General of the Forces, 
remembering that Sykes had commanded a machine-gun camp in South Africa, selected 
him to form a Machine Gun Corps and, like his opposite number in France, Colonel 
Baker Carr (who has told his own story), he was sent off with a staff of no more than one 
clerk and a lady typist, and instructions to get on with it. When tanks appeared on 
the scene, ‘‘ I reconnoitred for a Tank Training Centre,’ and, without any further details, 
we learn that “‘ by the autumn of 1916 my task of organizing the Machine Gun Corps 
and Tank Corps was finished.’’ It is strange and ungrateful that the Army of 1914-18 
has never connected Sir Frederick’s name with either of these two corps. At any rate, 
he was soon parted from them and appointed Deputy Director of Organization at the 
War Office. There one of his duties was ‘‘ to assist the Director of Organization to 
find uniformed man-power in order to make good the heavy losses [which he misstates] 
on the Somme.”’ He admits that “‘ considerable forces were held back in England ” 
{according to The Official History, 74,403 officers and 1,486,459 other ranks, of whom 
607,403, excluding Dominion troops, were trained ‘‘ A’’ men, were available in England 
at the end of 1918]. 


When the Supreme War Council was set up, ‘‘ Henry Wilson at once asked for my 
services. My particular province was to be man-power, material, transport and supplies.” 
In this capacity Sykes did not remain long—in fact the Versailles Council did not interfere 
in A. and Q. matters—as on 8th April he was appointed Chief of the Air Staff, succeeding 
Lord Trenchard who, having had a difference of opinion with the Air Minister (Lord 
Rothermere), went to the front to command the Independent Air Force. Sir Frederick 
is not complimentary to the staff of the new Air Ministry, which, he says, was “ the 
repository for discarded members of other Ministries and the happy hunting ground of the 
careerist.”’ 
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Next, from April, 1919, Sykes was Controller-General of Civil Aviation. In June, 
1920, he married the elder of Mr. Bonar Law’s daughters. His department suffered 
from ‘rapid starvation’”’; he resigned in April, 1922, and was offered a Dominion 
Governorship. He preferred to stand for Parliament, and was elected for the Hallam 
Division of Sheffield in November of the same year. ‘‘ My first impression of Parliament 
itself was mixed. Procedure struck me as being unduly cumbrous. It failed to in- 
vestigate and criticize the work of the Executive; evasive answers by Ministers were 
accepted without demur.”’ 


In the middle of 1923 Sykes was appointed Chairman of the Broadcasting Committee 
which resulted in the B.B.C. service being established by statute. In February, 1926, 
he made a trenchant speech in Parliament on the condition of the R.A.F., with “‘ three 
officials in the Air Ministry for every aeroplane in the Service squadrons,” and only 
2,000 qualified pilots out of a force of 45,000, etc., etc. 


Now came the author’s last active role. In April, 1928, he was asked to go out 
and govern, not New South Wales, but Bombay. He proceeded there in November 
and stayed the full term of five years. 


Two-thirds of the book are devoted to his experiences in India, and he provides a 
most interesting commentary on events there from the beginning of Civil Disobedience. 
To select a few of his views : “‘ the policy of alternate repression and conciliation pursued 
by the Government of India had a bad effect”; ‘‘ one of the chief agents in fomenting 
racial discord and opposition to the Government of India was the Indian-edited Press.”’ 
‘“‘ The chief stumbling blocks . . . are, first, the unsubstantiated claim of Congress 
to speak for the whole of India and, secondly, the impossibility of an agreed settlement 
between Moslems and Hindus.” 


“‘ Various interesting Directorships ’’ and the Indian problem in and outside Parlia- 
ment, have fully occupied the author’s later years. “ 


Sir Frederick Sykes seems, certainly in the earlier part of his book, to write from 
memory, and he has most distinctly failed to verify the accuracy of, or give the authority 
for, his sometimes startling statements, e.g., that President Poincaré wanted Sir’ Henry 
Wilson to be the British Commander-in-Chief. One could fill pages with corrections. 
To take the first, about South Africa, in 1899, he writes: ‘‘ we had only the vaguest 
ideas about the strength of the Boer forces.’ Now it so happened—that is another 
story—that the Intelligence ‘“‘ Handbook of the South African Republics ’’ was laid on 
the table of the House of Commons ; it turned out to have been extraordinarily accurate, 
except that it did not foresee the expulsion of the Uitlanders and, therefore, allotted a 
small garrison to Johannesberg. 

Another feature, which will ruffle many readers, is that the author, an avowed 
admirer of the late Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, goes repeatedly out of his way to 
depreciate Earl Haig, Sir William Robertson and Lord Trenchard, and misjudges Lord 
Kitchener. This attitude, his inaccuracies, and his failure to give credit where it is due 
to protagonists might have been avoided if he had used a small amount of judicious 
blue pencil on the hearsay portions of his text and had refreshed his memory by reference 
to authoritative books. 


Retreat in the East. By O. D. Gallagher. (George G. Harrap & Co.) 8s. 6d. 

This is a most interesting and readable ‘‘ report in book form ’’—to use the writer’s 
own words. The author is a journalist and war correspondent of wide experience. He 
is now serving in the Royal Armoured Corps. He was a reporter for his newspaper in 
Abyssinia, Spain, Palestine and China. During the present war he was at first in France ; 
then in Dover when the Battle of Britain was on ; later, with the Eighth Army in Libya. 
He was the war correspondent of the Daily Express in Malaya and Burma, and: this 
book is his story of the disastrous campaigns in those regions. 

The story is perforce a depressing one. Mr. Gallagher is highly critical of the Civil 
Government and British civilians in both Malaya and Burma, perhaps unfairly so; but 
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his praise of the conduct of the British fighting forces is unstinted. He also pays high 
tribute to that gallant body of airmen, the American Volunteer Group. He was on 


board H.M.S. “‘ Repulse’ when she and the “ Prince of Wales ”’ were sunk, and his. 


graphic description of that disaster is detailed, moving and tragic. As for the Army, 
we may quote a few lines: ‘‘ Up to, and for some time after, the fall of Toungoo the only 
white troops in action in Burma. . . were men from the British Isles. As in the 
past, they had the hardest fight, they had the least praise, they were the least noticed— 
and they suffered the greatest casualties.” And again, later on: ‘‘ I would like to say 
now, talking as a South African, that in the eleven theatres of war where I have worked 


as a reporter in the past seven years I have seen no troops show such courage of various. 


types as the troops from Great Britain.” 
This is certainly a book to be read. 


The War Moves East. By Strategicus. (Faber and Faber.) tos. 6d. 

This, the fourth volume of Strategicus’ history of the War, deals with the period’ 
between August, 1941, and February, 1942. The high standard of the author’s previous 
volumes is well maintained. The narrative is clear and lucid throughout, and punctuated 
with much shrewd comment. Of all the chapters, perhaps those of the most poignant 
interest are the two dealing with the campaign in Malaya and the fall of Singapore. 


North Africa. By Alan H. Brodrick. (Oxford University Press.) 3s. 6d. 


Many of us are none too well acquainted with the geography, peoples and _ historical’ 
background of those regions West of Egypt that border the Mediterranean Sea on the 
South. Yet this area is full of topical interest at the moment, and this up-to-date book 
appears at an opportune time. The title, perhaps, is too comprehensive. The area 
dealt with is ‘‘ Barbary ’’—“‘ a piece of Mediterranean Europe backing on the Sahara ’’— 
an area which includes Libya, Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco. Less than a hundred 
short pages in length, and well produced in good clear type, this timely little volume: 
is packed full of ‘‘ meat.’’ It can be highly recommended. 


NAVAL 


My Naval Life. By Admiral of the Fleet the Earl of Cork and Orrery, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 18s. 


This autobiography recounts over half a century of an adventurous and distinguished 
naval career in simple sailor-like language, brightened with touches of the author’s native 
humour. 


Young Boyle—as he then was—started that career as a Cadet in the training ship: 
‘“‘ Britannia ’’ in 1886, and said farewell to it as Admiral of the Fleet Lord Cork and 
Orrery in 1941. His first sea-going ship was the masted turret ship “‘ Monarch,’ and 
during his last command afloat his flag was flown in the ‘‘ Nelson”; each was the most 
modern ship of her time, and the difference in their designs marks the immensity of the 
material change which took place in battleship construction in the intervening years ; 
yet to the seaman’s eye the ‘“‘ Monarch ”’ was probably the more pleasing looking ship, 
as a ship, of the two. 


The author’s appointments took him all over the world. The wide range of his: 
narrative includes an impression of our relations with the Far Eastern Powers, as he 
found them when the First Cruiser Squadron, which he was commanding, was hastily 
despatched from the Mediterranean in 1927 owing to the aggressive policy of Chiang 
Kai-shek and his followers. It is interesting to compare the situation then with what it 
is, and what that great General stands for to-day. Truly times have changed ! 

As a young officer, Boyle was always eager to get out of the rut, to seize every 
opportunity for enterprise and responsibility, and his very varied experience and early 
appointments to commands of his own—however small—laid the foundations of those: 
qualities which made him so singularly fitted for the highest appointments later on. 
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Possessed of an original outlook, it is not to be supposed that Lord Cork could write 
:a book without recording some differences of opinion with the orthodox and the official ; 
but, if here and there he is critical, his criticisms are singularly free from bitterness. 


Amongst those matters which have often been controversial and on which he touches 
-are the age and systems of entry for naval officers, and the relations of the Royal Air 
Force with the other two Services. Of the former he has to say that the seven years 
which elapsed between joining the ‘“‘ Britannia’ and becoming a commissioned officer 
were not only to some extent wasteful, but from an educational point of view harmful. 
He advocated boys continuing their ordinary school education to seventeen, then doing 
two years’ technical training at a naval college, and going to sea at nineteen as Sub- 
Lieutenants. Readers of the JoURNAL will recall an interesting lecture and discussion 
-on ‘‘ The Navy and the Public Schools,” published in the November number of the 
Journal for 1926. 


On the other matter he recalls the controversy which was at its height when he took 
command of the Home Fleet in 1933, between protagonists of the Royal Navy and those 
of the Royal Air Force. He can certainly be assured that the great majority of officers 
of both Services will now subscribe to the view which he records he then held that “‘ the 
use of aircraft and of the air could not be restricted to any one Service. The air is bound 
to play an ever-increasing part in our existence, whether in peace or war, and each Service 
must develop what air auxiliaries it requires for its own use, quite apart from the R.A.F. 
as the main air power.” Elsewhere he gives it as his personal experience that any 
friction between the two Services was almost entirely confined to Whitehall and the Press, 
and was practically non-existent between those who had to work together upon the scene 
of operations ; here, too, it can safely be said he is with the majority. 


Lord Cork has always been a keen student of history and its practical lessons in 
war, and the Royal Naval War College, where he conducted the Senior Officers’ Course ; 
the Imperial Defence College, where he often lectured ; and the Royal United Service 
Institution, where we have had and may still have the benefit of his wide reading and 
experience, can all testify to the part he has played in promoting the higher education 
of the Services. 


His very many friends and admirers will read this book with interest. He mentions 
-a goodly company in these “‘ despatches’ of his in the kindest way; and throughout 
they are animated by the spirit which makes him conclude with the words: ‘‘ Were I a 
boy again and free to choose a career, knowing what I know, I should not hesitate in 
my choice, and that would be—the Navy.” The reader of this biography cannot fail 
to conclude that the Navy has every reason to be glad of his choice. 


Esquimalt Naval Base. By Major F. V. Longstaffe. (Distributed by the Victoria 
Book and Stationery Co. of Victoria, B.C., and in Britain by Hugh Rees, Ltd., 
47, Pall Mall, S.W.1.) 8s. 6d. 


Major F. V. Longstaffe has for many years taken a very keen interest in all branches 
-of the maritime history of the British Columbian coast and has successfully fostered 
it among his neighbours. This book of nearly 200 pages, with some excellent illustrations, 
is the result of many years of keen digging and goes far beyond the limits suggested by 
its title. It is, in fact, almost a complete history of Western Canadian shipping and a 
tolerably good one of the sadly neglected Pacific Squadron as well as of the Esquimalt 
base. 


As they are both subjects which are not easily accessible to the average Service 
reader, as distinguished from the student, the book is a very welcome one, the more 
particularly as it has been prepared with obvious care and an enthusiasm which is 
-contagious. It has two shortcomings: it is somewhat loosely arranged without an 
index to assist the reader, and it makes practically no reference to the services of the base 
and its ships in the War of 1914-18. Perhaps the author is not altogether to blame 
for the latter omission, but it is a serious gap in an otherwise excellent history. 
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MILITARY 


Armies on Wheels. By S. L. A. Marshall. (Faber and Faber.) 7s. 6d. 


The American author of this study of mechanized warfare is an enthusiastic disciple 
of General Fuller, to whom handsome tribute is paid. The book is divided into two 
parts. The first comprises a good description, in outline, of the principal operations of 
1940 and 1941 and includes some interesting comments and criticisms. In the second 
part the writer makes a general examination of the problems of modern warfare. 


‘This Expanding War. By Liddell Hart. (Faber and Faber.) 12s. 6d. 


The larger portion of this book consists of a series of war commentaries contributed 
to the Daily Mail between March, 1941, and February, 1942. Each article is preceded 
by a short summary of events and of such information as was available when the article 
was written; it is usually followed by a retrospective commentary based on a later 
knowledge of events. The remainder of the volume comprises various articles on military 
‘subjects written at different times. 


The book contains much interesting reading and is thought-provoking, as might 
be expected from this well-known military critic. 
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DIARY OF THE WAR, 1941-1942 


19th October.—In bad weather R.A.F. fighters carried out offensive 


patrols over the Cherbourg peninsula. 

Before Moscow severe fighting took place at Mozhaisk and Malo 
Yaroslavets (W.S.W. and S.W. of Moscow and 65-70 miles from 
the city). In the Orel-Briansk region the Russians achieved 
local successes. The Germans announced an “irresistible 
advance ”’ towards the Donetz basin. 

Our aircraft bombed by daylight Licata and Comiso (Sicily). 

R.A.F. bombers attacked enemy landing grounds in Libya 
during the day. 

In Japan General Tojo completed his Cabinet with himself 
as Home Minister and War Minister. 


20th October.—R.A.F. fighters were engaged upon offensive operations 


over northern France. Our bombers attacked a supply ship 
off the Dutch coast and a seaplane base and factory in northern 
Denmark. Our total loss for the day was, two fighters. 

Before Moscow the Russians were heavily engaged in the 
Mozhaisk, Malo Yaroslavets, and Kalinin regions, and also in the 
Orel sector. Certain departments of the Soviet Government 
removed eastward to Kuibyshev on the Volga. M. Stalin had 
declared a ‘‘ state of siege ’’? in Moscow, beginning from this 
day. Heavy fighting took place round Taganrog. 

Germany announced that her forces occupied the area round 
Stalino (in the Donetz basin) which was itself taken by Alpine 
detachments. 

R.A.F. bombers raided Catania (Sicily). 

In Libya the R.A.F. attacked enemy aircraft on Gambut 
landing ground. At night a heavy raid was made by our bombers 
on Tripoli and Benghazi. Naval aircraft attacked dumps near 
Bardia. 

At night strong forces of the R.A.F. attacked Bremen, Wil- 
helmshaven and Emden; and smaller raids were made on other 
places. Ten of our aircraft were lost. 


21st October.—R.A.F. fighters were active over the Channel and occupied 
territories during the day. Fourteen German fighters were 
shot down. We lost three bombers and ten fighters, but four 
of the fighter-pilots were saved. 
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The Russians were severely engaged about Mozhaisk, Malo 
Yaroslavets and Kalinin in the battle for Moscow. Germany 
announced the capture of the island of Dagé (Gulf of Finland) 
and an extension of the occupation of the Donetz industrial area. 


South African bombers made two daylight raids on Benghazi 
(Libya). At night British warships bombarded the enemy 
batteries East of Tobruk and the R.A.F. bombed Benghazi. 


It was officially announced in Washington that two U.S. 
ships had been sunk by Axis action: ‘“‘ Lehigh,” Spain to the 
Gold Coast, 100 miles off Sierra Leone, and ‘“‘ Bold Venture ”’ in 
Icelandic waters. 


At night the R.A.F. made a raid on Naples. 


The R.A.F. repeated their night attack upon Bremen, and 
other objectives in north-western Germany were bombed. Brest 
and Lorient, the harbour and fuel stores at Aarhus in northern 
Denmark, and the aerodrome at Lanveoc (Brittany) were attacked 
also. Our fighters attacked aerodromes in Holland and northern 
France. We lost three bombers. 


22nd October.—R.A.F. fighters attacked an aerodrome in northern 


Trance and two small vessels in the Channel. 


The Russians evacuated Taganrog. Germany claimed 
that the outer defences of Moscow had been pierced on a broad 
front from the South-West and West. 


The Admiralty announced that our submarines operating 
in the Mediterranean had torpedoed two ships, and bombarded 
the aerodrome at Appolonia. 

R.A.F. bombers attacked an enemy landing. ground in the 
frontier zone of the Western Desert by day and by night. Naval 
aircraft bombed motor transport near Fort Capuzzo. The R.A.F. 
again raided Benghazi at night. 

The R.A.F. again bombed Naples at night. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in the Rhineland, 
including Mannheim, also bombing Le Havre and Brest. We 
lost five aircraft. 


23rd October.—The R.A.F. made daylight attacks upon an aerodrome 





near Calais and one at Lannion (Brittany). 

The Admiralty announced that H.M. auxiliary vessel ‘“‘ Spring- 
bank ’’ had been sunk. 

In the battle for Moscow the Russians beat off attacks near 
Mozhaisk and Malo Yaroslavets. General Zhukov replaced 
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Marshal Timoshenko in command of the “ western front,”’ 
which included the Moscow sector. 

The R.A.F. attacked the chemical works at Cotrone (southern 
Italy). 

In the Western Desert our fighters shot down three German 
fighters. The South African Air Force bombed Derna aerodrome. 
At night the R.A.F. bombed Benghazi and Tripoli whilst naval 
aircraft attacked Bardia and objectives near the frontier. The 
South African Air Force bombed a landing ground at El Gazala. 

In the central Mediterranean at night the R.A.F. attacked 
two merchant vessels. 

Night attacks were also made by our aircraft on objectives 
at Ragusa and Licata (Sicily). - 

For the third night in succession the R.A.F. bombed Naples. 

At night, in spite of bad weather, the R.A.F. attacked ports 
and naval bases in North-West Germany, also Brest, Cherbourg 
and Le Havre. Two of our bombers were lost ; one German 
fighter was shot down by a British bomber. 

24th October.—Over northern France Polish pilots destroyed seven 
German fighters without loss to themselves. ; 

The Admiralty announced that H.M. destroyer ‘‘ Broadwater ” 
had been torpedoed and sunk whilst on escort duty in the North 
Atlantic. On the previous day this destroyer had attacked, and 
probably sunk, a German submarine. 

The Russians repulsed attacks in the regions of Mozhaisk and 
Malo Yaroslavets. Fierce fighting took place towards Taganrog 
and Makeevka (near Stalino). 

Important changes were announced in the Russian 
command: Marshal Timoshenko to replace Marshal Budyonny 
in command of the southern (Ukraine) front ; Marshals Budyonny 
and Voroshilov to form new armies; General Artiniev to 
command the Moscow garrison. Moscow was still the official 
capital of the Soviet Union, M. Stalin, as supreme military 
commander, remaining in the city. 

Germany claimed the capture of Kharkov on this day, 
also of Belgorod (47 miles N.E. of Kharkov). 

The Admiralty announced that one of our submarines had 
torpedoed an Italian armed merchant cruiser in the central 
Mediterranean. 

At night R.A.F. heavy bombers attacked Benghazi and 
Tripoli. 
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For the fourth night in succession R.A.F. bombers attacked 
Naples. 

The R.A.F. made night raids upon objectives in the Rhineland 
and other places in western Germany, also attacking ships off 
the Frisian islands and the coast of Norway. 


25th October.—The R.A.F. shot down two German fighters off the Dutch 
coast and attacked objectives in the Cherbourg peninsula. 


The Russians were still heavily engaged in the regions of 
Mozhaisk and Malo Yaroslavets; also near Taganrog and Makeevka. 
Germany announced that the occupation of the Donetz basin was 
proceeding. 

During daylight our aircraft attacked transport at Zuara 
(Tripolitania), Zuara aerodrome, and barracks at Misurata. Tobruk 
was bombed by enemy aircraft. At night heavy bombers of the 
R.A.F. raided Tripoli and Benghazi. ; 


The Russian winter was setting in as the battle for Moscow con- 
tinued. Grave danger threatened in the South, where the Germans 
were beginning to over-run the large industrial area of the Donetz ; 
Rostov was in jeopardy, and a serious disruption of the Russian com- 
munications from the Caucasus and the Caspian to the Moscow area 
was to be feared. 


On 25th October Lord Beaverbrook gave a heartening account 
of the energetic way in which Great Britain and the U.S.A. were already 
despatching to Russia the war materials and other commodities of which 
she stood so much in need ; but he emphasized the fact that to fulfil the 
promises made to our Ally the strain upon all parts of our war industry 
would be very great. The supply of war material to Russia by the 
Persian Gulf—Caspian Sea route had been the subject of conferences 
between the local British and Russian authorities. Roads and railways 
across Persia were being improved and much new rolling stock was 
due to arrive at an early date. 


In the Mediterranean theatre our sea and air forces continued to 
wage effective warfare against the enemy’s bases and communications. 
Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham, commanding the British Mediterranean 
Fleet, estimated that 50 per cent of the ships sailing from Italian ports 
during September had been either sunk or badly damaged. 





26th October.—The R.A.F. bombed enemy shipping off the Dutch coast. 
Our fighters attacked objectives in occupied France, losing two 
aircraft. : 
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The Russians were heavily engaged near Mozhaisk and Malo 
Yaroslavets ; also in the Kharkov and Taganrog regions. Stalino 
(Donetz basin) was evacuated. 

In Libya bombers of the $.A.A.F. made a daylight attack upon 
Benghazi; our aircraft also bombed transport on the Gulf of Sirte 
coastal road. At night the R.A.F. attacked Benghazi harbour 
and the Fleet Air Arm supply dumps at Gambut. 

At night large formations of the R.A.F. attacked Hamburg and 
other objectives in North-West Germany. Cherbourg, Egersund 
(southern Norway), Nantes, and enemy aerodromes in northern 
France were also attacked. We lost four bombers. 


27th October.—The R.A.F. made daylight attacks upon ships and 
objectives on land whilst operating over northern France and the 
Belgian and Dutch coasts. Two enemy seaplanes and six fighters 
were destroyed. Our losses were two bombers and nine fighters. 
Heavy fighting continued round Mozhaisk and Malo Yaro- 
slavets ; also near Kharkov and Taganrog. The Germans claimed 
the capture of Kramatorskaya (S.E. of Kharkov) and of other 
industrial towns in the Donetz area. 
The R.A.F. bombed objectives near Cotrone (southern Italy). 


South African bombers made a daylight attack upon Benghazi 
harbour (Libya). The R.A.F. bombed the supply dumps at 
Gambut, and at night renewed the attack upon Benghazi. 


28th October.—During patrols over the Channel and northern France 
R.A.F. fighters shot down two German fighters, and attacked a 
number of objectives on the ground. Our bombers attacked a 
convoy off Terschelling. We lost no aircraft. 

The battle for Moscow continued in the regions of Mozhaisk, 
Malo Yaroslavets. and Volokolamsk (65 miles W.N.W. of 
Moscow). Heavy fighting persisted round Kharkov. The 
Germans claimed to have entered the Crimea peninsula. 

In Libya the R.A.F. bombed a camp at Buerat el Hsun during 
daylight, and attacked Tripoli harbour at night. 

Great Britain formally recognized the independence of Syria. 

Comiso aerodrome (Sicily) was bombed successfully by naval 
aircraft at night. 

Heavy bombers of the R.A.F. penetrated far into Germany at 
night, despite a northerly gale, and bombed objectives in the 
South and South-West. Cherbourg was attacked also, and our 
fighters operated against aerodromes in northern France. We 
lost no aircraft. 
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2gth October.—R.A.F. fighters attacked objectives in Belgium, and an 





aerodrome in northern France. 

The Admiralty announced that H.M. trawlers “‘ Kos 21” and 
“Emilion ” had been sunk. 

Russia announced that Kharkov had been evacuated after 
all the most important industrial plant and equipment had been 
either removed or destroyed. The battle for Moscow continued 
in the regions of Volokolamsk, Mozhaisk and Malo Yaroslavets. 
Germany claimed further progress in the penetration of the 
Crimea; stated that the upper Donetz had been reached on a 
broad front; and claimed successes between lakes Ilmen and 
Ladoga. 

Daylight raids were made by R.A.F. bombers upon military 
objectives at Siderno, Soverato, Locri and Catanzaro on the 
eastern coast of southern Italy. 

At night heavy bombing attacks were made by our aircraft 
upon Tripoli, Benghazi, E] Tmimi and Bardia in Libya. 

In bad weather the R.A.F. raided Candia and Suda Bay 
(Crete) at night, doing considerable damage to shipping. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed shipping in the harbour and 
anchorages at Aalesund (Norway), Seven vessels being sunk or 
severely damaged. A fish-oil factory and barracks were attacked, 
and the docks at Bergen were bombed. In France Brest was 
attacked, and aerodromes in the Low Countries provided other 
objectives. 


30th October.—R.A.F. fighters attacked shipping off Boulogne, and Le 


Havre and Morlaix aerodromes. One fighter was lost. 


The battle for Moscow continued in the regions of Volokolamsk, 
Mozhaisk, Malo Yaroslavets and Tula. Germany claimed that 
her forces had forced the Perekop isthmus and were advancing into 
the Crimea. 


' At night the U.S. destroyer “‘ Reuben James,” on convoy duty 
in the vicinity of Iceland, was torpedoed and sunk. Ninety-seven 
of the ship’s company were lost. 


31st October.—The R.A.F. attacked many objectives in northern France 


and three coastal vessels in the Channel. Two of our fighters were 
lost. 

The Germans claimed to have crossed the upper Donetz at 
several points and, in the Crimea, to have captured Simferopol. 
Successes were also claimed East of Leningrad. 
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At night the R.A.F. attacked Naples and Palermo and sank a 
merchant vessel in convoy in the Mediterranean. 

In night attacks upon enemy shipping off the Norwegian coast 
and the Frisian islands. R.A.F. bombers secured hits on ten 
vessels ; later a tanker at La Pallice was hit by a torpedo. We 
lost one aircraft in these operations and another was lost on patrol. 


The night offensive of the R.A.F. against Germany included 
the bombing of Hamburg and Bremen and other objectives in 
North-West Germany, strong forces being employed. Dunkirk 
and Boulogne were attacked also. We lost six aircraft. 


1st November.—R.A.F. fighters attacked many objectives in the course 
of operations over northern France. We sustained no loss. 


Germany claimed further penetration of the Donetz basin ; 
also the repulse of a Russian attempt to cross the Neva outside 
Leningrad. 


The Soviet Government announced that General Zhukov, 
appointed to command the Moscow front (see 23rd October) had 
been succeeded as Chief of the Staff by Marshal Boris Shaposh- 
mikov. 

During the night R.A.F. bombers attacked enemy ships off the 
Frisian islands and the Dutch and French coasts. In spite of bad 
weather our aircraft also renewed their night attacks upon 
Germany, bombing Kiel and other objectives. Brest, Le Havre 
and St. Nazaire were attacked. We lost four aircraft. 

Six German bombers were destroyed over, England during the 
night. ; 

Russian anxieties had not diminished in the South, where the 
German drive continued, in spite of the mud, from the region North of 
Kharkov to the Crimea. In and North of the Donetz basin the Germans 
seemed to be aiming at an advance on a broad front in order to cut 
communications with Moscow and lap round Rostov. The chief threat 
to Moscow itself was now from Tula, due South of the city. 

On the night of 27th October President Roosevelt delivered a direct 
challenge to German aggression and reminded the citizens of the U.S.A. 
that the Nazi Government had definite designs upon South America, 
including Panama. 

Mr. F. M. Forde, Australian Minister for the Army, stated that the 
total losses of the A.I.F. up to date, amounted to just over 13,100. The 
casualties for Britain and all the Dominions in the Middle East, Greece, 
Crete, Syria and Abyssinia were 4,870 killed, 15,184 wounded, 28,477 
missing and 6,580 prisoners. In these theatres the United Kingdom 
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troops had sustained a total loss of 20,176 and the combined Dominions 
25,935. In other theatres of war the British casualties were 70,000 ; the 
Royal Navy had lost 22,500 and the R.A.F. 8,500. 





2nd November.—Germany claimed that the Russian forces in the Crimea 
were now retreating upon Sevastopol and Kerch. Farther North 
the capture of Kursk (some 90 miles South of Orel) was announced. 

The wireless station at Cape Passero (Sicily) was machine- 
gunned by our aircraft. At night the Fleet Air Arm raided 
Licata and Augusta. 

Off South Africa H.M. ships intercepted a Vichy French 
convoy from the East carrying suspected contraband. Three out 
of the five vessels attempted, unsuccessfully, to scuttle themselves 
when boarded. Our forces included South African defence 
vessels and aircraft. 

A night attack was made by the R.A.F. on-the aerodrome of 
Castel Benito (Tripoli). Objectives near Gambut and Derna 
aerodrome were bombed, also. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked shipping off the Dutch islands 
with objectives on the coast of Norway. 


3rd November.—R.A.F. fighters carried out operations over the Channel 
and northern France, attacking a wireless station, two ships, and 
enemy bombers. 

Fighting in the battle for Moscow was heaviest in the region of 
Kalinin. The Germans claimed further progress in the Crimea 
with the capture of Feodosia. 

The R.A.F. made attacks upon goods trains at Noto and 
Rosolini (Sicily). 

In Libya the South African Air Force made a daylight attack 
upon Benghazi. 

Despite bad weather the R.A.F. carried out night attacks upon 
an enemy convoy off the Frisian islands and bombed harbours in 
northern France. A fish-oil factory at Bergs6, on the Norwegian 
coast, was set on fire. We lost no aircraft. 

Our light naval forces torpedoed a strongly escorted supply 
ship in the Channel at night. In a combat with the enemy escort 
one of our vessels was slightly damaged; one officer and four 
ratings were wounded. 


4th November.—R.A.F. fighters attacked objectives in the Cherbourg 
peninsula. We lost two aircraft. ; 
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Germany announced that her troops had reached the Black 
Sea coast in the Crimea. 

Many objectives in southern Sicily were bombed by R.A.F. 
fighters. 

In Libya South African bombers attacked the aerodrome at 
Berca. Our aircraft bombed Benghazi, Binina, Derna and Bardia 
at night. 

South African aircraft continued operations against the Italian 
centres of resistance in Abyssinia. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked the Ruhr and the. Rhineland, 
Ostend and Dunkirk, and a large supply ship off Terschelling. 
We lost one aircraft. 


5th November.—R.A.F. fighters attacked various objectives in northern 
France. 

Germany announced an advance in the Crimea towards the 
Black Sea between Yalta and Feodosia ; also that Russian attacks 
from Leningrad had been repulsed. 

The Admiralty announced that in the Mediterranean three 
more enemy supply ships had been sunk by H.M. submarines. 

R.A.F. bombers attacked shipping in the Gulf of Sirte 
(Libyan coast), sinking one vessel. 

Our aircraft attacked enemy bases and communications in 
Libya. At night R.A.F. bombers attacked Benghazi and Martuba. 

At night R.A.F. bombers attacked shipping off the Frisian 
islands and the Dutch coast ; Channel ports were also attacked 
and mines were laid in enemy waters. We lost eight aircraft. 


6th November.—R.A.F. fighters attacked objectives in the Dunkirk area, 
Three German fighters were shot down ; we lost three aircraft. 
The Admiralty announced that H.M. corvette ‘ Gladiolus ”’ 
had been sunk. 
Germany claimed further progress in the Crimea and in the 
Donetz basin. 
The South African Air Force bombed Benghazi by daylight. 
Night attacks were made by the R.A.F. on many enemy bases. 
The R.A.F. carried out a night raid on Naples, also attacking 
the submarine base at Augusta (Sicily). 
At night in unfavourable weather the R.A.F. bombed 
Wilhelmshaven, Hamburg and other places in North-West 
Germany. Mines were laid in enemy waters and fighters attacked 
an aerodrome in France. We lost one bomber. 
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7th November.—R.A.F. fighters, some using bombs, carried out 
offensive operations over northern France and the Dutch and 
Belgian coasts. Four German fighters were destroyed in-combat ; 
we lost one aircraft. 


The Germans claimed further successes in the Crimea, both 
near Sevastopol and eastward towards Kerch. 

An R.A.F. wing was officially reported to have carried out 
successful operations on the Murmansk front. 

The R.A.F. attacked Bardia and Martuba (Libya) and 
objectives near Sollum during the night, the South African Air 
Force bombing Derna. 


Extensive raids on objectives in Sicily were made at night by 
the R.A.F. and Fleet Air Arm. 

A heavy night attack was made by the R.A.F. on Brindisi. 

Berlin, Cologne and Mannheim were the main objectives 
of the R.A.F. night offensive, the heaviest so far undertaken, 
against Germany. Several other German towns were bombed, as 
well as Boulogne and Ostend, and mines were laid in enemy waters. 
The very bad weather largely contributed to our heavy losses : 
thirty-seven aircraft. It was afterwards ascertained that six or 
eight of these had made forced Tandings in neutral or enemy- 
occupied territories and that some of the crews had survived. 


8th November.—R.A.F. fighters carried out offensive patrols and sweeps 
over northern France and the Channel. Hurricanes made a very 
successful attack upon a factory at St. Pol. Our bombers attacked 
a factory at Lens. German fighters were encountered in strength ; 
four of the enemy were destroyed, but we lost fifteen, one pilot 
being saved. 


Fierce fighting continued in the Crimea where the Germans 
claimed the capture of Yalta. 

In the Mediterranean the R.A.F. attacked a convoy, damaging 
one ship which was abandoned. Another merchantman and an 
escorting destroyer were machine-gunned: 


Three Italian aircraft were shot down by our fighters off Malta- 


The South African Air Force bombed Binina (Libya) by 
daylight whilst the R.A.F. attacked the harbour at Benghazi. 


Operations developed against the Italian positions at Gondar 
(Abyssinia), our columns converging from the West (Chelga) and 
from Debra Tabor to the South-East. 
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Night attacks were made by our aircraft on objectives in Sicily, 
the Fleet Air Arm bombing the submarine base at Augusta. The 
R.A.F. carried out another raid on Naples. 

The R.A.F. made a heavy attack upon Essen and other towns 
in western Germany during the night. Ostend and Dunkirk 
were bombed also. We lost eight aircraft. 


German attacks upon Moscow from the North-West (Kalinin) and 
the South (Tula) appeared to have been brought to a standstill, partly 
owing, perhaps, to the prevailing wintry conditions. Altogether, a 
fresh note of confidence was discernible in Russia. 

In a speech on 6th November M. Stalin expressed no doubt as to 
the victorious issue of the struggle and acknowledged his trust in the 
aid which Great Britain and the U.S.A. were lending and would lend. 
He hoped, however, that ‘‘ a second front ” would be established. 


During October, in spite of unfavourable weather, our bombers 
had made seventeen attacks against ten German military and industrial 
objectives. The heaviest raid of the month was on Nuremberg and other 
towns, over 300 aircraft being employed, but even this operation was 
surpassed on the night of 7th-8th November when a much larger force 
bombed Berlin, Cologne, Mannheim and other places. As regards the 
occupied territories, 59 attacks were made against 27 targets, chiefly 
the ‘‘invasion”’ ports, during October. No less than 71 enemy ships 
were sunk or damaged in the North Sea or off the Atlantic coast. Our 
losses were not light (71 by day and 72 by night), but, perhaps, no heavier 
than was to be expected. We destroyed in all 100 enemy aircraft. 

The case of Finland continued to concern the Allies. Russia had 
urged Great Britain to declare war upon her ; the U.S.A. had counselled 
her to cease hostilities ; but Finland had to be counted as one of Ger- 
many’s vassal states. 





gth November.—Germany claimed further progress in the Crimea, and 
the capture of the “important junction” at Tikhvin (East of 
Leningrad) on the previous night. 

An enemy convoy of eight ships escorted by destroyers having 
been located by air reconnaissance South of Taranto on the previous 
day, H.M. cruisers ‘‘ Aurora”? and “ Penelope” with H.M. 
destroyers ‘‘ Lance ’’ and “ Lively ” made contact with the enemy 
at 1a.m. The convoy was then being joined by another consisting 
of two supply ships escorted by two destroyers, and the operation 
was covered by two 8-inch gun cruisers of the “ Trento ”’ class. 
In the action which followed, the ten enemy supply ships were 
sunk, and two Italian destroyers were sunk and another damaged. 
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Later, the remnant of the Italian escort was attacked by one 
of our submarines which secured hits on two destroyers, one of 
which sank. 


In Libya extensive night attacks were carried out by the 
R.A.F. against enemy‘bases and communications. 

Our bombers made a night raid on the submarine base at 
Augusta and a number of objectives at Messina (Sicily). Objec- 
tives at Naples were also attacked by R.A.F. bombers at night. 

At night strong R.A.F. forces attacked Hamburg, Cuxhaven 
and Emden, also Dunkirk and Ostend. We lost two aircraft. 


roth November.—In bad weather an R.A.F. fighter attacked German 


fighters on the ground at a Calais aerodrome. One of our bombers 
hit a heavily escorted merchant ship in a Norwegian fjord. 

The Admiralty announced that H.M. destroyer ‘‘ Cossack ”’ 
had been sunk. 

Heavy fighting continued in the Crimea and round Tula on 
the Moscow front, where severe cold had set in. The Germans 
claimed further advances towards Sevastopol and Kerch. 

A Greek submarine sank an enemy supply ship off Candia 
(Crete). ‘ 

At night the R.A.F. bombed a number of enemy bases in Libya. 

Aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm made a night attack upon the 
aerodrome at Catania (Sicily). 

Naples and Brindisi were bombed at night by the R.A.F. who 
also attacked Bianco. 


11th November.—R.A.F. bombers sank a supply ship off Texel. Our 





fighters attacked targets in France. We lost four aircraft. 


The Admiralty announced that our submarines in the Medi- 
terranean had sunk four enemy supply or troop ships; they had 
damaged two auxiliary cruisers acting as escort to convoys, and 
two supply ships. Two sailing vessels, also, had been sunk. 


Germany claimed that, in the Crimea, her troops had 
reached the coast South of Kerch. The Russians were said 
to have been defeated near Tula in the battle for Moscow, and 
Russian attacks from Leningrad repulsed. 

In daylight South African aircraft attacked Berca aerodrome 
(Libya). Benghazi, Derna, Berca and other objectives were 
bombed by the R.A.F. during the night. 

Ground and air operations proceeded against the Italian 
positions in the vicinity of Gondar and near Lake Tana (Abyssinia). 
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At night the R.A.F. bombed Naples, and also objectives at 
Syracuse (Sicily). 


12th November.—A German aircraft which attacked H.M. trawlers 
“ Francolin ” and ‘‘ Commander Holbrooke ” was shot down by 
the combined fire of the two vessels. H.M. trawler ‘ Francolin ”’ 
was hit by a bomb and subsequently sank. 
Germany announced that, in the Crimea, her troops were 
attacking Kerch, and that heavy batteries were shelling Leningrad 
and Kronstadt. 


In Libya our aircraft raided the aerodrome at Mellaha, Tripoli. 


The Fayum area, South of Cairo, was raided by enemy aircraft 
at night, civilian casualties amounting to 159 killed and wounded. 

General Huntziger was killed in an aeroplane crash at Le Vigan 
whilst returning from a tour of inspection in French North 
Africa. 

The areodrome at Gela (Sicily) was attacked by our aircraft 
at night. 

13th November.—In Libya the South African Air Force bombed Binina 

and Berca aerodromes in daylight. At night the R.A.F. bombed 
Benghazi, Derna and Bardia. 


14th November.—In the Crimea German troops were said to have gained 
ground before Sevastopol and Kerch; successes were claimed 
in the “ central’ (Moscow) sector. 

H.M. aircraft carrier ‘‘ Ark Royal,’’ which had been 
torpedoed by a submavine on the previous day, sank whilst 
in tow off Gibraltar. There were only two casualties out of 
a ship’s complement of about 1,600. 

South African aircraft bombed the aerodromes at Derna, 
Berca and Martuba (Libya). At night, the R.A.F. attacked 
Benghazi, Berca, Bardia and Derna; the Fleet Air Arm bombed 
the landing ground at Gambut. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked Catania (Sicily) and also bombed 
Brindisi. 

15th November.—R.A.F. fighters attacked a number of objectives in 


northern France. We lost two aircraft. 

Germany claimed a local success in the attack upon the 
Sevastopol fortifications. 

Our aircraft attacked a number of objectives in the south- 
eastern part of Sicily. 
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In Libya South African bombers attacked, in daylight, the 

aerodromes of El Gazala and El Tmimi. The R.A.F. bombed 
Bardia and Derna aerodrome at night. 


At night the R.A.F., in bad weather, attacked Emden, other 
ports in North-West Germany, and Boulogne ; and mines were 
laid in enemy waters. We lost four aircraft. 


Winter in Russia appeared to be slowing up the German operations, 
although in the Crimea enemy pressure was still maintained. 


In his speech at the Mansion House on roth November the Prime 
Minister spoke with more hope and confidence than ever before. He 
paid great tribute to America for her financial assistance and also for 
the help of her fleet, which had already so lightened the burden of the 
Royal Navy in the Atlantic that we were now in a position, should the need 
arise, to send a powerful fleet into the Indian and Pacific Oceans. And 
here he uttered a stern warning to Japan: if she involved the U.S.A. 
in war “the British declaration would follow within the hour.” 


The Prime Minister also stated that our Air Force was now “ at least 
equal in size and numbers ” to that of Germany. This was satisfactory 
hearing for the nation, but it had to be remembered that the distribution 
of our air power, the many calls upon it, and the situation of our own 
and the enemy air bases were all factors to be reckoned with in estimating 
our chances of maintaining a local air superiority in any theatre of war. 

Another cause for satisfaction was the decrease in our shipping 
losses. During the four months ended on 31st October an average of 
180,000 tons per month had been sunk by enemy action, whereas in the 
previous four months period the average monthly loss was 500,000 tons. 





16th November.—In the Crimea, enemy forces were alleged to have occu- 
pied Kerch. 

In Libya, the South African Air Force bombed El Gazala and, 
with the R.A.F., Derna aerodrome by daylight. At night, our 
aircraft attacked the landing-grounds at E] Gazala and El Tmimi. 

Canadian troops arrived at Hong Kong. 

17th November.—R.A.F. fighters attacked -objectives in Northern 
France. We lost two aircraft. 

In the evening the S.S. ‘‘ Rudmore”’ shot down a German 
bomber off the East coast of England. 

The Germans claimed further penetration of the Donetz basin 
following an improvement in the weather. 

Our aircraft attacked a convoy in the Mediterranean, setting 
one merchant ship on fire. ‘ 
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The South African Air Force and the R.A.F. attacked Italian 
positions near Ambazzo (Abyssinia). 


President Roosevelt signed the bill to revise the Neutrality 
Act. 


At night R.A.F. bombers attacked Naples and Brindisi. 


18th November.—Heavy fighting took place in Russia near Kalinin and 
Volokolamsk (N.W. and W. of Moscow), and in one sector of the 
“south-western” front, German attacks being repulsed. 


At dawn our Eighth Army (Lieut.-General Sir A. 
Cunningham), supported by the R.A.F. (Vice-Marshal Coningham), 
advanced into Cyrenaica. Whilst pressure was exerted upon 
the Axis forces from Halfaya to Sidi Omar, British armoured 
formations, supported by New Zealand, South African and Indian 
troops, crossed the frontier South of Sidi Omar. By evening, 
in heavy rain, our troops had penetrated over fifty miles into 
enemy territory, having encountered little or no opposition. 

Eighteen enemy aircraft were destroyed. At night, R.A.F. 
bombers attacked Tripoli. Our warships were reported to be 
bombarding Halfaya and Sollum. 

In Abyssinia, a column from the Sudan had begun operations 
against the Italian positions at Chelga. North of Gondar, on this 
day, two successful raids were carried out by our troops. 

At dusk, R.A.F. bombers attacked the docks at Brest. 


A night attack upon Naples and Brindisi was made by the 
R.A.F. 


19th November.—The Admira'ty announced that H.M. minelayer 
“ Latona ”’ had been sunk. j 
Heavy fighting took place before Moscow in the regions of 
Kalinin and Volokolamsk, German attacks being repulsed. The f 
i Germans were also thrown back from the approaches to Rostov 4 
on the Don. 
The following successes of British submarines in the Mediter- 
ranean were officially announced : an Italian tanker and a German 
supply ship torpedoed ; a schooner set ablaze by gun fire. 


The British invasion of Libya continued. By the evening 
our advanced troops had occupied Sidi Rezegh on the escarpment 
ten miles South-East of the Tobruk defences; a detachment of 
our armoured forces had routed Italian armoured troops in the 
Bir el Gobi area. A German armoured force which had moved 
southward from the Bardia~-Gambut region was successfully 
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engaged. Pressure upon the enemy positions between Halfaya 
and Sidi Omar was maintained. 

At night air raids were carried out on Derna, Bardia, Benghazi 
and Tripoli; a British cruiser squadron bombarded the Halfaya 
area; and the R.A.F. attacked Messina, Naples and Brindisi. 

During the night one German E-boat was sunk, two probably 
sunk and others damaged off the East coast of England during 
engagements with our naval patrols. R.A.F. fighters subse- 
quently sank one E-boat and damaged another. 


20th November.—Fighting continued in the Volokolamsk and Tula 


sectors of the Moscow front and near Rostov on the Don. The 
Russians announced that the evacuation of Kerch (Crimea) 
had been completed without undue enemy pressure on this day. 


The Admiralty announced that a German submarine had 
been destroyed by H.M. corvette “‘ Marigold’ in the area in 
which H.M.S. ‘ Ark Royal ”’ had been torpedoed. 


In Libya our armoured forces successfully engaged German 
tanks in the Sidi Rezegh region ; the German force which had 
advanced southward from Bardia-Gambut was driven off to the 
North-West. Our pressure was maintained against the Halfaya— 
Sidi Omar position on the frontier. At least 37 enemy aircraft 
were destroyed by our forces on this day. 


In Abyssinia a general closing in on Gondar continued. 


The Vichy Government officially confirmed the report that 
General Weygand, Delegate-General and Commander-in-Chief 
of French North Africa, had been dismissed. 


21st November.—Heavy fighting continued before Moscow round 





Volokolamsk and Tula; also at Rostov on the Don. The 
Germans claimed that “shock-troops’’ under General von 
Kleist had captured Rostov ; also that Russian attacks at Lenin- 
grad continued to be repulsed. 


In Libya, a heavy tank battle developed in the area Capuzzo- 
Gabr Saleh (45 miles S.E. of Tobruk)-Sidi Rezegh. Repeated 
attempts of a large German armoured force to break back westward 
were defeated. British troops from Tobruk sallied out to join 
hands with our forces at Sidi Rezegh. In the frontier area, our 
movements to encircle the Sidi Omar-Halfaya position proceeded. 

Abyssinian forces and East African troops attacked Kulkaber 
(E. of Lake Tana) which surrendered. Prisoners amounted to 
800 Italians and 1,000 native troops. 
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merchant vessel, were hit by torpedoes. 


22nd November.—R.A.F. fighters made attacks upon many objectives 
in northern France. Seven of our aircraft were lost but one pilot 
was saved. 


H.M. cruiser ‘‘ Devonshire ’’ sank a German armed merchant 
raider in the South Atlantic. 


In Russia, heavy fighting occurred on the Moscow front in the 
regions of Volokolamsk, Tula, and Klin, German attacks at 
Rostov persisted. 

Three Italian fighters were shot down by our fighters off Malta. 


In Libya the tank battle continued about Sidi Rezegh ; New 
Zealand forces, having captured Capuzzo and Sidi Aziz, pushed 
on westwards to positions South of Gambut. Indian troops 
captured Sidi Omar Nuovo (9 miles N. of Sidi Omar) and 
continued their advance along the rear of the Sidi Omar—Halfaya 
position. 


In Russia, a temporary improvement in the. weather had given 
the Germans the opportunity to resume their desperate attempts upon 
Moscow ; and fighting on a considerable scale proceeded in the Donetz 
basin. The enemy was engaging large forces with little regard to the 
losses he sustained : Russia’s crisis had not yet passed. 


The second British invasion of Cyrenaica provided the first real 
trial of strength between German troops and our own. After four days’ 
fighting it appeared that General Cunningham’s purpose—the destruction 
of the enemy’s forces in Cyrenaica—was in a fair way to be accomplished. 
Before the offensive began the Fleet had been able, without interference, 
to replace the Tobruk garrison by fresh troops and to land a considerable 
armoured force at Tobruk: sufficient evidence of our command of the 
eastern Mediterranean. 


The dismissal of General Weygand (see 20th November) had reacted 
unfavourably for the Vichy Government in the U.S.A. where the chief 
event was the repeal of those clauses in the Neutrality Act which closed 
“belligerent zones’ to U.S. merchant shipping and forbade the arming 
of the ships. At the end of the week came the welcome news that the 
great coal strikes in the U.S.A. had been settled. 


From the Far East reports were received of Japanese pressure on 
Thailand ; and if the speeches in the Tokyo Diet reflected the purpose 


B 


Aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm and R.A.F. attacked an enemy 
convoy escorted by a cruiser and five destroyers in the Central 
Mediterranean at night. The cruiser, and probably one large 
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Government, it seemed that Japan was bent on war with the 





23rd November.—During a sweep over northern France, R.A.F. fighters 


destroyed six German fighters for the loss of one. 


In Russia, there was heavy fighting on the Moscow front in 
the regions of Klin, Volokolamsk and Tula. The Germans 
claimed the capture of Solnechnaya Gora (37 miles N.W. of 
Moscow). The battles round Rostov continued. 

Fresh submarine successes in the Central Mediterranean were 
announced by the Admiralty: a cruiser, a destroyer, and two 
supply ships torpedoed. 

The tank battle around Sidi Rezegh in Libya continued. 
New Zealand forces captured Gambut ; Indian troops proceeded 
with their operations West of the Sidi Omar—Halfaya positions ; 
the British force from Tobruk consolidated the ground it had 
occupied. 

Our forces continued to close in on Gondar (Abyssinia). 

At night, the R.A.F. bombed Lorient, Brest and Dunkirk 
and attacked enemy aerodromes in northern France. A small 
British, patrol landed on the Normandy coast during the night, 
accomplished its mission, and returned with one man slightly 
wounded. : 


24th November.—R.A.F. bombers attacked enemy shipping off the 


Dutch coast. 

In Russia, heavy fighting continued before Moscow and in 
the Donetz basin. 

Our naval patrols in the central Mediterranean sank an enemy 
south-bound convoy of two supply ships. 

In Libya, the engagement about Sidi Rezegh still continued. 
New Zealand forces made further progress towards Tobruk from 
the South-East. Our mobile forces from Jarabub had advanced 
due westward, troops of the 5th Indian Division capturing Aujila 
beyond the Jalo oasis. 

It was officially reported from Canada that two Canadian 
corvettes, ‘‘ Chambley ” and ‘‘ Moose Jaw” had recently sunk a 
German submarine. 


25th November.—The R.A.F. attacked an aerodrome near Calais and 


enemy aircraft at Morlaix. 

In the battle for Moscow, heavy fighting occurred in the 
regions of Volokolamsk and Stalinogorsk (S.E. of Tula). The 
engagements round Rostov proceeded. 
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In Libya, fighting continued in the Sidi Rezegh area, the 
British and South African troops holding their positions whilst 
New Zealand and tank reinforcements advanced westward. 
Our force from Tobruk pushed eastward capturing more prisoners. 
An enemy column which thrust eastward across the frontier 
South of Sidi Omar was heavily engaged, losing about a third of 
its tanks. Jalo oasis had been occupied by our troops. During 
the night, New Zealand troops, supported by British tanks, 
recaptured Sidi Rezegh, and occupied Bir el Hamid. 

Our aircraft continued their attacks upon the Italian positions 
at Gondar (Abyssinia). 

In Berlin, the Anti-Comintern Pact was officially extended 
for another five years, the protocol being signed by Germany, 
Italy, Hungary, Japan, Manchukuo and Spain. Adherence to 
the Pact was announced by (or for) Bulgaria, Denmark, Finland, 
Croatia, Rumania, Slovakia and the Nanking Gevernment in 
China. 


At night, the R.A.F. bombed the docks at Brest and Cherbourg. 


26th November.—R.A.F. fighters attacked enemy patrol vessels and 


barges in the Straits of Dover. 

In the battle for Moscow, the heaviest fighting occurred round 
Volokolamsk and Stalinogorsk. The Germans claimed that 
Russian counter-attacks round Rostov and at Leningrad were. 
repulsed. 

In the Western Desert, the enemy column which had broken 
eastward across the frontier at Sidi Omar, was broken up. 
Advanced elements of our troops moving westwards in Cyrenaica 
joined hands with the force from Tobruk at El Duda. 

Operations round Gondar (Abyssinia) continued. 


At night, R.A.F. fighters attacked Emden, other objectives in 
North-West Germany and Ostend. We lost one aircraft. 


27th November.—The R.A.F. attacked shipping off the Dutch coast, 








and in French waters; also Berck aerodrome. Three of our 
fighters were lost. 

The Germans claimed the repulse of Russian counter-attacks 
near Rostov and in the Donetz basin ; also a success in the Moscow 
sector. 

In the central Mediterranean, R.A.F. bombers attacked and 
sank a liner and set on fire the escorting destroyer. 

In Libya, the British and New Zealand forces which had made 
contact South-East of Tobruk moved westward. The enemy 
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column which had crossed the frontier was retreating in two 
detachments which were heavily attacked and forced north- 
westward. 

The capture of Gondar (Abyssinia) was announced, pri- 
soners amounting to about 23,500 (nearly half of them Italian). 

The R.A.F. carried out a heavy raid upon Naples at night. 

At night, the R.A.F. attacked Diisseldorf, Ostend and aero- 
dromes in the Low Countries. We lost one aircraft. 


28th November.—R.A.F. bombers attacked shipping off the Norwegian 


and Dutch coasts. 

Russian attacks during the day and night cleared the Ger- 
mans from Rostov. The Army Group of General von Kleist 
was severely defeated and the enemy retreated in disorder towards 
Taganrog. 

R.A.F. bombers sank a large merchant vessel in the Medi- 
terranean. 

In Libya, heavy fighting continued South-East of Tobruk 
where British and New Zealand forces ‘“‘ widened their corridor 
of contact.” South-East of Sidi Rezegh German and Italian 
armoured troops, which had been driven eastward on the previous 
day, were engaged. : 

Near Gondar (Abyssinia) a few Italian outposts which had not 
surrendered were summoned to do so by leaflets drafted by General 
Nasi (Italian commander at Gondar) and dropped by aircraft. 


29th November.—The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines 





“ Tigris” and “ Trident,” operating in Arctic waters, had inflicted 
severe losses upon German troop transports and supply ships in 
convoy on their way to the Murmansk front. Eight vessels had 
been sunk and six severely damaged. 

The Russians announced that Tikhvin (110 miles East of 
Leningrad) had been evacuated “a few days ago.’’ Germany 
claimed the repulse of Russian mass attacks in the Donetz basin 
and near Rostov; also further gains in.the battle for Moscow, 
and the repulse of Russian attacks at Leningrad. 

In Libya, about the area of Sidi Rezegh and Bir el Hamid, 
the remains of one German and one Italian division made an 
attempt to break out westward. This was defeated, but fighting 
continued. Among the prisoners was General von Ravenstein, 
commander of the German 21st Armoured Division. Our mecha- 
nized patrols reached the coast South of Benghazi. 
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In some sectors of the Russian front the initiative appeared to be 
passing to our Ally. Her attacks at Leningrad persisted, and on the 
Moscow front, where the enemy had made desperate attempts to drive 
past the city well to the northward (Klin) and southward (Tula-Stalino- 
gorsk), the defence was active and enterprising. In the South the 
Germans had lost their precarious hold on Rostov, and had begun a 
retreat which involved their forces in the Donetz basin. 


In Libya, it appeared that the major part of the German and Italian 
forces in Cyrenaica were encircled between Tobruk-Sidi Rezegh and the 
frontier positions Sidi Omar-Sollum. Further attempts of these forces 
to break out were to be expected, so that much hard fighting still con- 
fronted our Eighth Army. 


Following conversations in Washington, where the Japanese 
Ambassador was supported by Mr. Kurusu, a special envoy, an American 
Note was presented to the Japanese Cabinet on 28th November. Great 
Britain, the U.S.A. and the Dutch East Indies proceeded with their 
defensive preparations. 





30th November.—Germany claimed the repulse of ‘Russian attacks near 
Rostov ; progress before Moscow ; and repulse of Russian attacks 
at Leningrad. 


In Cyrenaica an attack South of Sidi Rezegh by enemy 
armoured forces from the West was repulsed ; an Italian armoured 
division farther East was defeated ; German troops penetrated 
into our positions about Sidi Rezegh. R.A.F. and R.A.A.F. 
fighters engaged a mixed force of German and Italian fighters and 
bombers: 15 of the enemy were shot down ; we lost three aircraft, 
but no pilots. From the start of the offensive (18th November) 
until midnight on this day, 176 enemy aircraft had been destroyed ; 
our losses amounted to 68 aircraft. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked Hamburg and other ports in 
North-West Germany. Mines were laid in enemy waters and 
enemy ships off the Dutch coast were bombed. We lost 20 
aircraft. 


1st December.—Heavy fighting continued before Moscow; in the 
Rostov area Russian troops continued their pursuit of the German 
forces. 


In the Mediterranean British naval forces, led by H.M. cruiser 


‘“‘ Aurora ”’ and assisted by aircraft,sank a supply ship, a tanker, 
and the Italian destroyer “ Alvise de Mosto.” 
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German armoured forces gained a local success in Libya 
in the area Sidi Rezegh-Bir el Hamid-Zaarran. In the air our 
superiority was maintained. 


By this date all Italian resistance in Abyssinia had ceased. 


At night the R.A.F. made a successful attack upon the docks 
and shipping at Kristiansund (Norway). 


and December.—The R.A.F. attacked shipping off the Norwegian coast 
during the day. 

The Germans claimed to have made further progress before 

Moscow ; the Russians continued the pursuit towards Taganrog. 


Cairo headquarters of the Royal Yugoslav forces reported 
that on this day three German-Italian divisions launched an 
attack upon the Yugoslav positions in the western Morava 
valley ; also that local operations in Bosnia and Montenegro were 
continuing “as usual.”’ 


In Cyrenaica fighting continued over a wide area. An attempt 
to supply the enemy forces at Sollum (Egyptian frontier) from 
the sea was driven off. 

The Australian Navy Board announced that H.M.A.S. 
‘* Sydney ”’ was presumed to be lost after sinking the German 
raider “‘ Kormoran ’’ (alias “‘ Steiermark ’’) in the Indian Ocean ; 
also that H.M.A. sloop “‘ Paramatta ’’ had been torpedoed and 
sunk. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed objectives in occupied France. 


3rd December.—The Germans reported the repulse of Russian attacks 
in the Donetz basin and at Leningrad. Finnish troops were said 
to have occupied Hangé. 


In bad weather, fighting in Cyrenaica and on the Egyptian 
frontier was confined to patrol encounters. 


The U.S.A. extended Lease-and-Lend aid to Turkey. 


4th December.—An R.A.F. bomber attacked and set on fire a supply 
ship off the Norwegian coast. 


Heavy fighting continued in the battle for Moscow; the 
Russians made further progress in the Donetz basin and towards 
Taganrog. 
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The R.A.F. attacked tugs on the Italy-Sicily ferry service 
and objectives on the Italian mainland. 


In Cyrenaica the weather improved; three unsuccessful 
enemy attacks were made South-East of Tobruk ; Italian forces 
were defeated in the Bir el Gobi area ; West of Menastir a German 
force was engaged with success by New Zealand troops. 


The appointment was announced of General Sir H. Maitland 
Wilson to command the newly formed Ninth Army in the Middle 
East. 


In the evening R.A.F. bombers bombed a ship in Norwegian 
waters and a Norwegian wireless station. 


5th December.—By day and night the R.A.F. made attacks upon ship- 
ping off the Norwegian, Dutch and French coasts. 


German attacks before Moscow were repulsed and Russian 
counter-attacks were successful. The pursuit of the enemy in 
the eastern Ukraine continued. The Germans reported the 
capture of the island of Osmussar (Gulf of Finland) and the 
repulse of Russian attacks at Leningrad. 


In Cyrenaica our troops gained local successes in the El Duda- 
Bir el Gobi area, West of Bardia, and near the frontier, heavy 
losses being inflicted on the enemy. By the evening the number 
of prisoners taken since the start of the offensive amounted to 
7,500. In the course of three combats 21 enemy aircraft, mostly 
German, were shot down. 


At night the R.A.F. raided Naples. 


6th December.—The R.A.F. attacked shipping off the Norwegian coast 
and factories in northern France. 


The Admiralty reported that H.M. cruiser ‘‘ Dorsetshire ” had 
sunk a German commerce raider in the South Atlantic. 


From Russia the Germans reported local successes in the 
Donetz basin and the repulse of Russian attacks at Leningrad. 


In Cyrenaica our troops fought successful actions South 
of Tobruk (El Adem-Bir el Gobi area). Farther North the 
opposing armoured forces were engaged. ‘“‘ Mopping up” opera- 
tions, with air support, proceeded satisfactorily elsewhere. 
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In a last minute effort to preserve peace President Roosevelt 
addressed a personal message to the Emperor of Japan. 


The R.A.F. delivered a night attack upon Naples. - 


At the end of the week the desperate German efforts against 
Moscow had left the Russians in a somewhat anxious situation round 
Tula. From the West (Mozhaisk), also, the pressure had been severe. 
Below Kharkov in the eastern Ukraine the Germans were in retreat 
before Marshal Timoshenko’s counter-offensive. 


No decision had yet been reached in Cyrenaica, but there now 
seemed some hope that the German and Italian resistance was being 
steadily worn down and that our air superiority and our grip upon the 
enemy’s land and sea communications was beginning to tell. 


During November the R.A.F. had dropped upon Germany 40 per 
cent. more bombs than in November, 1940, in spite of exceptionally 
bad weather. The superior performance of our new heavy bombers was 
very marked. 


The extension by the U.S.A. of ‘“‘ Lease-and-Lend ”’ assistance to 
Turkey (see 3rd December) coincided with reports of German offensive 
preparations along the Turkish frontier from the Black Sea to the Aegean, 
although there were as yet no concentrations of troops in this region. 





7th December.—The R.A.F. attacked shipping off the Dutch coast, 
and objectives in France. 


On the Moscow front, German attacks were repulsed and 
the Russians gained ground. Germany announced that 
operations were now circumscribed by Russian winter 
conditions. 


In Cyrenaica British clearing up operations proceeded over 
the whole area East of Tobruk-—Bir el Gobi. 


Japanese aircraft attacked the American base at Pearl 
Harbour (Oahu island), where a battleship and five other U.S. 
warships were sunk and nearly 3,400 casualties were caused, and 
Honolulu ; also the bases at Midway, Wake and Guam islands. 
Ocean island and the mandated island of Nauru were also attacked 
by Japanese aircraft. 

Imperial Headquarters in Tokyo announced a state of war 
with the U.S.A. and Great Britain as from 6 a.m., 8th December. 


The R.A.F. night offensive was directed upon Aachen, Belgian’ 
and French ports, and enemy aerodromes. We lost four aircraft. 








a 
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8th December.—R.A.F. fighters attacked objectives in northern France. 


Ten of our aircraft were lost; five German fighters were shot 
down. 


On the Moscow front Russian forces delivered a number of 
successful attacks. 


In Cyrenaica the action of British mobile columns was extended 
westward of the line Tobruk-Bir el Gobi. 


An air attack was made upon Hong Kong. Japanese forces 
entered Thailand where hostilities soon ceased, the invaders 
arriving in Bangkok at night. The Japanese landed on both 
sides of the Thailand-Malaya frontier and were engaged by 
our forces. The Philippine islands were attacked from the air. 
The Japanese occupied the international concession at Shanghai 
and the British concessions at Tientsin and Chungwangtao. 


gth December.—The R.A.F. attacked shipping off the Dutch and 


Norwegian coasts and objectives in northern France. 


The Russians announced the occupation of Tikhvin 
(E. of Leningrad) following ten days’ fighting in which three 
German divisions were routed; also the recapture of Yelets 
with the defeat of two enemy divisions. 

In Cyrenaica Tobruk was disengaged. The enemy 
armoured forces continued to withdraw westward. 

On the Hong Kong frontier Japanese attacks were checked. 
In northern Malaya the enemy’s attempts to secure Kota Bahru 
aerodrome resulted in fierce fighting. Naval and air reinforce- 
ments from the Dutch East Indies reached Singapore. Manila 
(Philippines) was bombed from the air. 


1oth December.—The R.A.F. made daylight attacks on objectives in 








North-West Germany and Holland, also on shipping. 

The Canadian corvette “ Windflower ” and an auxiliary vessel 
of the Royal Indian Navy were announced lost by accident. 

The Russians made successful advances in the eastern Ukraine. 
Finland claimed a victory near Povenets, North of Lake Ladoga. 


In Cyrenaica pressure was maintained upon the enemy re- 
treating West and North-West from El Adem. A successful 
action was fought West of Acroma. 

Japanese attacks were again halted on the Hong Kong 
frontier; the Chinese took the offensive in the Canton area. 
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In the Philippines an attack on the West coast of Luzon was 
repulsed, but the Japanese landed at Aparri on the North coast.. 


The loss was announced, by Japanese air attack off Malaya, 
of H.M. battleship ‘‘ Prince of Wales’’ and H.M. battle 
cruiser ‘‘ Repulse.’’ 


Enemy attempts to land North of Kuantan (East coast of 
Malaya) were checked, and near Kedah (N.W. Malaya on Thai 
frontier) our troops were engaged with Japanese forces. 


The Japanese announced a successful landing on Guam island. 


11th December.—R.A.F. bombers attacked a dock near Emden and an 


aerodrome in Holland. 


The Russians continued their successful asiieames at many 
points from Tula to the Black Sea. 


R.A.F. bombers attacked shipping at Catania (Sicily). 


In Cyrenaica the British advance continued north-westward ; 
E] Gazala was enveloped and the Acroma district cleared. 


The U.S.A. announced that the Japanese battleship ‘‘ Haruna,”’ 
had been bombed by military aircraft and sunk. 


In the Philippines the Japanese continued their attempts 
to land on the North coast of Luzon. Manila was attacked from 
the air. In Malaya our troops maintained contact with the 
enemy near Kedah (Thai frontier). The Tenasserim district of 
Burma was attacked by Japanese aircraft. The Japanese 
reported the capture of Guam, but Wake island, where a 
Japanese light cruiser and a destroyer had been sunk by air 
attack, still held out. 


Germany and Italy declared war on the U.S.A. who 
declared war in her turn. 

The R.A.F. made night attacks upon onieny bases in Greece 
and Crete. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed objectives in western Germany, 
including Cologne; also Le Havre and Brest. We lost three 
aircraft. 


12th December.—The R.A.F. made daylight attacks upon objectives 





in North-West Germany and in France. 


The Russians advanced in the Moscow sector, where Solne- ° 
chnaya was captured, and in the Donetz region. 
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Our aircraft bombed Italian bases in Sicily and southern 
Italy. 


The Commander-in-Chief Mediterranean Fleet announced that 
one of our submarines had torpedoed, and probably sunk, an 
Italian cruiser. 


In Libya the enemy forces about El Gazala were encircled 
and our advance continued westward and north-westward. Our 
aircraft bombed traffic on the Jedabya—El Agheila road. 


At Hong Kong our troops withdrew towards Kowloon from 
some of our advanced positions. In the South China Sea four 
Japanese troopships were sunk by a night attack of Dutch sub- 
marines. The enemy who had landed on Luzon (Philippines) were 
engaged at Legaspi, Aparri and Vigan; Japanese parachutists 
were dropped in northern Luzon; U.S. aircraft damaged a 
Japanese battleship off Luzon. Fighting continued in the Kedah 
district of northern Malaya; Japanese aircraft attacked Penang ; 
our aircraft bombed Singgora (South Thailand). In the Pacific, 
Wake island and Midway island held out against enemy attacks. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Brest, Dunkirk, other objectives 
in France and in Holland, and shipping. 


13th December.—The R.A.F. attacked objectives in northern France. 


The Russians advancing from Yelets occupied Livny and 
Efremov. 


Before dawn in the central Mediterranean H.M. destroyers 
“ Sikh,” ‘‘ Legion” and “ Maori” sank two Italian cruisers and 
an E-boat and severely damaged a torpedo boat. 


R.A.F. bombers attacked enemy bases in Greece (Navarino, 
Methone, Argostoli). 


In Cyrenaica our troops engaged with success the enemy rear- 
guards South-West of El Gazala. 


On the island of Luzon (Philippines) fighting continued near 
Aparri, Legaspi and Vigan. Off the East coast of Malaya Dutch 
submarines sank a Japanese tanker and a supply ship; fighting 
continued in the Kedah and Kelantan-Kota Bahru areas. A 
Japanese settlement on the East coast of Borneo was seized by 
Netherlands forces. 


In Russia the great German effort seemed to have spent itself at 
last, for our Ally had taken the initiative on a considerable scale and with 
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gratifying success at Leningrad, North and South of Moscow and in 
the Donetz basin. There was now little prospect of the Germans being 
able to “‘ close up ”’ their Eastern front for the winter. 


The disintegration of the Axis forces in Cyrenaica seemed about 
to set in, although there was hard fighting still in prospect. 


Delivered whilst negotiations with the U.S.A. were still in progress, 
the sudden attack by Japan had been carefully planned and possessed 
all the advantages of surprise. The new aggressor may well have been 
directly instigated by Germany who, forced by increasingly unfavourable 
situations in Russia and North Africa, would welcome a further drain 
upon the resources in men and war material which the Allies were building 
up. Yet the addition of the U.S.A. to the ranks of the Allies as an active 
belligerent made the eee 1 result of what had become a World War 
still more certain. 


14th December.—The Admiralty announced that H.M. trawlers 
“Phineas Beard ”’ and “ Milford Earl’”’ had been sunk. 


The Russian advances continued on the Moscow front and 
in the eastern Ukraine. In the Yelets-Tula region, Uzlovaya, 
Verkhove and Dubna were occupied. 


In Cyrenaica British forces continued to press the retreating 
enemy, two counter-attacks being repulsed with considerable loss. 


At Hong Kong there was a heavy exchange of artillery fire. 
U.S. aircraft attacked the Japanese in the Legaspi area of Luzon 
(Philippines). Heavy fighting continued in the Kelantan area 
of Malaya. Wake Island was twice attacked from the air. 


At night the R.A.F. laid mines in German and German- 
occupied waters. One of our aircraft was lost. 


15th December.—H.M. submarine “ Tetrarch,”’ ies overdue, was 
presumed to be lost. 


North-West of Moscow the Russians captured Klin; also 
Yasnaya Polyana, Dedilovo and Bogorodsk in the Tula region. 


The Admiralty announced that in the Mediterranean H.M. 
submarines had sunk a troop transport, two supply ships, one 
tug, one schooner and a caique ; they had also damaged two supply 
ships. 

In Cyrenaica there was heavy fighting West and South-West . 
of El Gazala. 
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At Hong Kong our forces withdrew from Kowloon to the island. 
Enemy air attacks persisted at Luzon (Philippines) where land 
fighting also continued. In Malaya the Japanese made some 
progress in the Kedah district. Under enemy pressure our 
forces withdrew from Victoria Point (Burma). 


The R.A.F. made a night raid on Taranto (Italy). 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Ostend and Brest, laid mines 
in enemy waters and attacked an aerodrome. We lost one 
bomber and one fighter. 


16th December.—The R.A.F. attacked shipping off the Dutch coast. 


17th 





The Russians captured Kalinin, routing six divisions, 
part of the German Ninth Army. Germany announced that she 
was shortening her Russian front in the course of transition from 
offensive operations to stationary winter warfare. Finland 
claimed a success on the river Svir. 


The Admiralty issued a categorical denial that the Vichy 
steamer “‘ St. Denis” had been torpedoed by a British submarine 
on 9th December. 


In Cyrenaica bad weather slowed down the British advances 
West and South-West of El Gazala. 


The Chinese intensified their attacks in the area East of Pearl 
River near Canton. U.S. aircraft attacked with success Japanese 
fighters and Japanese shipping off the coast of Luzon (Philippines). 


At night the R.A.F. attacked Wilhelmshaven, Bremen, other 
towns in North-West Germany, Ostend, Dunkirk, Brest, and 
enemy aerodromes. Mines were laid in enemy waters. We lost 
one aircraft. 


December.—The Admiralty announced that H.M. cruiser 
“Dunedin ”’ had been sunk by torpedo in the Atlantic. 


Russian advances on the Moscow front continued, with the 
capture of Aleksin and Shchekino (Tula region). 


The Admiralty announced the sinking of the Italian submarine 
“ Ammoraglio Caracciolo ’’ in the central Mediterranean. 


The pursuit of the enemy continued in Cyrenaica, our main 
forces reaching the line of the El Tmimi—Mekili road. Our air- 
craft, operating against his bases and communications, bombed 
Zuara (Iripolitania). 
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At Hong Kong artillery on both sidés was active. The 
Americans attacked the Japanese lodgments at Luzon (Philip- 
pines), U.S. aircraft bombing the enemy air base at Vigan. In 
northern Malaya, where our troops were reinforced, fighting 
proceeded in the South Kedah province on the line of the river 
Muda. Enemy troops landed at Miri and Lubong (State of 
Sarawak, Borneo), where our detachments had destroyed the oil 
installations before withdrawing. 


R.A.F. bombers made night attacks upon Brest and Le Havre. 
In the Brest attack we lost five bombers and one fighter, shooting 
down eight German fighters. 


18th December.—R.A.F. bombers with fighter escort delivered a heavy 


attack by daylight on Brest. 


The Russians continued to advance on the Moscow front, 
notably in the Kalinin sector; also in the eastern Ukraine. 


The R.A.F. sank an enemy tanker in the central Mediterranean. 


In Cyrenaica the pursuit of the’ enemy towards Derna 
continued ; by nightfall our troops had occupied Derna aerodrome. 


At night the Japanese landed on the island of Hong Kong. 
In Malaya our troops, having withdrawn from South Kedah and 
the province of Wellesley during the night, reorganized South of 
the Singee Krian. Australian and Dutch troops landed in 
Portuguese Timor as a precaution against Japanese aggression. 
The R.A.A.F. bombed Japanese installations on Greenwich Island. 


At night the Fleet Air Arm made a successful attack upon a 
convoy off the coast of Tripoli. 


The R.A.F. carried out another night raid on Brest. We 
lost no aircraft. 


19th December.—Two German bombers were destroyed over the North 





Sea. . 

Russian advances in the Moscow-Tula sector resulted in the 
capture of Ruza, Tarassa and Kanino; and, on the Donetz 
front, in the destruction of a German division. 

In Cyrenaica, Mekili and Derna were occupied by our forces, 
who continued the pursuit of the enemy. 


At Hong Kong heavy fighting continued on the island. 
Repeated air attacks were made upon Manila and its vicinity. 
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In Malaya there was fighting in the Kedah and Kelantan regions ; 
our forces evacuated the island of Penang. Dutch aircraft 
made a successful attack upon Japanese ships off Miri (Borneo). 
Two air attacks were made upon Wake Island. 


20th December.—The Russians made progress in the regions of Leningrad, 
where the railway station of Voibokalo, South of Lake Ladoga, was 
occupied ; of Moscow, Volokolamsk and Plavsk being occupied ; 
and of the Donetz. 


British forces continued to press the pursuit in Cyrenaica, 
our air operations again extending to Zuara (60 miles West of 
Tripoli), which was bombed. 


In the Philippines, U.S. aircraft attacked the Japanese at 
Legaspi and Vigan (Luzon) ; the enemy landed in force at Davao 
(Mindanao island). Fighting continued in northern Perak 
(Malaya), and Japanese aircraft raided Kuantan. Dutch aircraft 
made another successful attack on enemy ships off Miri (Borneo). 
A Japanese submarine sank a U.S. tanker in Californian waters. 


It was now clear that the Russians had definitely turned to the 
offensive in the principal sectors of the Eastern front ; Moscow was being 
disengaged, the German grip upon Leningrad was loosening, and the 
enemy was suffering heavy losses in the eastern Ukraine. 


The British progress in Cyrenaica was well maintained, to a great 
degree owing to our air superiority, and it was difficult to see when 
and how the Axis forces could make another stand. But their total 
destruction could not be counted upon, nor was it safe to assume that 
the invasion of Tripolitania would follow without delay. 


Having endeavoured with considerable success to destroy American 
sea communications in the Pacific, the Japanese were able to attack the 
Philippines and Hong Kong under favourable conditions. .Much 
depended on how soon Great Britain and the U.S.A. could reinforce their 
military strength in the Far East and what reserves the Japanese still 
had at their disposal. Russia could hardly be expected to take an active 
part in the new theatre of war. 





21st December.—Russian successes on the front Leningrad—Tula included 
the capture of the Budolgosh, Grusino and Krapivna localities. 


It was officially announced that Hitler had taken over from 
General Field-Marshal von Brauchitsch supreme command of the 
German armies in the field. 
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In Cyrenaica our troops attacked the enemy in positions 
East of Benghazi and engaged his forces retreating southwards 
towards Jedabya. At night, one of our mobile columns destroyed 
an aerodrome at Jedabya. The R.A.F. bombed Tripoli and 
Castel Benito. ‘‘ A few days ago”’ one of our mechanized patrols 
operating 150 miles into Tripolitania had destroyed an enemy 
aerodrome. 


The Japanese made extensive air raids upon the Philippines, 
where land fighting continued at Davao (Mindanao) and in 
North and South Luzon. In Malaya enemy aircraft bombed 
Kuala Lumpur; a Japanese attack in Perak was repulsed. 
Dutch naval and air forces sank three Japanese transports en route 
from Korea to Borneo. 


At night, the R.A.F. attacked St. Nazaire, losing one aircraft. 


22nd December.—The R.A.F. attacked shipping off the Norwegian coast. 


The Russians continued to advance in the Leningrad and 
Moscow sectors; in the Crimea Sevastopol was repelling heavy 
German attacks. 


At Hong Kong some British pasts were still holding out in 
the eastern part of the island; enemy attacks upon the western 
part were repulsed. Chinese advances continued on the mainland. 
In the Philippines the Japanese landed in force in the Gulf of 
Lingayan (Luzon); heavy fighting continued near Danao 
(Mindanao). Enemy aircraft were successfully engaged over 
Kuala Lumpur. From Burm? our aircraft raided an enemy 
aerodrome in eastern Thailand. 


Mr. Winston Churchill conferred with President 
Roosevelt in Washington. 


The R.A.F. made a night attack upon Wilhelmshaven. 


23rd December.—The Russian advance continued upon the Leningrad 





and Moscow fronts. The railway junction at Gorbachevo and the 
towns of Odoyev and Cherepov were captured. 


The Admiralty reported that H.M. submarines with the 
Mediterranean Fleet had sunk six more enemy ships. 


In Cyrenacia, British forces occupied Berca and Binina. Our 
aircraft bombed Misurata and Tripoli (Tripolitania) at night. 
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At Hong Kong, heavy fighting proceeded. In Luzon 
(Philippines) fresh Japanese landings took place in the Lingayan 
Gulf and South-East of Manila ; U.S. aircraft bombed enemyship s 
off Danao (Mindanao). Enemy aircraft bombed Ipoh (Malaya). 
A Dutch submarine sank four enemy ships off Sarawak. The 
Japanese landed on Wake Island. Ten Japanese aircraft were 
destroyed during an attack upon Rangoon ; we lost three fighters. 


24th December.—One of our aircraft sank a German tanker off the North 
coast of Spain. 


Three German bombers were destroyed in an attempted raid 
on Malta. 


In Cyrenaica, British forces occupied Benghazi. Our 
aircraft made heavy attacks upon enemy aerodromes in the Sirte 
coastal plain and in Tripolitania. 


Heavy fighting continued in Luzon (Philippines). Allied 
aircraft attacked enemy shipping off Kuching (Sarawak) where 
Japanese troops were landing. 


Free French naval forces occupied the French islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, South of Newfoundland. 


25th December.—Russian advances continued North-West and South- 
West of Moscow. The Germans claimed the repulse of Russian 
attacks in the Donetz basin. 


In Cyrenaica, retreating enemy forces were heavily attacked 
near Jedabya by our aircraft. , 


Surrender of Hong Kong to the Japanese. In the 
Philippines (Luzon), the Japanese advanced from the North 
towards Manila, which was declared an open town. Twenty 
Japanese aircraft were destroyed in a raid on Rangoon; the 
Allies lost three aircraft. 


In Chungking a three days’ military conference was concluded, 
General Sir A. Wavell and Major-General J. H. Brett, U.S. Army 
Air Corps having represented Great Britain and the U.S.A. 


26th December.—The Russian advances continued, with the capture of 
Naro Fominsk, South-West of Moscow. 


In Cyrenaica, the retreating enemy forces were engaged near 
Jedabya. Zuara and Tripoli (Tripolitania) were bombed by 
aircraft at night. 


c 
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In Malaya, there were patrol encounters North of Ipoh. The 
Japanese landed on the northern Gilbert islands. Enemy installa- 
tions on Greenwich island were bombed by the R.A.A.F. U.S. 
submarines sank a Japanese transport and a minesweeper in the 
Pacific. 


President Roosevelt and Mr. Winston Churchill were present 
at an Anglo-American war council in Washington. 


27th December.—A small-scale raid, mainly directed against enemy 


shipping, was carried out on the Norwegian coast (Vaags6 island) 
by a combined force of the Royal Navy, the Army and the R.A.F. 
Eight enemy ships were destroyed and two landings by the troops 
(one on Maalov island) were completely successful, much destruc- 
tion being caused. 


The towns of Likhvin, Vysokinichi, Novosil and Tim (Tula— 
Yelets area) were captured during the Russian advance. 


Air raids on Malta caused some damage. Four enemy 
bombers were destroyed and four damaged. 


In Cyrenaica, our pressure was maintained upon the enemy 
retreating South-West of Jedabya. R.A.F. and Free French 
bombers carried out a heavy raid-on Bardia. 


The heaviest fighting in Luzon (Philippines) was near Lamon 
Bay (South-East of Manila) ; here and in the Lingayan Gulf, the 
Japanese continued to land fresh troops; heavy air attacks were 
made upon Manila (see 25tl December). In Malaya, skirmishing 
took place on the Perak front. Dutch bombers attacked Japanese 
shipping off Kuching (Sarawak). 


At night, the R.A.F. attacked Diisseldorf and other objectives 
in western Germany ; also an aerodrome in Holland, the docks at 
Brest and Boulogne, and an aerodrome in Norway. Mines were 
laid in enemy waters. We lost seven aircraft. 


An enemy bomber which attempted a night attack upon one 
of our convoys was destroyed by fire from the ships. 


Russian progress North-West (Kalinin sector), South-West (Kaluga 


area) and South (Tula-Yelets area) of Moscow had given the Germans 
no opportunity of establishing permanent defensive positions. Little was 
divulged of our Ally’s operations in the eastern Ukraine ; at Sevastopol 


heavy German attacks had been repulsed. 
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Bad weather had impeded our pursuit of the Axis forces in retreat 
from Cyrenaica, but there was still some chance of destroying them. Our 
air superiority was more than maintained. 


The loss of Hong Kong had been anticipated, for the Japanese 
possessed a local superiority both in the air and on the sea. In the Far 
East, the Allies were, indeed, everywhere on the defensive ; it remained 
to be seen, however, if the extensive operations undertaken by the 
enemy would not prove too great a strain upon his resources. 


The presence of the British Prime Minister in Washington showed 
that the most pressing problem, the co-ordination of Allied strategy in all 
theatres of war, was being tackled with energy and general good-will. 


28th December.—The Admiralty announced that H.M. auxiliary vessel 
“ Chakdina ” and H.M. yacht ‘“‘ Rosabelle ”’ had been sunk. 


Russian advances continued East of Leningrad and on the 
Moscow front. 


In Cyrenaica, the retreating Axis forces in the Jedabya region 
counter-attacked without success. The Bardia area was heavily 
bombed by our aircraft who also raided Homs and, at night, 
Tripoli. 

Another heavy air raid on Manila was carried out by the 
Japanese. Our aircraft attacked an enemy aerodrome in northern 
Malaya; enemy aircraft raided Medan (Sumatra) and Port 
Swettenham (southern Malaya). Japanese forces occupied 
Kuching (capital of Sarawak). 


The Foreign Office announced that Messrs. Stalin and Molotov 
had, ‘‘ in the second half of December,” held a series of conferences 
in Moscow with Mr. A. Eden, British Foreign Minister, and others 
including Lieut.-General Nye, Vice-C.I.G.S. 


Our aircraft made night attacks upon objectives in Greece 
and Crete. 


At night, the R.A.F. attacked Wilhelmshaven, Emden, 
industrial districts in the Ruhr, Dunkirk, shipping off the Dutch 
coast and enemy aerodromes in France and Holland. Seven of 
our bombers were lost. 
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29th December.—In a daylight attack upon Brest, the R.A.F. lost 


two bombers and three of the fighter escort which shot down 
seven German fighters. 


The Russian advances continued. Germany claimed the total 
repulse of Russian attacks on the Murmansk front, after a week’s 
hard fighting. 


During the day and the previous night, enemy aircraft were in 
action over Malta. At least two were shot down. 


A successful engagement was fought with retreating enemy 
forces South of Jedabya (Cyrenaica). R.A.F. and Free French 
bombers attacked the Bardia area. Naval aircraft bombed 
Zuara (Tripolitania) at night. 


In the Philippines, Japanese air attacks were made upon the 
coastal defences of Manila Bay. In Malaya, enemy attacks 
upon the Perak front were repulsed ; Japanese aircraft attacked 
Kluang aerodrome and Kuantan and at night raided Singapore. 
four times ; the Japanese announced the occupation of Ipoh. 


Mr. Winston Churchill arrived in Ottawa and attended a 
meeting of the Canadian War Cabinet. 


The R.A.F. made a night attack upon enemy shipping at 
La Pallice. 


Three German bombers were destroyed over England during 
the night. 


30th December.—As a result of a combined operation Russian forces 





from the Caucasus, after two days’ fighting, captured Kerch 
and Feodosia (Crimea). The Germans claimed progress against 
the defences of Sevastopol. 


In the Tula sector, South of Moscow, the Russians captured 
Kaluga, routing six corps of the German Fourth Army, Kozelsk 
and Ugodsky Zavod. 


Two enemy bombers were shot down in attempted raids upon 
Malta. 


The Axis forces near Jedabya (Cyrenaica) engaged all their 
tanks against a southward movement of our forces. Our aircraft 
bombed the Bardia area and, at night, Misurata (Tripolitania). 


On the island of Luzon (Philippines), Japanese forces made 
progress towards Manila from the North and the South. There 
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were patrol encounters in Malaya on the Perak front and near 
Kuantan; at night, the R.A.F. raided an enemy aerodrome 
in South Thailand; the Japanese bombed Singapore and Port 
Swettenham. 


Night attacks were made by our bomber aircraft upon objec- 
tives in Greece and Crete. 


The R.A.F. made another night attack on shipping at La 
Pallice. 


31st December.—The Russian advances continued ; the railway centre 
of Novi Kirishi, East of Leningrad, was captured from the Germans. 


British submarines operating in the Mediterranean were 
announced to have sunk six enemy schooners and to have struck 
by torpedo an Italian destroyer. 


In Cyrenaica, our troops penetrated the Bardia defences at one 
point. Our aircraft attacked enemy communications in Tripoli- 
tania where enemy landing-grounds were bombed at night. 


Severe fighting continued in the Philippines North of Manila 
(Luzon). In Malaya, our forces engaged the Japanese about 
Kuantan ; at night Singapore was bombed from the air. With- 
drawing from Sarawak, our troops made contact with Dutch 
forces in western Borneo. 


1942 


Ist January.—Our forces returned after combined operations lasting 
four days at Lofoten island (Norway). One of our “ commandos,” 
with Norwegian troops, made landings at four places and captured 
prisoners ; one enemy aircraft was shot down; and enemy sea 
communications in the whole area were completely disorganized. 
Our ships included Norwegian and Polish naval units. 

The Russian advances continued, Staritsa (N.W. of Moscow) 
being occupied. 

In the afternoon and again in the evening, enemy air raids on 
Malta achieved little result. 

In Cyrenaica, our operations against Bardia continued, South 
African troops attacking at night. Our aircraft made a night 
attack upon Tripoli. 

The Chinese were heavily engaged with Japanese forces on 
the North Hunan and North Kiangsi fronts, 
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Japanese troops entered Manila but the U.S. and Filipino 
forces continued to hold positions North-West of the city and also 
the coast defences in Manila Bay; the U.S. naval base at Cavite 
had already been evacuated. In Malaya, fresh Japanese landings 
occurred in Perak; our aircraft attacked the enemy-occupied 
aerodrome at Gong Kedah; enemy aircraft attacked Singapore. 
The Caroline Islands were bombed by the R.A.A.F. Japanese 
submarines shelled ports in the Hawaian islands. 


2nd January.—Three enemy aircraft were destroyed in the course of 





R.A.F. offensive patrols over the Channel and northern France. 
We lost two fighters. 


The Russian advance continued, with the capture of Malo 
Yaroslavets on the Moscow front. 


The Commander-in-Chief Mediterranean Fleet announced the 
sinking of one Italian and two German submarines, H.M. destroyers 
“ Farndale,” “ Kipling,” “‘ Hasty ” and “‘ Hotspur ” having taken 
part in the operations. 


In Cyrenaica, Bardia surrendered to our forces. The 
enemy in the Jedabya area was successfully engaged. Tripoli 
was bombed at night when the R.A.F. also raided Naples. 


Fighting continued round Changsa in the Chinese province 
of Hunan. 


In the Philippines, U.S. and Filipino resistance continued in 
Luzon, North-West of Manila. Our forces in Malaya repulsed 
Japanese attacks in Perak and checked an attempt at a fresh 
landing ; the enemy made some progress at Kuantan ; an air raid 
was made at night upon Singapore. Chinese troops were 
reported to have arrived in Burma. The R.A.A.F. bombed the 
Japanese base in the Caroline Islands. | 


It was announced from the White House that a joint declaration 
pledging the use of their full resources against the Axis powers 
and promising not to make a separate peace or armistice with 
the enemy had been signed by the U.S.A., Great Britain, Russia, 
China, the Netherlands, and 21 other anti-Axis nations (including 
the British Dominions). ; 


At night, the R.A.F. attacked Brest and St. Nazaire. We. 
lost no aircraft. 
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3rd January.—The Admiralty announced that persistent attacks had 
been made from 17th to 21st December upon one of our Atlantic 
convoys consisting of over thirty merchant vessels. Two of 
these ships were sunk and we also lost H.M. destroyer ‘‘ Stanley ”’ 
and H.M. auxiliary vessel “ Audacity”; but three, at least, 
of the enemy submarines were sunk and two long-range Focke- 
Wulf aircraft were destroyed, another being badly damaged. 





| 
| 
| 
| 

Another Admiralty announcement said that H.M. cruiser | 
“Neptune” had been sunk by mines in the Mediterranean, | 
and that H.M. destroyer “ Kandahar,” which was in company, | 
had been damaged by mine and subsequently sunk by our own | 
forces. 


In Cyrenaica, our forces continued to engage the enemy in the 
Jedabya area. 


The Chinese were still heavily engaged with Japanese forces 
at Changsa (Hunan). 


Corregidor island (Manila Bay) was heavily attacked from the 
air by day and by night ; enemy pressure on the U.S. and Filipino 
forces in Pampanga province (N.W. of Manila) was heavy. In 
' Malaya, our forces on the Perak front withdrew; Singapore 
was bombed at night. From Burma British and US. aircraft 
raided with success a Japanese aerodrome in Thailand. Japanese 
troops landed at Weston (British North Borneo). Two Japanese 
air attacks were reported on Rabaul (New Britain). 

| 

| 

| 


President Roosevelt and Mr. Winston Churchill jointly 
announced that General Sir A. Wavell had been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of all the forces (land, sea and air) in 
the South-West Pacific area, with Major-General G. H. Brett 
(Chief of the Air Corps, U.S. Army) as Deputy Supreme Com- 
mander; Admiral T. C. Hart, U.S. Navy, as Commander of 
all naval forces ; and General Sir H. Pownall as General Wavell’s 
Chief of Staff. At the same time, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
was announced to have accepted supreme command over all land 
and air forces operating in the Chinese theatre, with British and 
U.S. representatives on his staff. 





At night, the R.A.F. attacked Brest and laid mines in enemy 
waters. We lost one aircraft. 


It was now apparent that the Russian offensive, delivered with 
troops well trained and well equipped, was admirably planned, organized 
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and commanded. From Leningrad to the Black Sea our Ally’s armies 
were in motion, although little news transpired concerning the operations 
in the Donetz basin. 


Owing, perhaps, to their impaired mobility rather than to the 
holding attacks of our detachments, the remnants of the Axis forces 
retreating from Cyrenaica had lingered over long in the Jedabya area. 
The surrender of Bardia not only released British forces but promised 
to effect a considerable improvement in our communications. 


The loss of Manila had not terminated the resistance of the U.S. 
and Filipino troops in the Philippines, and every day which kept large 
Japanese forces occupied in Luzon was of great value. The enemy 
threat to Singapore grew more and more serious and other operations 
showed that one of the Japanese objectives was to obtain complete 
command of the Straits of Malacca. Japan had yet to be challenged 
at sea. 


The appointment of General Wavell to command in the South-West 
Pacific area (Malaya, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, etc.) met with 
unqualified approval in all quarters, for it gave promise of strong, well 
co-ordinated action in the near future. Perhaps some significance 
might be attached to the choice of an American air officer as Deputy 
Supreme Commander. 


4th January.—The R.A.F. made successful daylight raids upon objectives 
in North-West Germany and in France. We sustained no loss. 


On the Moscow front, the Russians occupied Barovsk. 


The R.A.F. attacked the aerodrome at Castel Vetrano (Sicily) 
both by day and night, destroying, in all, 44 enemy aircraft. 


Enemy air raids on Malta by day and night caused little 
damage and few casualties. One enemy aircraft was destroyed 
and three damaged. : 


Our troops maintained pressure upon the Axis forces near 
Jedabya (Cyrenaica). The prisoners taken at Bardia now 
amounted to 7,500. Our aircraft attacked Halfaya, and at night 
bombed enemy bases in Tripolitania and the submarine base at 
Salamis. ’ 


In Luzon (Philippines) Japanese attacks were repulsed North- 
West of Manila; air attacks on Corregidor (Manila Bay) were 
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made by the Japanese. Enemy activity developed in the Kuala 
Selangor sector of Malaya. A Japanese air attack on Rangoon 
was repulsed. 


5th January.—One of our bombers attacked and hit an enemy supply 
ship under escort off the Dutch coast. 


Operations about Jedabya (Cyrenaica) and our air attacks on 
Halfaya (Egyptian frontier) continued. Our aircraft raided 
Tripoli at night. 


In the Philippines, Japanese aircraft again attacked Corregidor 
(Manila Bay) ; U.S. aircraft attacked enemy warships off Davao 
(Mindanao), hitting a battleship and sinking a destroyer. In 
Malaya, a British withdrawal was made on the Perak front and 
from the Kuantan area in Pahang; enemy aircraft attacked 
objectives in Johore and at night made a small raid on Singapore. 
A Dutch submarine, operating with British naval forces in the 
South-West Pacific was reported as overdue and regarded as lost. 


At night, the R.A.F. bombed Brest and Cherbourg and a large 
enemy supply ship off the Dutch coast. 





6th January.—One of our bombers sunk a supply ship in a convoy 
leaving Ijmuiden harbour. 


Day and night attacks upon Malta by enemy aircraft resulted 
in the destruction of one raider and damage to several others. 


Operations in Cyrenaica were hindered by bad weather. Our 
troops made progress at Halfaya and, at night, our aircraft 
attacked shipping in Tripoli harbour. 


In the Philippines, the Japanese renewed their pressure North- 
West of Manila and made air attacks upon Corregidor. The 
Japanese attacked on the Lower Perak front in Malaya and in 
Pahang the withdrawal of our forces continued. Japanese flying 
boats attacked Amboina (Molucca islands). 


In the central Mediterranean, our naval aircraft made a 
successful attack upon two enemy merchant vessels which were 
escorted by a destroyer. 


The Royal Navy, in co-operation with the R.A.F., carried ‘out 
a successful night raid upon the coast of Norway. In Helle 
Fjord a small supply ship and two trawlers were sunk and a 








| 
| 
| 
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German canning factory damaged. Our aircraft attacked the 
aerodrome at Sola near Stavanger. We suffered no loss whatever. 


At night, the R.A.F. attacked Brest and Cherbourg, also 
objectives in West and North-West Germany and enemy convoys 
off the Dutch coast. 


7th January.—On the Moscow front, the Russians occupied Meshchovsk. 


In Cyrenaica, the enemy about Jedabya began a withdrawal 
southward. Our air attacks on Halfaya continued. 


From China, the complete defeat of the Japanese at Changsa 
was reported. 


In Malaya, after heavy fighting, our forces withdrew behind the 
Slim River. The Japanese base in the Caroline islands was 
bombed by the R.A.A.F. Rabaul (New Britain) was bombed by 
enemy aircraft. The U.S. Navy reported that an American 
submarine had sunk an enemy transport and three cargo ships. 


At night, the R.A.F. attacked Brest and St. Nazaire. 


8th January.—The Russian advance continued, freeing many more 


inhabited localities. 


A Dutch submarine operating with our naval forces in the 
Mediterranean was officially reported to have sunk a German 
submarine. 


In Cyrenaica, our troops maintained pressure on the enemy 
retreating from the Jedabya area towards El Agheila; farther 
West our aircraft attacked the enemy communications. Halfaya 
was bombed from land, sea and air. 


Chinese aircraft attacked Japanese positions in northern 
Hunan. 

In Malaya, our troops were heavily engaged on the Slim River ; 
the enemy-occupied aerodrome at Gong Kedah was bombed by 
the R.A.F. 

At night, the R.A.F. attacked Brest and Cherbourg. Two of 
our aircraft were lost. 


oth January.—A patrol of R.A.F. fighters destroyed two enemy aircraft 





over northern France. 


The Admiralty announced the loss of H.M. cruiser ‘‘ Galatea ”’ 
sunk by a German submarine. 
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On the Moscow front, the Russians occupied Mosalsk, Vetchino 
and Serpeisk, inflicting heavy loss on the Germans. 


Major-General D. M. W. Beak, V.C., was appointed to succeed 
Major-General Sir S. Scobell in command of the troops at Malta. 


In Cyrenaica, the pursuit of the enemy towards El Agheila 
continued ; ‘also the bombardment of Halfaya. At night, the 
R.A.F. bombed enemy bases in Tripolitania, including Tripoli. 





The Japanese in Luzon (Philippines) were reinforced. The 
R.A.F. bombed many targets in Malaya, including two Japanese 
merchant vessels in Kuantan estuary. American aircraft from 
Burma carried out a destructive raid upon a Japanese aerodrome 
near Bangkok. 


At night, the R.A.F. again attacked the docks at Brest. 


1oth January.—The Russians continued to make progress, particularly 
South-West of Moscow and on the Leningrad front. 


In Cyrenaica, despite bad weather, our troops continued to 
press the pursuit of the enemy retiring towards El Agheila. 
Halfaya was heavily bombed from the air. Some 26,000 prisoners 
had arrived in Egypt from Libya. 


In the Philippines, the U.S. and Filipino forces repulsed a 
heavy Japanese attack North-West of Manila (Luzon); the 
defences of Manila Bay (Corregidor) were bombed from the air. 
At night, the Japanese landed on the island of Tarakan (Dutch 
East Indies) and fierce fighting followed, the enemy sustaining 
losses to ships and aircraft; a landing was also made near 
Minnahassa (North Celebes) encountering strong resistance. A 
Dutch submarine was officially reported to have sunk two Japanese 
| transports in the Gulf of Siam. 


At night, the R.A.F. bombed Wilhelmshaven, Emden, 
aerodromes in the Low Countries, the docks at Boulogne —_ an 
enemy convoy off the Dutch coast. 


Enemy aircraft dropped bombs on Merseyside, districts on the 
East coast of England and in North Wales during the night. One 
raider was destroyed. An A.A. battery manned by Home Guard 
was in action for the first time on Merseyside. 


Throughout the week the Russians had made good progress, their 
operations having restored the war of movement with which the enemy, 
prevented from retaining defensive positions already constructed and 
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suffering terrible hardships from the Russian winter, was in no condition 
to cope. Prospects were most hopeful, though much depended upon the 
Russians’ ability to supply their forward troops as the campaign proceeded. 


Bad weather had proved a handicap to our operations in Cyrenaica. 
The Axis columns having reached the vicinity of El Agheila might be 
counting upon the arrival of troop reinforcements : more enemy aircraft 
had certainly appeared. The enemy’s persistent air raids upon Malta 
indicated the possibility of strong Axis counter-measures in the 
Mediterranean theatre. 


The Japanese offensive was being pressed as energetically as ever, 
and the situation in Malaya and in the Philippines was an anxious one. 
In the Dutch East Indies enemy landings had thrown a further strain 
upon the defensive resources of the Allies. 
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11th January.—The Admiralty announced the loss of H.M. corvette 





** Salvia.” 


South of Moscow in the area North of Briansk, the Russians 
occupied Lyudinovo and the railway junction of Tikhanova- 
Pustin. 


The Commander-in-Chief Mediterranean reported that H.M. 
submarines had sunk a transport laden with troops and torpedoed 


a supply ship. 


In Cyrenaica, pressure was maintained upon the retreating 
enemy in the El Agheila area, whilst operations against the 
Halfaya garrison (Egyptian frontier) proceeded. Enemy bases in 
Tripolitania, including Tripoli, were attacked by our aircraft at 
night. 


U.S. aircraft attacked Japanese warships off Mindanao 
(Philippines) setting a battleship on fire. Muar, on the West 
coast of Malaya, was bombed by Japanese aircraft. In the 
Dutch East Indies heavy fighting continued on Tarakan island 
and at Minahassa (Celebes). 


At night, the R.A.F. attacked Brest. 


a 


— January.—The Russian advance continued, the Germans claiming 








local successes East of Kharkov and on the Leningrad front. 


In Cyrenaica, our columns made progress towards El Agheila. 
The village of Sollum was captured, and air attacks were made 
upon the Halfaya positions. Despite heavy rain our aircraft 
attacked Tripoli and El Agheila at night. 


In Malaya, there was heavy fighting in Selangor, our troops 
withdrawing to positions north of Seramban; the Japanese 
were reported to have occupied Kuala Lumpur ; enemy aircraft 
raided Singapore and our bombers attacked the railway at Sing- 
gora (Siam). Operations continued on the eastern coast of 
Dutch Borneo and at Minahassa; a Japanese cruiser and two 
transports lying off Tarakan were hit by bombing attack. It 
was Officially reported that at Menado (Celebes) two Japanese 
‘cruisers and a flying boat had been damaged and two fighters 
shot down by Allied air attacks. 


Al 
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13th January.—On the Moscow front the Russians occupied Kirov 


and Dorokhovo. 


H.M. submarines in the Mediterranean were reported to have 
sunk an Italian mine-sweeper, torpedoed a supply ship, and set 
another supply ship ablaze by gun-fire. 


Malta was raided by enemy aircraft during the day and night 
one German fighter was shot down. 


Near El Agheila (Cyrenaica) our columns made further progress 
despite increased enemy air action ; throughout the day Halfaya 
was bombarded from land, sea and air. The aerodrome at 
Catania (Sicily) was attacked by our aircraft. 


In the Philippines (Luzon) Japanese troop concentrations 
were broken up by artillery fire. The withdrawal of our troops 
in western Malaya continued. The surrender of the island of 
Tarakan (Dutch East Indies) was reported, Dutch air attacks 
having been made upon it ; Dutch troops assumed the offensive in 
Borneo on the Sarawak border. 


14th January.—The Russians occupied Medin on the Moscow front. 


Our bomber aircraft hit an escorted merchant ship in the 
Central Mediterranean. 


In the El Agheila area (Cyrenaica) our columns encountered 
strong resistance in difficult country; progress was made at 
Halfaya. 


It was officially announced that General Sir A. Wavell, Allied 
Commander-in-Chief South-West Pacific, had arrived in Batavia. 


In the Philippines (Luzon), U.S. and Filipino forces repulsed 
heavy Japanese attacks. Australian troops fought a successful 
minor engagement in Negri Semblan (Malaya) and our bombers 
attacked Port Swettenham. 


At night, the R.A.F. attacked in force Hamburg, Emden 
and other German ports, also the docks at Rotterdam and enemy 
aerodromes in Holland. We lost five aircraft. 


Two enemy aircraft were destroyed over England during the 
night. 


15th January.—On the Moscow front the Russians occupied Selizarovo. 





In Cyrenaica, operations continued near El Agheila where 
enemy air activity increased. Halfaya (Egyptian frontier) was 
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heavily bombed from the air. Naval aircraft successfully bombed 
an escorted supply ship in the Central Mediterranean at night. 


The War Office announced that the forces in Iraq and Persia 
would pass to the Middle East Command. 


In Malaya, there was air activity over Singapore, and our 
aircraft bombed a number of objectives on the peninsula. Japanese 
aircraft attacked Balikpapan (West coast of Borneo) and Ambinao 
(Molucca Islands). 


A Pan-American conference opened at Rio de Janeiro. 
At night the R.A.F. attacked Hamburg and Emden with 
strong forces; other objectives in North-West Germany and 


aerodromes in the Low Countries were bombed also. We lost 
six aircraft. 





16th January—The Admiralty announced that H.M. trawler “Lady 
Shirley,” overdue, must be considered lost. 


The Russians made further progress, principally upon the 
Moscow front. Germany claimed the repulse of Russian attacks 
at Sevastopol and East of Kursk. 





Bad weather hindered operations in Cyrenaica and on the 
Egyptian frontier. 


In Malaya, our aircraft delivered heavy attacks against enemy 
communications on land and water; in the western sector, the 
Japanese crossed the Muar river at one point. Rabaul (New 
Guinea) was bombed by enemy aircraft. The R.A.A.F. attacked 
objectives in the Caroline Islands. 


British troops were in contact with the Japanese near the 
Burma-Siam frontier, in southern Burma. 


The War Office announced the appointment of General Sir A. 
F. Hartley to be Commander-in-Chief in India. 


17th January.—A German bomber which attacked one of our convoys 
in the North Sea was shot down by H.M. destroyer ‘‘ Walpole.” 


The R.A.F. attacked German shipping in the harbour of St. 
Peter Port, Guernsey, also objectives in northern France. 


Russian successes on the Moscow front included the occupation 
of Shakhovskoye and Latashino. The Germans reported con- 
tinued heavy fighting at Sevastopol. The death was announced 
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of Field-Marshal von Reichenau on his way back to Germany 
from the Eastern front. 


On the Libyan-Egyptian frontier the Halfaya garrison 
surrendered to our forces. 


In the Philippines, the Japanese delivered a heavy attack 
upon the U.S. and Filipino forces North-West of Manila (Luzon), 
In Malaya, the R.A.F. raided enemy shipping and land com- 
munications. Further enemy air-raids were made on Singapore. 
Japanese aircraft attacked an aerodrome in Sumatra. American 
bombers made a successful attack upon an enemy flying-field 
at Menado (Celebes). The R.A.A.F. again a':xcked objectives 
in the Caroline Islands. 


Fighting continued in central Tenasserim (South Burma) 
near the Siam border. 


The R.A.F. attacked, at night, Bremen, Emden and other 
places in North-West Germany. We lost three aircraft. 


The chief successes of the Russian armies were still being achieved 
in the Moscow sector, where the occupation of Mozhaisk and perhaps 
Rzhev might soon be expected. At Leningrad, the German ring was 
not yet broken; there was little definite news of the situation in the 
Ukraine and in the Crimea where the Russians had landed at many points, 
The Germans were now talking of an “ elastic winter line.”’ 


In North Africa, the reduction of Halfaya had cleared Egypt and 
Cyrenaica of Axis forces except for those which had reached El Agheila 
in their retreat. Bad weather had proved a severe handicap to operations 
in this quarter; the enemy was said to be receiving supplies landed 
from small craft at points on the coast of the Gulf of Sirte. 


The addition of Persia and Iraq to the Middle East Command was 
a logical, almost inevitable, development. India might now be looked 
upon as a base of supply in men and material for her protective war 
zones to the East and the West. 


In the Far East, the Allies were still on the defensive everywhere, 
the Japanese operations being remarkable for their pertinacity and 
enterprise. Valuable time was being gained by the obstinate resistance 
of the U.S. and Filipino troops in Luzon (Philippines) ; in the Malayan 
peninsula, the enemy had yet to receive a real check; the oil supplies 
of the Dutch East Indies had now been directly attacked. 


Official figures showed that from the outbreak of the war up to , 
the end of 1941 the R.A.F. had destroyed at least 8,574 Axis aircraft 
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for the loss of 3,962. These figures do not include those of the Fleet 


Air Arm. 





18th January.—The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarine “ Per- 








seus ’’ was overdue and must be considered lost. 


On the Moscow front the Russians reoccupied Polotnyani 
Zavod. The Germans claimed the recapture of Feodosia in the 
Crimea. 


In the evening, R.A.F. bombers attacked Catania aerodrome 
(Sicily). 


Enemy aircraft made a heavy raid on Malta, causing civilian 
casualties and damage to private property. 


In the Philippines, the Japanese attacks North-West of Manila 
(Luzon) died down. In Malaya, our aircraft raided Gemas and 
attacked enemy transport on road and river; during an air-raid 
on Singapore, naval oil stores were set alight, but the Japanese 
aircraft suffered considerable loss. The Japanese made an 
air-raid on Balikpapan (East coast of Borneo). 


In southern Burma, our forces withdrew and the Japanese 
reached the coast at Tavoy, occupying the aerodrome. 


19th January.—The Admiralty announced that H.M. destroyer 


‘‘ Vimiera ”’ had been sunk. 


The Russian successes on the Moscow front included the 
occupation of Mozhaisk, also of Vereya and Kondrovo. 


Bomb-carrying fighters of the R.A.F. attacked Comiso aero- 
drome (Sicily). 


At night, our aircraft made an attack which extended over ten 
hours on the aerodrome of Catania. Objectives at Salamis, near 
Patras, and at Candia were bombed also. 


In Malaya, Japanese pressure continued, necessitating a 
withdrawal of our troops in the coastal belt of the Muar area ; 
our aircraft attacked enemy road and river transport and aero- 
dromes. 


2oth January.—R.A.F. fighters attacked objectives in northern France. 








The Admiralty, announced the loss of H.M. trawlers “ Hen- 
riette ” and “ Irvana.” 
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The Russians, still advancing on the Moscow front, occupied 
Ostashkov (70 miles N.W. of Rzhev). 


In Cyrenaica, severe sand-storms and heavy rain hampered our 
operations round El Agheila. 


In the Philippines, the Japanese renewed their attacks upon 
U.S. and Filipino forces in Luzon; sharp fighting was reported 
in Mindanao; U.S. aircraft sank an enemy cruiser. There was 
heavy fighting in North-West Johore (Malaya); a big air-raid 
on Singapore; and effective attacks by our aircraft on enemy 
aerodromes. Japanese aircraft attacked several points in: Borneo 
and Sumatra; Minahassa (Celebes) was reported to be occupied 
by the Japanese. An enemy air-raid was delivered upon the 
aerodrome at Rabaul (New Britain). 


Siamese troops crossed the Burmese frontier almost due East 
of Moulmein and fighting began near Myawaddi. 


The R.A.F; bombed Emden at night. We lost four aircraft. 





21st January.—R.A.F, fighters attacked objectives in northern France. 


Russian progress, particularly on the Moscow front, was 
maintained, the enemy suffering heavy loss. 


In Cyrenaica, the enemy forces in the El Agheila region 
made a general movement East of a line running South from 
Mersa Brega. 


U.S. and Filipino forces in Luzon (Philippines) drove back 
the enemy who had gained some ground in a heavy attack ; 
guerrilla forces in northern Luzon attacked a Japanese aerodrome 
with success. In Malaya, our forces were heavily engaged in the 
western (Bukit Payong) area; our aircraft attacked enemy 
transport ; Japanese aircraft sustained considerable loss in a raid 
on Simgapore. The Japanese made several air attacks upon 
objectives in the Bismarck Group and on the coast of New Guinea. 


In South Burma, our forces were heavily engaged with the 
enemy 45 miles East of Moulmein. 


At night, the R.A.F. bombed Bremen and Emden, other 
objectives in North-West Germany, aerodromes in Holland, and 
the docks at Boulogne. We lost six aircraft. 


22nd January.—The Russians occupied Uvarovka on the Moscow front.’ 
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The Axis forces in Cyrenaica continued their movement north- 
eastward and reoccupied Jedabya. Among other operations our 
aircraft attacked Tripoli at night. 


Renewed Japanese attacks were made in Luzon (Philippines) 
where U.S. and Filipino forces continued to maintain themselves 
in the Bataan peninsula ; the enemy landed strong reinforcements. 
Fighting continued along the whole front in Malaya with heavy 
enemy pressure down the West coast ; heavy air-raids on Singapore 
caused the Japanese considerable loss. Two enemy air-raids 
were made upon Rabaul (New Britain) and Japanese naval forces 
appeared off the coast. Japanese air attacks were made upon 
various points in the Dutch East Indies ; Dutch aircraft bombed 
Kuching (Sarawak); the oil installations at Balikpapan (East 
Borneo) were reported to have been completely destroyed in 
anticipation of a Japanese occupation. 


Japanese aircraft raided Moulmein in southern Burma where 
fighting continued. 


At night, the R.A.F. attacked Miinster, aerodromes in Holland 
and northern France, and Dunkirk, and laid mines in enemy 
waters. We lost two aircraft. 





23rd January.—The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarine H 31, 
overdue, must be considered lost. 


The Russian advance continued. An official report was issued 
of progress along the Moscow-Riga railway where the line had 
been cut for a considerable distance between Rzhev and Velikiye 
Luki. 

Repeated attacks by day and night were made by the R.A.F. 
and Fleet Air Arm upon a large and heavily escorted enemy 
convoy in the central Mediterranean. Severe damage was done 
to a destroyer, a large liner, several other merchantmen and a 
cruiser, but the full extent of the success achieved could not be 
observed. 


In Cyrenaica, tank battles began in the area Jedabya-Antelat- 
Saunna. At night, our aircraft bombed Tripoli. 


Continuous Japanese attacks in Luzon (Philippines) were 
repulsed with heavy loss to the enemy. Singapore was attacked 
from the air and fighting took place in Malaya from Batu Pahat 
(West coast) to North of Yong Peng. A heavy air-raid was 
carried out by the Chinese on Hanoi aerodrome (Indo-China). 
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In Burma the enemy lost heavily in an air-raid on Rangoon. 
East of Moulmein our forces withdrew in the face of heavy enemy 
pressure. 


24th January.—The Russian advances continued. Germany reported 
the repulse of Russian attacks South-East of Kharkov. 


Tank battles continued in western Cyrenaica. 


The Admiralty reported that one of H.M. ships had sunk a 
Japanese submarine in Far Eastern waters. 


In an action during this and the previous day Allied air and 
naval forces attacked a Japanese convoy passing South through 
the Straits of Macassar. Three enemy ships were sunk, four 
were probably sunk, arid twelve others damaged. In air combat, 
at least ten Japanese aircraft were shot down. 


Our troops in Malaya repulsed all Japanese attacks, gaining 
a local success North of Kluang ; fighting was very heavy on the 
West coast (Batu Pahat area); at night our aircraft bombed 
Labis. Australian flying-boats bombed enemy ships in the 
harbour of Rabaul (New Britain). Our aircraft bombed Bangkok. 


In Burma, Japanese aircraft suffered heavily in a raid on 
Rangoon. Our forces withdrew from the Kawkareit area East 
of Moulmein. Chinese reinforcements continued to arrive in 
Burma. 


The development of the Russian offensive was the outstanding 
feature of the week. It was now possible that Leningrad might be dis- 
engaged by the advance from the Valdai hills combined with pressure 
farther North, towards Novgorod ; but there was little news from the 
Kharkov-Donetz front and the situation in the Crimea was obscure. 


In Cyrenaica, the worst weather experienced for ten years had 
hampered our operations against the remainder of the Axis forces under 
General Rommel. His break-back might be attributed to various causes, 
but it was undoubtedly the Axis policy for him to keep our forces in 
Libya occupied as long as possible, whatever the ultimate result. Large 
air reinforcements had undoubtedly reached him pad, it appeared, 
troops and supplies as well. 


Japanese pressure continued unabated in all the theatres of war in 
the Far East, and a direct threat to Australia was now manifest. The 
Allied resistance in the Philippines and Malaya was still.doing no more 
than gaining time, and anxious days lay ahead. Not the least serious 
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feature was the loss to the Allies of such valuable raw materials as rubber 
and tin in Malaya and oil in the Dutch East Indies. 





25th January.—The Russian advances continued. Nelidovo was 
occupied. 


In western Cyrenaica, the battle with the Axis forces extended 
North-East of Antelat to beyond Msus. 


The action of Allied air and naval forces against the Japanese 
convoy in Macassar Straits (see 24th January) continued. By 
evening, the total enemy losses amounted to ten ships (including 
one destroyer) sunk ; five ships probably sunk; and seventeen 
(including four cruisers) seriously damaged. 





At the end of two days’ hard fighting, the Allied forces in 
Luzon (Philippines) counter-attacked with success. In Malaya, 
our fighters drove off enemy bombers over Johore ; a Japanese 1 
air-raid on Singapore did little damage. In the Dutch East b 
Indies, Japanese landings were reported at Balikpapan (Borneo) 
and Kendari (Celebes). An enemy landing had also taken place 
at Kavieng (New Ireland), and Australian troops were engaged 
with the enemy on the Rabaul peninsula (New Britain) ; Lae 
(New Guinea) was attacked by Japanese aircraft ; the R.A.A.F. 
made a night attack on Japanese shipping in Rabaul harbour. 


At night, the R.A.F. attacked the docks at Brest, suffering 
no loss. 


26th January.—R.A.F. fighters attacked objectives in northern France. 


a 


The Admiralty announted that two enemy tankers had been 
destroyed in the Mediterranean by our submarines which had 
also sunk two other vessels and damaged a third. 


In Cyrenaica, fighting continued in the area North and North- 
East of Msus. 


In Malaya, where the Japanese had occupied Batu Pahat 
(West coast), enemy landings were: made at Endau (East coast), 
and in the centre fighting occurred South of Kluang and Ayer 
Hitam ; our aircraft bombed Batu Pahat, Kuala Lumpur and 
enemy communications ; air raids were made upon Singapore. 








Enemy aircraft suffered loss in a raid upon Rangoon. 
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Off the East coast of Malaya, H.M.A. destroyer “ Vampire ” 
and H.M. destroyer ‘‘ Thanet ”’ intercepted at night a Japanese 
cruiser and three destroyers. The enemy withdrew and in a 
running fight, H.M.S. “‘ Thanet” was sunk; but one Japanese 
destroyer was sunk and another damaged. 


At night, the R.A.F. attacked Hanover and Emden in force, 
also bombing other objectives in North-West Germany and the 
docks at Brest. We lost three aircraft. 


27th January.—The Admiralty announced that H.M. battleship 


‘* Barham ”’ had been sunk in the Mediterranean on 25th 
November, 1941. 


Our forces in Cyrenaica were in touch with the enemy on the 
general line Soluk—N.E. of Msus which was in enemy occupation. 
Our aircraft had inflicted considerable loss upon the Axis forces. 


Allied attacks (reported to have been continuous) upon the 
Japanese shipping in Macassar Straits had resulted in further 
losses to the enemy. 


In the Philippines there were fresh landings of Japanese 
forces at Subig Bay (Luzon). In Malaya, heavy fighting occurred 
round Rengit (West coast) and our troops were in touch with the 
enemy in the Jemaluang area (East coast); there were several 
air-raids on Singapore. The R.A.A.F. made a night attack on 
enemy shipping at Rabaul (New Britain). Japanese air attacks 
were made on several points in the outer islands of the Dutch 
East Indies. 


In southern Burma the evacuation of Mergui was completed. 
British aircraft attacked the enemy on the Kawkareit-Myawaddi 
road. Our bombers raided Bangkok at night. 


At night, the R.A.F. raided Catania and Comiso (Sicily). 


For the third night in succession, the R.A.F. attacked Brest ; 
Boulogne was bombed also. We lost no aircraft. 


- 


28th January.—The Russian advances continued, heavy loss being 





inflicted on the enemy. 


In Cyrenaica, our troops were in contact with the Axis forces 
South and East of Benghazi. 


U.S. heavy bombers made a successful attack upon enemy 
shipping in the Balikpapan river (Borneo). 
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In Malaya, Australian troops fought a successful action in the 
Layang-Layang (centre) region; our aircraft bombed Kuantan 
aerodrome and Japanese bombers attacked Singapore. Air 
attacks upon various points in the Dutch East Indies continued, 
also the resistance of Dutch troops near Balikpapan (Borneo) 
and Kendari (Celebes) ; Dutch aircraft bombed Kuching (Sarawak). 
The R.A.A.F. made a night attack on Japanese shipping at Rabaul. 


Many Japanese aircraft were destroyed during a raid on 
Rangoon. 


At night, the R.A.F. attacked Miinster, Boulogne, Rotterdam 
and various airfields in France and the Low Countries. Six of 
our bombers were lost. 


29th January.—R.A.F. fighters attacked objectives in northern France. 


The Free French corvette ‘‘ Roselys”’ was reported to have 


rammed a German submarine. 


Russian forces occupied Sukhinichi and Myatleva (Moscow 
front) and Lozavaya and Barvenkova (between the Donetz and 
the Dnieper). 


In Cyrenaica, Axis columns entered Benghazi and reached 
the coast road East of the town. 


Japanese attacks in the Bataan peninsula (Luzon) were broken 
by artillery fire. In Malaya, fighting proceeded round Sedenak 
and Kulai (centre) and on the West coast about Pontian Besar ; 
enemy air-raids on Singapore were intensified. Dutch troops 
resisted Japanese attacks South of Kuching (western Borneo) 
and fighting still continued about Balikpapan (eastern Borneo) 
and Kendari (Celebes). 


Twelve Japanese aircraft out of 40 were destroyed in a raid 
on Rangoon. 


30th January.—The Russian advances included the pursuit of the enemy 
from Sukhinichi towards Kirov. 


In the Philippines, Japanese reinforcements arrived op the 
Bataan peninsula (Luzon). At night, our troops withdrew 
from Malaya to the island of Singapore, the Royal Navy 
and R.A.F. assisting the operation; there were persistent air- 
raids on Singapore. Fighting continued round Balikpapan 
(eastern Borneo) and Minahassa (Celebes). 
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After heavy engagements, our forces withdrew from 
Moulmein (South Burma) to positions on the Salween river. 


At night, the Fleet Air Arm attacked with success two enemy 
merchant vessels in the central Mediterranean. 


31st January.—Russian progress continued West and South-West of 
Moscow. 


In Cyrenaica, the Axis forces, moving north-eastward, were 
engaged 80 miles from Benghazi. At night, our aircraft attacked 
Tripoli and other enemy bases. 


In the Philippines, strong Japanese attacks on the Bataan 
peninsula (Luzon) were repulsed; an enemy force assembled 
to attack Corregidor by water was destroyed by the guns of the 
fortress before it could leave the South shore of Manila Bay. 
A breach was blown in the causeway connecting Johore and 
Singapore island; enemy air-raids on Singapore continued. 
Several points in New Guinea were bombed by Japanese aircraft. 


In Burma, fighting continued on the Salween river. 


The R.A.F. bombed Brest, St. Nazaire and Le Havre at night. 
We lost four aircraft. 


Russian progress South-West and South of Moscow appeared to 
threaten not only Orel but Kursk and Kharkov as well, whilst in the, 
Ukraine our Ally was approaching the Dnieper bend. A great thrust 
had also been made near the coast of the Sea of Azov. Much depended 
upon the operations in these southern regions where the spring thaw 
would first occur. For the moment the Russians did not seem to be 
developing their successes between Leningrad and Moscow. 


The resurgence of the Axis forces in Cyrenaica showed that there 
must yet be hard fighting before final victory was won over a strongly- 
reinforced enemy. In the House of Commons on 27th January, the 
Prime Minister stated that our total casualties since the opening of the 
campaign were about 18,000 ; the enemy had lost about 61,000. 


The persistent and very successful attacks upon the Japanese 
convoy in the Macassar Straits were matched by the dogged resistance 
of the American forces in Luzon; but, although the evacuation of 
Malaya was not unexpected, the defence of Singapore, whose fate was 
causing no less anxiety in China than in Australia, presented a serious 
problem. The War Cabinet had taken due note of Australia’s fear of 
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invasion, her request for reinforcements, and her desire for more direct 
influence upon Allied strategy in the Pacific. 


The arrival of U.S. troops in Northern Ireland was followed by the 
establishment of a U.S. Army Command (Major-General J. E. Chaney) 
in Britain. 





ist February.—In Cyrenaica, Axis forces were checked by counter-attacks 
in the Slonta area, where our troops were withdrawing; our 
columns were also in contact with the enemy North-East of Msus. 


The U.S. Navy Department announced that American naval 
and air forces (Pacific Fleet) had carried out effective raids on 
Japanese bases in the Marshall and Gilbert islands. 


Heavy attacks upon the U.S. and Filipino positions in the 
Bataan peninsula (Luzon, Philippines) were repulsed with heavy 
loss to the enemy. Our artillery was active at Singapore which 
was raided by enemy aircraft. Guerrilla warfare was maintained 
round Minahassa (Celebes). 


In Burma, our aircraft attacked Japanese troops on Kadu 
Island in the estuary of the Salween river. 


2nd February.—The Russian offensive continued; it was officially 
announced that Feodosia (Crimea) had been evacuated “ some 
‘days ago.’”’ Germany reported local successes, particularly 
North-East of Taganrog. 


In Cyrenaica, fighting continued North-East of Msus. The 
withdrawal in the Gebel el Akdar area continued, the 4th Indian 
Division rejoining our main forces during the night. 


Two Japanese attempts to land on the West coast of Bataan 
(Luzon) at night were repulsed with heavy loss. In Malaya, our 
aircraft raided Japanese airfields at Kuala Lumpur and Kuantan 
and, at night, Kluang aerodrome. U.S. aircraft made successful 
attacks upon shipping at Balikpapan (Borneo), a convoy off 
Balikpapan, and various Japanese aerodromes and bases between 
Malaya and Celebes; many Japanese aircraft were destroyed. 


At night, naval aircraft torpedoed an enemy merchant vessel 
in the central Mediterranean; the R.A.F. bombed Naples and 
Palermo. 


3rd _ February.—Singapore was _ persistently attacked by enemy 
aircraft. In Java, the aerodromes at Sourabaya, Malang 
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and Madioen were attacked from the air; guerrilla warfare con- 
tinued in the Minahassa area of Celebes. Port Moresby (Papua, 
New Guinea) was raided by Japanese aircraft; at night, the 
R.A.A.F. attacked shipping at Rabaul. 


Japanese aircraft attacked aerodromes in central Burma. 
Rangoon was raided at night. 


4th February.—Our light naval forces, including Polish units, sank two 


enemy supply ships off the Channel Islands. 


The Admiralty announced that a German dive-bomber had 
been shot down by H.M. trawler “Cornelian” and H.M.S. 
“ Atherstone” whilst attempting to attack one of our convoys ; 
another dive-bomber had been destroyed by the fire of H.M. 
minesweeper ‘ Britomart.”’ 


The sinking of H.M. trawlers ‘‘ Lochaish ”’ and “‘ Cape Spartel ”’ 
was announced by the Admiralty. 


The R.A.F. attacked objectives in Sicily. 


In Cyrenaica, only light forces were engaged. Our bomber 
aircraft were active East and West of Tmimi, and at night attacked 
a big motor-transport park South of Tripoli. 


Artillery activity continued at Singapore and Japanese air- 
craft raided the island. In the Dutch East Indies fighting con- 
tinued near Balikpapan (Borneo) and in Amboina. 


Martaban (Burma) was shelled by artillery, and also bombed 
by Japanese aircraft. Fighting occurred near Paan (East bank 
of Salween river). 


The appointment was announced of Lord Beaverbrook to 
the new post of Minister of War Production, Sir A. Duncan 
succeeding him as Minister of Supply. 


5th February.—Two German bombers which attacked a convoy were 





destroyed, one by the fire of two merchant ships and one by 
R.A.F, fighters. 


The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarine “ Triumph,” 
overdue, must be considered lost. 


In Cyrenaica, our aircraft had a particularly successful day 
against enemy troops, communications and bases. 
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Artillery activity continued at Singapore which was persis- 
tently attacked by. Japanese aircraft. Enemy aircraft raided 
Sourabaya (Java) and Port Moresby (Papua, New Guinea). 


6th February.—The Admiralty announced that a Focke-Wulf bomber 
had been shot down by H.M. corvette ‘‘ Genista ’’ whilst escorting 
a convoy. 


Two attacks on a British convoy made by German bombers 
during the afternoon were driven off by the fire of the escort ; 
three of the enemy aircraft were severely damaged. 


The Russian offensive continued. Germany claimed the 
annihilation of two Soviet divisions in the “central sector ”’ ; 
also local successes in the “ northern sector,” and on the Karelian 
front. 


In the Philippines, Japanese reinforcements landed on Luzon. 
There was artillery activity at Singapore and several air combats 
over the island. The Japanese were reported to have extended 
their hold on eastern Borneo. 


Japanese aircraft sustained considerable loss over the Rangoon 
area. 


At night, our aircraft t tompedoed two supply ships in the 
Mediterranean. 


The R.A.F. delivered a night attack upon Brest. We lost one 
aircraft. 


#th February.—The Russian offensive continued. Germany reported 
“heavy defensive battles.” 


In Cyrenaica, our mobile columns and air patrols were opera- 
ting against small enemy bodies in the El saat ry area. Our 
general air offensive was continued. 


U.S. naval forces were reported to have sunk a Japanese 
cruiser and damaged another cruiser and a submarine off Amboina. 


The U.S. harbour defences at Manila Bay (Philippines) were 
in action with Japanese artillery. Artillery and air activity 
continued at Singapore. Japanese aircraft again raided Soura- 
baya (Java) and attacked aerodromes at Palembang (Sumatra) 
and Bali; guerrilla fighting continued in Amboina where the 
Japanese had extended their hold. 
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Japanese aircraft again sustained loss over Rangoon. The 
arrival in Burma of “ large contingents’ of Chinese troops was 
officially announced. 


Objectives in Greece (Salamis and the Athens vicinity) were 
attacked by the R.A.F. at night. 


The Russians divulged few details of their week’s operations, but 
it was obvious that German resistance was increasing and that German 
reserves were being used freely. To our Ally, the war was one of attrition ; 
the enemy’s object was to rally on a defensive line and then organize 
sufficient forces and material to launch a Spring offensive. 


Speculation was rife as to what form such an offensive would take : 
the reports of large German air forces concentrated in southern Italy 
and the presence of German submarines in the Mediterranean, combined 
with the bold action of Rommel’s force in Cyrenaica, seemed to suggest 
that the thrust might be towards the Middle East and the Caucasus. 
It became increasingly evident that the Axis forces which had made 
such remarkable progress towards the frontier of Egypt were receiving 
reinforcements and supplies through French North Africa, with the 
connivance of the Vichy Government. 


In the Far East, the crisis of the struggle to retain Singapore was 
approaching. Although the Japanese had not yet reduced Allied resis- 
tance in the Philippines, they were not only developing their offensive 
against Burma and Borneo, but seemed about to undertake large-scale 
operations against Java. Obviously possession of the Dutch East 
Indies was the enemy’s main objective although it was good policy to 
threaten a descent upon Australia. The Allies had already gained pre- 
cious time, but were not yet strong enough in any quarter to depart 
from the defensive. 





8th February.—The Admiralty announced the loss of H.M. destroyer 
““ Matabele.”’ 


In Cyrenaica, our patrols were in touch with the snemy West 
of El Gazala. 


In southern China, the Japanese were reported to have entered 
the East River port of Waichow on 5th February. 


The bombardment of the U.S. fortifications in Manila Bay 
caused no serious damage ; fresh eriemy action developed in the 
Bataan peninsula (Luzon). Air and artillery activity continued 
on both sides at Singapore and before midnight the Japanese 
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effected a landing on the N.W. coast of the island. Japanese 
air-raids were made upon Sourabaya (Java) and Palembang 
(Sumatra). 


Admiral T. C. Hart was appointed to command the combined 
naval forces in the American, British, Dutch, Australian area 
of the Far East. 


At night, the R.A.F. attacked objectives in Greece. 


gth February.—The Russian offensive continued to make progress. 


Germany claimed local successes near Leningrad and at other 
points. 


In Cyrenaica, there were patrol encounters over a wide area 
on the line Tmimi—Mekili and West of Tengeder. 


The Chinese High Command announced that Waichow had 
been recaptured from the Japanese, who were retreating towards 
Canton. 


The fortifications in Manila Bay were: again in action. At 
Singapore the Japanese increased their footing on the North-West 
of the island and at night made fresh landings West of the Johore 
causeway. Japanese aircraft attacked aerodromes near Batavia, 
Malang (East Java) and Palembang (Sumatra). 


toth February.—The Admiralty announced that in the Mediterranean, 


H.M. submarines had sunk two enemy supply ships and torpedoed 
another ; all three ships were heavily escorted. 


In the Philippines, fighting continued on the Bataan peninsula 
(Luzon), and the Manila Bay defences were again in action against 
the Japanese batteries. The enemy made further progress on 
the North-West side of Singapore. Japanese troops landed near 
Macassar (S.W. port of Celebes) ; Dutch resistance in Amboina 
was maintained. The Japanese also landed at Gasmata on the 
South coast of New Britain. 


In Burma, fighting occurred about Martaban, the enemy 
having landed North-East of the town. Our troops were in 
contact with Siamese forces on the Indo-China frontier. 


The R.A.F. made night attacks upon objectives in Crete and 


in the Dodecanese. 
BI 
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At night, the R.A.F. attacked without loss Bremen and other 
objectives in North-West Germany ; also the docks at Brest. 


11th February.—The Russian offensive continued. Germany claimed 
local successes on the Donetz front and in the Smolensk sector. 


In Cyrenaica, our mobile columns and patrols engaged the 
enemy in the El Gazala~Tmimi-—Mekili region. Among the 
objectives attacked at night by the R.A.F. was Tripoli harbour. 


The enemy made progress towards Singapore city from the 
West of the island. The R.A.A.F. bombed Japanese transports 
at Gasmata (New Britain). 


In Burma, there was heavy fighting in the Paan area of the 
Salween river line. 


Vice-Admiral C. E. J. Helfrich, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Royal Netherlands Navy in East Indian waters, was designated 
acting Commander of the combined naval forces in the “‘ A.B.D.A.”’ 
area (see 8th February), Admiral T. C. Hart being relieved owing 


to ill-health. 


The R.A.F. made night attacks upon objectives in Crete and 
in the Dodecanese ; also on the aerodrome of Catania (Sicily). 


Night attacks were made by the R.A.F. on Mannheim, Le 
Havre and Brest, and on enemy aerodromes in occupied territory. 
We lost two bombers. 


12th February.—A German squadron consisting of the battle-cruisers 
‘* Gneisenau ”’ and ‘‘ Scharnhorst ”’ and the cruiser ‘‘ Prince 
Eugen,’’ heavily escorted by aircraft and destroyers and other 
surface vessels escaped from Brest before daylight and 
reached harbour in the Heligoland Bight after nightfall. 
The enemy was engaged by relays of our aircraft as he entered 
the Straits of Dover and later by destroyers and E-boats also. 
All three of the big ships appeared to have been hit by bomb 
and torpedo and several of the German small craft were damaged 
or sunk. We lost 42 aircraft; about 18 German fighters 


were destroyed. 


In Cyrenaica, an enemy attempt to attack Tobruk from the 
air was intercepted and driven off; three German bombers and 
an Italian fighter were destroyed and others damaged. At night, 
our aircraft bombed Tripoli. 
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Heavy fighting continued in the western and northern sectors 
of Singapore island; our troops delivered successful counter- 
attacks. 

In Burma, the Japanese were repulsed in the Paan sector. 

R.A.F. bombers made night attacks upon objectives in Greece 
and Crete. 


13th February.—The Russian offensive continued, the Germans sus- 
taining heavy losses in counter-attacks. Several localities on 
the Kalinin front were liberated from the enemy. 


Singapore city was hard pressed by Japanese attacks from 
the West, North and North-East. Japanese aircraft raided 
Palembang (Sumatra). The R.A.A.F. attacked enemy shipping 
at Gasmata (New Britain). 


In Burma, fighting occurred in the Paan and Martaban areas. 
At night, naval aircraft made a successful attack upon an 


enemy merchantman in the central Mediterranean. Air attacks 
were also delivered on the Sicilian aerodromes of Catania and 


Gerbini. 


The R.A.F. attacked Cologne, Aachen and Le Havre at night. 


14th February.—In Cyrenaica, enemy columns were moving 
East of Tmimi-Mekili. In air combat our fighters practically 
annihiliated an enemy force of thirty dive-bombers and fighters. 
At night, our aircraft attacked Benghazi and Berca. 


Japanese attacks upon Singapore city were relentlessly main- 
tained and our troops were very hard pressed. Enemy para- 
chutists attacked Palembang (Sumatra), sustaining very heavy 


loss. 

In Burma, our aircraft made destructive attacks upon a large 
enemy concentration near Paan. 

Our aircraft made night attacks upon many objectives in 
Sicily. 

At night, the R.A.F. attacked Mannheim, other objectives in 


the Rhineland, Le Havre, Dunkirk and Ostend; also enemy 
aerodromes. We lost one bomber. 


No details had been divulged of the Russian progress, but in many 
places deep snow was hampering movement whilst German rearguards 
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often fought stoutly in prepared positions. Towards the end of the week, 
Soviet troops were reported to have entered White Russia. Our Ally 
was undoubtedly threatening Orel-Kursk—Kharkov ; but farther South 
and in the Crimea the situation was still obscure. 


In Cyrenaica, the Axis forces had begun to move eastward again, 
but had not yet been seriously engaged. It was evident that we still 
retained the mastery of the air. 


There was little hope that Singapore could hold out much longer, 
and the Japanese were now about to develop their attack upon Sumatra. 
Thus the main struggle for the Dutch East Indies was imminent. The 
U.S. War Department had divulged details of the naval and air action 
against the enemy air bases in the Marshall and Gilbert islands reported 
on Ist February : seven bases were attacked by bombardment, and an 
aircraft-carrier, a cruiser, a destroyer, two submarines, a number of 
merchant ships and many small craft were destroyed. Eleven American 
aircraft were lost : several U.S. warships received slight damage. 





15th February.—R.A.F. fighters made daylight attacks upon a number 
of objectives in northern France. 


The Admiralty announced that our submarines had sunk two, 
probably three, enemy supply ships in the Mediterranean. 


On the Russian front, the Germans, who sustained heavy 
losses in counter-attacks, claimed to have annihilated a Russian 
“group ”’ in the Smolensk sector. . 


Two of a force of enemy torpedo bombers which attempted to 
attack our shipping in the Mediterranean were shot down by our 
aircraft. 


Singapore capitulated to the Japanese. Palembang 
(Sumatra) was captured by the Japanese after heavy fighting ; 
Allied aircraft caused the enemy considerable loss whilst he made 
the passage up the Musi river, and a number of Japanese ships in 
Banka Strait were hit. Fighting continued near Macassar (South 
Celebes). 


In Burma, our troops withdrew from the Shwegun bridge— 
Thaton area to the line of the Bilin river. 


Our naval aircraft carried out a night attack on a strong 
formation of the Italian fleet in the ‘Mediterranean; two enemy 
cruisers and two destroyers were hit by torpedoes. 


At night, the R.A.F. attacked the docks at St. Nazaire. 
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16th February.—A German bomber was shot down over the Channel ; 


our aircraft which attacked an enemy convoy in the Bay of Biscay 
sunk two small ships and severely damaged another. 


It was reported that an enemy submarine had attacked the 
island of Aruba (off the coast of Venezuela), shelling a refinery of 
the Standard Oil Company and torpedoing three tankers. 


Germany claimed that a Russian force which had broken 
through fifty miles South-East of Vyazma had been annihilated. 


In the course of passing certain convoys through the central 
Mediterranean, naval operations took place between 13th and 
16th February. During enemy air attacks five, probably nine, of 
his aircraft were destroyed ; two of our merchant ships were hit 
and subsequently had to be sunk. One of our submarines secured 
two hits upon an Italian 8-inch gun cruiser, in addition to the 
damage inflicted by our naval aircraft (see 15th February). 


In Cyrenaica, our patrols and mobile columns were in contact 
with the enemy in the area from the coast West of El Gazala to 
Tengeder. Enemy detachments had withdrawn from the region 
South of El Gazala—Mekili. 


At dusk, the R.A.F. bombed shipping off the French coast 
and at night attacked ports in North-West Germany and enemy 
airfields in Holland. We lost one bomber. 


17th February.—An enemy fighter was shot down over the Channel and 


another off the coast of Norway. The R.A.F. also attacked 
objectives in northern France and bombed two vessels off the 
Norwegian coast. 


In Sumatra, Dutch aircraft made successful attacks upon 
Palembang aerodrome, shooting down two enemy fighters, and 
upon Japanese shipping. 

Our aircraft bombed an aerodrome in North Siam and attacked 
the Japanese in the Salween river and Martaban areas of Burma. 


At night, the R.A.F. attacked objectives in North-West 
Germany without loss. 


18th February.—The Russian offensive continued to make progress 


against stout opposition. Germany again claimed a local success 
on the Smolensk front. 
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Fresh Japanese forces landed in Luzon (Philippines) where the 
bombardment of the Allied positions grew heavier. Fighting in 
Borneo continued, but resistance in the Minahassa region of 
Celebes was dying down. Five enemy aircraft were shot down 
during an attack upon Sourabaya (Java). 


In Burma, heavy fighting occurred on the line of the Bilin, 
enemy troops which succeeded in crossing being driven back into 
the river. 


At night, the R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters. We lost one 
aircraft. 


19th February.—R.A.F. fighters made successful attacks upon objectives 
in northern France. One German bomber and one fighter were 
destroyed off our coasts during the day. 


The Admiralty announced that H.M. destroyer “ Gurkha ” 
had been sunk. The Canadian Navy Minister announced the loss 
by enemy action of the corvette “‘ Spikenard.” 


In Cyrenaica, patrol encounters eccurred in bad weather South 
of the line Tmimi-Mekili. Mekili was found to be strongly held 
by the enemy. 


Fighting near Palembang (Sumatra) was still in progress. 
Japanese aircraft which raided various localities in Java suffered 
considerable loss. A Japanese landing began at Bali; Allied 
naval forces made a successful night attack upon enemy warships 
off the island, sinking one cruiser and several destroyers. 


Heavy fighting occurred in Burma along the line of the Bilin 
river. 


Darwin (Australia) was raided twice by Japanese aircraft in 
considerable strength. 


The War Cabinet was reconstructed to consist of seven 
members, who included Sir Stafford Cripps, appointed Lord Privy 
Seal and Leader of the House of Commons. 


At night, the R.A.F. attacked objectives in the Ruhr. All 
our aircraft returned safely. 


German E-boats and aircraft made a night attack upon one of 
our convoys. Our fighters repelled the aircraft with loss and our 
destroyers drove off the surface craft, sinking two. 
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20th February.—In the Philippines, heavy artillery action occurred on 
the Bataan peninsula and in Manila Bay. Allied aircraft attacked 
Japanese shipping in the Musi river (Sumatra) and in Banka 
Strait. United States air forces made successful attacks upon 
the Japanese fleet off the South coast of Bali. The Japanese claimed 
to have landed in both Portuguese and Dutch Timor. 


In Burma, the fighting on the Bilin river continued, our troops 
withdrawing before the reinforced Japanese. 


21st February.—In Cyrenaica, a British mechanized patrol penetrated 
as far as Msus where prisoners were captured and enemy vehicles 
destroyed. 


Allied aircraft intercepted Japanese air raids on various 
objectives in Java causing the enemy considerable loss. 


In Burma, our troops were forced to withdraw, and fighting 
now proceeded between the Bilin and the Sittang rivers. Enemy 
aircraft bombed Bassein. 


Our naval aircraft made a successful. night attack upon an 
enemy tanker in the central Mediterranean. 


At night, the R.A.F. attacked objectives in the Rhineland and 
elsewhere in western Germany ; mines were laid in enemy waters. 
We lost three aircraft. 


The Russian High Command still refrained from giving precise 
details of the progress of the offensive, but a definite pronouncement 
without much further delay was generally expected. 


In Cyrenaica had occurred a lull such as is to be expected in desert 
warfare ; the enemy’s persistent air attacks on Malta continued. 


Before Singapore capitulated the Japanese were pressing their 
attacks upon Sumatra, where the Palembang oil installations (providing 
more than half the output of the Dutch East Indies) had been destroyed 
before the enemy occupation was accomplished. By the end of the week, 
the Japanese had begun their move on Java, whilst their air raid upon 
Darwin marked the first direct blow at Australia. In addition, the 
advance into Burma was being pressed with energy. It was known 
that Allied reinforcements had reached Java, but more were still required. 


The wintry weather had very much limited the force and scope 
of the R.A.F. bombing offensive against Germany. 
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22nd February.—The loss was announced of the Free French corvette 
“ Alice,” sunk by torpedo in the Atlantic. 


In Cyrenaica enemy forces were more active East of Tmimi 
and South of Tmimi-Mekili. 


Allied aircraft made successful attacks upon Palembang 
aerodrome (Sumatra) and on shipping in Banka Strait. Japanese 
aircraft suffered loss during attacks on aerodromes in Java. Den 
Pasar aerodrome (Bali island) was bombed successfully by U.S. 
heavy bombers. 


In Burma there was heavy fighting on the Sittang river at a 
bridgehead which was held by our troops. 


Six Cabinet changes were announced, Sir James Grigg re- 
placing Captain Margesson as Secretary of State for War. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked ports and other objectives in 
North-West Germany, also Ostend docks. We lost no aircraft. 


23rd February.—H.M. submarine “‘ Trident ” attacked off the Norwegian 
coast a German cruiser of the “ Prinz Eugen” class which was 
damaged by torpedo and subsequently appeared to have been 
towed into Trondhjem. 


The Russians occupied Dorogobuzh on the upper Dnieper. 


Japanese aircraft carried out small raids on airfields in Java. 
The R.A.A.F. followed up an attack against aerodromes and 
shipping at Rabaul (New Britain) on the previous night by another 
at dawn. 

In Burma, after hard fighting, our troops relinquished the 
bridgehead on the estuary of the Sittang river. 

A Japanese submarine shelled oil refineries on the Californian 
coast. 


24th February.—Allied aircraft attacked the aerodrome near Palembang 
(Sumatra). In Java the Japanese delivered air attacks upon the 
harbours of Tandjong and Sourabaya and on aerodromes, sus- 
taining some loss. Allied aircraft sank three enemy transports 
off Macassar (Celebes). The R.A.A.F. attacked Japanese positions 
in Timor and objectives at Rabaul (New Britain) ; Port Moresby 
(New Guinea) was raided by enemy aircraft. 


Japanese aircraft raided the Andaman islands. 
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At night the R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters. We lost 
two bombers. 


25th February.—The Russian High Command announced that after a 
week’s hard fighting three German divisions had been routed and 
the German Sixteenth Army surrounded in the Staraya Russa 
region. 

American submarines operating in the Dutch East Indies 
were announced to have torpedoed two Japanese transports, one 
auxiliary vessel and one freighter. 

In the Philippines the Allied forces carried out a successful 
surprise attack upon the Japanese forward positions in the Bataan 
peninsula ; guerrilla warfare was still proceeding in central and 
northern Luzon and fighting was also reported in the island of 
Mindanao. Allied aircraft attacked Palembang (Sumatra), whilst 
Dutch warships bombarded the enemy base near Oosthaven 
on the South coast of the island. Fighting was still in progress 
in southern Celebes and in Borneo. Aerodromes and ports in 
Java were again attacked from the air. Japanese aircraft raided 
Port Moresby (New Guinea) and at night the R.A.A.F. attacked 
Rabaul (New Britain). 


In southern Burma combats resulted in the destruction of 
about thirty Japanese aircraft. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked Kiel and other objectives in 
North-West Germany. We lost two aircraft. 


26th February.—The Admiralty announced that one of our submarines 
had made a successful attack upon an enemy convoy in the 
Mediterranean. 

Allied aircraft attacked Palembang (Sumatra) and Japanese 
shipping near Banka. R.A.A.F. bombers bombed Rabaul (New 
Britain) by night. 

In combat over the Rangoon area 22 Japanese aircraft were 
shot down. 

Japanese aircraft again raided the Andaman islands. 

At night H.M. auxiliary ‘‘ Goatfell’’ shot down one German 
dive-bomber and severely damaged another. 

The R.A.F. made another night attack upon Kiel, where the 
German battle-cruiser ‘‘ Gneisenau’”’ had been docked. We lost 
three aircraft. 
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27th February.—The Admiralty announced that H.M. destroyer ‘“ Bel- 
mont ”’ had been sunk. 

The Russian offensive was maintained, an enemy withdrawal 
taking place in the region of Kursk. Germany reported heavy 
fighting in the Crimea and on the Donetz front. 

The Japanese made a number of air raids on objectives in 
Java. The Allied fleet engaged a much stronger enemy force 
convoying 40 transports approaching the northern coast of the 
island and put a heavy cruiser and three destroyers out of action ; 
the Japanese transports withdrew. The Allied warships attacked 
again at night ; later H.M. destroyer “ Jupiter”’ and the Dutch 
cruisers “‘ De Ruyter” and “ Java” were lost. 

Combined forces of the Royal Navy, R.A.F. and Army made a 
night attack upon a German radiolocation post on the French 
coast at Bruneval, North of Le Havre. The post was destroyed 
by parachute troops and the withdrawal was successfully 
accomplished with slight loss. 

The R.A.F. made night attacks upon Wilhelmshaven, where 
the .German battle-cruiser “‘ Scharnhorst’ was in dock, Kiel, 
other objectives in North-West Germany, and enemy aerodromes 
in occupied territory. We lost three bombers. 


28th February.—R.A.F. bombers escorted by fighters made a daylight 
attack upon Ostend docks. We lost three fighters. 

The U.S. destroyer “ Jacob Jones” was torpedoed and sunk 
in the Atlantic. 

In Sumatra heavy fighting occurred in the region North of 
Palembang. 

During the night, although strenuously opposed by the Allied 
naval, air and land forces which inflicted heavy losses, the 
Japanese landed on the North coast of Java in North-West 
Bantam, in the bay of Indramajoe, and East of Rembang. The 
oil installations at Tjapoe had been destroyed by the Dutch. 
H.M.A. cruiser “‘ Perth”? and the U.S. cruiser ‘‘ Houston,” 
missing since this night, were presumed lost by enemy action in 
Javanese waters. 


Fighting continued in Timor where the Japanese were in 
occupation of the western corner of the island. 


Japanese aircraft raided Port -Moresby (New Guinea); at 
night, the R.A.A.F. bombed Rabaul. 


Two German bombers were destroyed off the East coast of 
England during the night. 
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By the end of the week it became evident that the Germans were 
doing their utmost to relieve their forces near Staraya Russa; our Ally 
was exerting heavy pressure in the Leningrad region, so that the enemy 
was obliged to call on fresh reserves. Fighting in the Crimea and in the 
eastern Ukraine continued on a considerable scale ; reports spoke of a | 
considerable Russian success in the Donetz area. 


In the Mediterranean theatre the enemy’s air attacks upon Malta 
had continued with little intermission; the seasonal improvement in 
the weather, now to be expected, might well see the resumption of more 
active operations in Cyrenaica. 


The spirited defence of the Allied sea, air and land forces had cost 
the Japanese heavy losses at the outset of their descent upon Java ; but 
without more reinforcement, particularly of warships and aircraft, there 
seemed little hope of repelling the invader. 


The civilian evacuation of Rangoon had been started at the 
beginning of the week. On 24th February it was announced that the 
responsibility for the defence of Burma had passed from the South-West 
Pacific Command (General Wavell) to the Commander-in-Chief in India. 

Official statistics (Chamber of Shipping) revealed that during 1941 
rather more than 1,000,000 tons gross of British, Allied and neutral 
shipping had been sunk by enemy action. Our losses, which had shown a 
marked and progressive tendency to decrease, had become heavier with 
the entry of Japan into the war, the depredations of the Axis submarines 
on the castern seaboard of America constituting a somewhat disquieting 
feature. The task of the Royal Navy was, indeed, now greater than it 
had ever been before ; and the work of the Allied shipyards, in building 
and repair, bore a corresponding importance. 





1st March.—The Russian offensive was maintained. Germany reported 
further heavy fighting in the Donetz region and in the Crimea on 
the Kerch peninsula. 

Heavy fighting proceeded in Java, where the Japanese 
established themselves in the plain near Rawang. Allied fighter 
aircraft inflicted heavy loss on enemy transports and landing 
craft between Tuban and Rembang. On this day, in Javanese 
waters, H.M. cruiser “‘ Exeter,” H.M. destroyer “‘ Encounter,” 
and the U.S. destroyer “ Pope” encountered superior enemy 
forces and were, presumably, sunk. 

In the Channel motor torpedo boats made a night attack upon 
two heavily escorted tankers, one of which was torpedoed. An 
indecisive engagement with enemy light forces ensued. No 
casualties and only slight damage were suffered by our craft. 
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znd March.—Russian pressure on the German Sixteenth Army (Staraya 
Russa region) was maintained. 


In Java the Japanese were unable to make further progress 
and some ground was recovered from the invaders. 


Enemy aircraft raided the Suez Canal zone at night losing one, 
probably two, bombers. 


In Cyrenaica, one of our columns fought a successful night 
action South of Tmimi. Our aircraft raided Benghazi harbour. 


R.A.F. bombers made a successful night attack upon shipping 
in the harbour at Palermo. 


3rd March.—The U.S. Navy Department reported that a naval squadron 
had shot down 16 out of 18 Japanese bombers which had attacked 
the ships West of the Gilbert islands. 


Port Moresby (New Guinea) was raided by Japanese aircraft ; 
at night the R.A.A.F. bombed shipping and the aerodrome at 
Gasmata. 

Japanese aircraft attacked Australia, the objectives being 
Wyndham and Broome. . 

In Burma our forces, including tanks, were in contact with the 
enemy North-East of Pegu. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed the Renault works at Billancourt, 


on the outskirts of Paris; also the port of Emden. Mines were 
laid in enemy waters. We lost two aircraft. 


4th March.—Germany reported the repulse, after heavy fighting, of 
Russian attacks in all sectors of the front. . 


In the Philippines, U.S. aircraft from the Bataan peninsula 
attacked and sank in Subig Bay (Luzon) three large Japanese 
transports, causing heavy loss of life. 

Heavy fighting proceeded in Java where the Japanese, being 
much superior in numbers and in the air, made headway at some 
points. Lieut.-General H. ter Poorten was announced as 
Commander-in-Chief of all fighting forces, and Rear-Admiral 
J. J. A. van Staveren to command the Allied naval forces. 


Japanese fighters machine-gunned R.A.A.F. establishments at 
Darwin (Australia). 

In Burma the Japanese crossed the Sittang river, and fighting 
occurred at Waw. 
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5th March.—Russian forces occupied Yukhnov on the Smolensk front. 

In Java the Japanese occupied Solo, Bodgonegore and other 
places in the East; in the West the Allied troops evacuated 
Krawang, Poerwakarta and Tangerang. Enemy aircraft .raided 
Bandoeng. 

Japanese aircraft made two attacks upon Port Moresby (New 
Guinea). 

British reinforcements were reported to have arrived in Ceylon, 
where defensive preparations had been put in hand. 


6th March——The Admiralty announced that H.M. trawlers “ Sotra” 
and ‘“‘ Clughton Wyke ” had been sunk. 

In Cyrenaica a Free French column captured an enemy post. 
News was received that Free French troops had captured the 
Italian outpost of Zuilla in Fezzan. 

In the Philippines Japanese troops landed at Calapan on the 
island of Mindoro, several ports of the island being shelled from 
the sea. 

The enemy began to overrun western Java. Jokyakarta 
was abandoned by the Allies. The Allied defences were pene- 
trated at Tankuban Prahu, near Bandoeng. Batavia was evac- 
uated by the Allies. 


Enemy aircraft raided Bulolo and Lae (New Guinea). 
Lieut.-General Sir H. Alexander succeeded Lieut.-General 
Hutton in the Burma Command. 


During the week ending on this day U.S. submarines operating 
in Far Eastern waters were announced to have sunk one enemy 
destroyer and a naval tanker and to have seriously damaged an 
aircraft carrier and four destroyers. 


7th March.—The Germans reported severe fighting at points along the 
whole front from Leningrad to the Donetz region. 
Communication with Java closed at 12.35 p.m. B.S.T. 
Enemy aircraft raided Port Moresby (New Guinea). 


In Burma the Japanese cut the lower Burma road at Payagyi 
and Pyinbon, North of Pegu. The decision was taken to 
evacuate Rangoon. 

The R.A.F. made a night attack upon St. Nazaire. 

In the hard fighting on every part of the Russian front the enemy 


had to engage more and more of the reserves allocated to his Spring 
offensive. The plight of the German Sixteenth Army about Staraya 





. 
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Russa appeared to be growing worse ; the pocket North-East of Smolensk, 
in which Rzhev, Ghatsk, and Vyazma were situated, might soon be the 
scene of a big German defeat ; farther South to the Donetz basin and 
the Crimean coast the situation was still obscure. At Leningrad, where 
many German reserves had been put in, the struggle had become intense. 


Malta, it was revealed, had suffered 153 air raids during February. 
The damage and casualties inflicted were not large; neither was the 
number of enemy aircraft definitely known to have been destroyed— 
nine by A.A. fire and five by air fighters. The inference was that the 
Axis raids had, as a rule, lacked something of determination. 

The Dutch and their Allied forces were defending Java with splendid 
spirit but there seemed little hope of a successful issue to the struggle, 
for the odds were so greatly in favour of the Japanese. On 1st March 
the seat of the Netherlands Government was transferred to the fortified 
town of Bandoeng. The South-Western Pacific Command had been 
dissolved, General Wavell returning to India as Commander-in-Chief. 

Besides the Allied warships already mentioned as lost or presumed 
lost off Java, 27th February—ist March, H.M. destroyer ‘“‘ Stronghold ” 
and H.M.A. sloop “ Yarra’ were missing. 

The Japanese advance had threatened to cut off Rangoon from 
Upper Burma ; here, as elsewhere in the Far East, it was plain that our 
forces were at present inadequate to deal with the enemy invasion. 





8th March.—R.A.F. bombers made an effective daylight attack upon the 

Matford factory at Poissy, near Paris. Other bombers with 
fighter escort attacked the power station at Comines and the 
railway yards at Abbeville ; two enemy fighters were destroyed, 
for the loss of one bomber and three fighters. 

In a combat near Tobruk an R.A.A.F. squadron shot down 
nine enemy aircraft and severely damaged many others. 

At 2 a.m. the Japanese landed at Salamaua (New Guinea). 
The enemy also landed at Lae. 

The Japanese reported that they had occupied Rangoon 
following an attack made on the previous night. 

At night our aircraft attacked targets at Piraeus and in the 
Dodecanese islands. 

The R.A.F. made night attacks upon Essen and other 


objectives in the Ruhr, airfields in Holland and northern France, 
and the docks at Ostend and Le Havre. We lost eight bombers. 


gth March.—The German battleship “ Tirpitz,”” having been located at 
sea off the Norwegian coast, was attacked by our naval aircraft.’ 
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The battleship was last seen retiring under a smoke-screen. Two 
of our aircraft did not return. 

R.A.F. bombers made a daylight attack upon power and 
industrial plant at Mazingarbe. Five enemy fighters were 
destroyed by our fighter escort and one by our bombers ; we lost 
three fighters. 

The R.A.F. made a successful torpedo attack upon an enemy 
convoy in the Mediterranean ; one cruiser, one destroyer and one 
merchant ship were set on fire and one German bomber was shot 
down. 

Imperial Headquarters, Tokio, announced that the Allied 
forces in Java surrendered at 3 p.m. [local time]. 

At night an enemy submarine attacked the harbour at 
Castries (Lucia, British West Indies). Two ships were damaged 
and some casualties were caused. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Essen and other objectives in the 
Ruhr. We lost three bombers. 


toth March.—The Japanese announced that, following the cessation of 
fighting in eastern Java, their forces had occupied Sourabaya. 


In New Guinea the Japanese occupied Finsch Harbour. The 
R.A.A.F. in a series of successful raids upon Salamaua and other 
points destroyed or damaged seven enemy ships and set a flying- 
boat on fire. 

After the evacuation of Rangoon, our forces were able to 
withdraw after breaking through Japanese troops in the area of 
the junction of the Pegu-Prome roads. 

The R.A.F. made a night attack upon objectives in the Ruhr. 
We lost four bombers. 


11th March.—The R.A.A.F. and Allied aircraft attacked the Japanese- 
occupied ports in New Guinea, also the aerodrome at Salamaua. 
Enemy aircraft raided Port Moresby. 
In Burma our aircraft attacked the Japanese positions at 
Moulmein. 
Benghazi harbour (Cyrenaica) was bombed by our aircraft at 
night. 


12th March.—Free French forces from Chad operating in Libya were 
reported to have captured the enemy post at Temessa (200 miles 


N.E. of Murzuk). 
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Dutch troops were still fighting in the northern and central 
parts of Sumatra. The Japanese claimed to have occupied 
Medan (the capital) and Sabang. 

The R.A.A.F. attacked the enemy-occupied aerodrome at 
Gasmata (New Britain). 

In Burma the situation on the Prome road had been stabilized. 
On the Toungoo road fighting proceeded 40 miles North of Pegu. 

Arrangements were made for the evacuation of civilians from 
Ceylon. 

Our aircraft raided objectives at Piraeus and an aerodrome in 
southern Crete during the night. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked Kiel and other objectives in 
North-West Germany and laid mines in enemy waters. Eight of 
our aircraft were lost. 

13th March.—R.A.F. fighters raided objectives in northern France, a 
bomber force attacking the railway yards at Hazebrouck. At 
least eight enemy aircraft were shot down ; we lost five fighters. 

The Russian offensive continued to progress; Germany 
claimed successes on the Kerch peninsula and at Leningrad. 

Heavy fighting was reported in the Shantung province of 
China, where the Japanese had taken the offensive. 

In Burma the Japanese forces were reported South of 
Taikkyi, but advancing northward towards Tharawaddy on the 
road to Prome. North-East of Pegu our operations were said to 
be developing satisfactorily. 

Cologne was the main objective of the R.A.F. at night. 
Aerodromes in occupied territory were attacked also, and mines 
laid in enemy waters. 

14th March.—Shortly before daylight our light naval forces engaged 
German E-boats, sinking one and destroying another. 

In combats over the Channel the R.AF., who suffered no loss, 
destroyed ten German fighters. 

Patrol activity continued in Cyrenaica. Our aircraft made a 
particularly successful attack upon Martuba landing-ground. 

The R.A.A.F. bombed Gasmata (New Britain). Japanese 
aircraft raided islands off Thursday island, near the northern tip 
of Queensland. 

At night our aircraft bombed objectives at Maritza and Calato 
(island of Rhodes) and at Heraklion (Crete). The objectives on 
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Rhodes were bombarded by our naval forces in co-operation with 
the air attack. 


A night attack was made by German E-boats against one of 
our convoys in the North Sea. No ship of the convoy was 
damaged, but H.M. destroyer ‘‘ Vortigern’”’ was torpedoed and 
sunk; the action continued, one E-boat being sunk by H.M. 
destroyer ‘‘ Holderness’ and another by H.M.S. “ Guillemot,” 
whilst a third was damaged by H.M. destroyer ‘‘ Wallace.” 


The Russian High Command had not yet divulged details of the 
progress made by its forces on the long iront from Leningrad to the 
Crimea ; but there was every reason to suppose that the plight of the 
German Sixteenth Army near Staraya Russa and of the enemy in the 
Rzhev—Ghatsk—Vyazma “‘ pocket ”’ was growing steadily worse. At the 
end of the week came reports of a fresh offensive in the eastern Ukraine. 


It was not to be assumed that, with the occupation of Java, the 
Japanese offensive in the Pacific would slacken. Enemy pressure was 
fully maintained in Burma, where the advance was now northward and 
north-westward from the occupied Rangoon area ; and the fact that the 
Bay of Bengal lay open to the Japanese fleet rendered likely an enemy 
descent upon the Indian seaboard. Far away to. the South-East the 
threat to Australia had to be countered, for the seizure of Port Moresby 
would give the Japanese control of Torres Strait. It seemed clear, 
however, that any Allied counter-offensive would have to be based on 
Australia and supplied from America ; and although no official announce- 
ment had been made, it was known that large American convoys had 
arrived in Australian waters. 


During February the home-based R.A.F. had not been able to 
maintain its operations on the scale of the previous month. Bad 
weather was, of course, the reason. 


15th March.—In two early morning encounters off the Dutch coast our 
motor gunboats sank one German E-boat and damaged another. 


Germany claimed the repulse of Russian attacks on the Kerch 
peninsula (Crimea). 

In Cyrenaica the R.A.F. made a very successful attack on 
Martuba aerodrome, and raided Benghazi at night. 


The appointment was announced of Vice-Admiral Sir Geoffrey 
Layton as Commander-in-Chief, Ceylon. 


16th March.—In Australia, Darwin was bombed by Japanese aircraft. 


At night our aircraft attacked objectives at Catania (Sicily). 
cI 
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17th March.—The Admiralty announced that H.M. trawler “ Rose- 
monde,”’ overdue, must be considered lost. 


The Russian offensive included successful actions in the 
Leningrad region, towards Smolensk, and in the Kharkov sector. 
Germany claimed the repulse of fresh Russian attacks on the 
Kerch peninsula. 


The Allied forces in the Bataan peninsula (now commanded 
by Major-General Wainwright) fought a successful local action. 


General MacArthur arrived in Australia to assume supreme 
command in the Australia-Philippines theatre of war. The arrival 
in Australia of big convoys carrying reinforcements from the 
U.S.A. was officially announced. 


Our forces in Burma were heavily engaged South of Kan- 
yutkwin, the Japanese main advance being pressed up the road 
towards Toungoo. 


At night aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm made a successful 
attack upon two enemy merchant ships in the Mediterranean. 


18th March.—The Admiralty announced the extension of minefields 
in the south-western approaches to“the British Isles and in the 
Bay of Biscay. 


The U.S. Navy Department reported that American and 
Australian “‘island-based”’ air forces had attacked Japanese 
ships off the New Guinea coast. The operations were believed 
to have resulted in the sinking of two heavy cruisers and damage 
to two cruisers and four destroyers ; eleven transports and many 
auxiliary craft sunk or damaged and much destruction caused 
to enemy shore installations. The Allied forces lost one aircraft. 


Allied aircraft attacked shipping at Rabaul (New Britain), 
a Japanese heavy cruiser being hit. 


In an attack upon the aerodromes at Moulmein and Fedel 
(Burma) our aircraft destroyed about 25 .enemy aircraft. 


Lieut.-General Sir H. Pownall assumed command of the 
military forces in Ceylon. 


The U.S. Navy Department announced that the submarine 
“‘ Shark,’”’ long overdue, must be presumed lost; also that the 
submarine ‘‘ Sea Lion”’ (under overhaul) at Cavite (Philippines) 
and the destroyer “ Stewart’ (in dock at Sourabaya) had had 
to be destroyed to prevent their falling into enemy hands. 
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19th March.—The Russians made distinct progress near Kharkov. 

The Government of India announced the loss of H.M.I. 
auxiliary vessel ‘‘ Sophie Marie.” 

Japanese aircraft raided without effect Port Moresby (New 
Guinea) and Darwin (Australia). 

In Burma Chinese troops fought a successful action with a 
Japanese force South of Toungoo; a British detachment drove 
the enemy out of Letpadan on the Rangoon-Prome road. 

Mr. Churchill announced that Mr. R. G. Casey, Australian 
Minister in Washington, had been appointed Minister of State 
with a seat in the War Cabinet, which he would represent in the 
Middle East. 


zoth March.—An R.A.A.F. flying-boat sunk a German patrol vessel in 
the Bay of Biscay. 
The Admiralty announced the loss of H.M. corvette ‘‘ Arbutus.” 
In the Philippines heavy loss was inflicted by a surprise attack 
upon Japanese troops near Zamboanga (Mindanao island). 
Enemy aircraft made two raids on Port Moresby (New Guinea). 


Allied aircraft attacked Rabaul (New Britain), sinking one Japanese 
heavy cruiser and damaging another cruiser. The R.A.A.F. 
bombed Saumliki (Yemdena island, 300 miles N. of Australia). 

In Australia enemy aircraft attacked the aerodrome at Broome 
and the town of Derby. 

Chinese troops fought another successful action in Burma, 
inflicting losses on the Japanese near Pyu, South of Toungoo. 

At night our aircraft raided the landing-grounds at Derna 
and Berca and objectives at Benghazi; also objectives in Crete 
and Greece. 


21st March.—The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines had sunk 
two enemy supply ships in the Mediterranean. 


In heavy and persistent attacks upon Malta extending over 
this and the previous day the enemy lost 17 aircraft—dive- 
bombers and fighters. Little damage was done to military 
objectives. 

In Cyrenaica, British, South African and Free French troops 
made a successful raid against enemy posts in the Tmimi area 
and aerodromes near Martuba. At least 150 prisoners, and some 
guns, were taken and considerable loss was inflicted. 
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Free French forces operating from the Chad territory were 
reported to have returned to their bases after having attacked 
with success Italian posts and landing-grounds in the South 
Libyan desert, North-East of Murzuk. 


In Burma the R.A.F. made a successful attack upon Mingaladon 
near Rangoon, destroying ten, probably more, enemy aircraft. 
Enemy aircraft made a heavy bombing attack upon one of our 
aerodromes in central Burma. 


Objectives at Hassani (Greece) and at Heraklion, Retimo and 
Tajonpaki (Crete) were attacked by our aircraft at night. 


The Russian winter had not yet relaxed its grip, a circumstance 
which favoured our Ally rather than the enemy. Around Staraya 
Russa and in the Rzhev-Ghatsk—Vyazma region the Germans were being 
worn down in spite of a stout resistance ; it was, however, more important 
to disengage Leningrad and to drive the enemy from the eastern Ukraine 
and the Crimea. 


Enemy air losses at Malta showed that greater determination had 
been displayed in the latest attacks. Even so, the object of the Axis 
forces might still be defensive in purpose. 


In Libya the weather was still unfavourable for large-scale 
operations. As Rommel, in Cyrenaica, was reported to have received 
considerable reinforcements, it appeared that an invasion of Egypt 
might form part of an Axis Spring offensive. 


It now seemed obvious that the Japanese were developing a serious 
offensive against Australia; fortunately an aggressive defence under a 
tried commander had been initiated. In Burma the Japanese were 
advancing northward by two main routes: towards Mandalay up the 
Sittang river, and from the Rangoon area on Prome. 


A broadcast by Lord Halifax, British Ambassador in Washington, 
on 18th March, placed Great Britain’s war achievement in its proper 
perspective. One of the most striking facts revealed was that for 
months past “ not less than 80 per cent. of our total military production 
and every soldier for whom shipping space was available ’”’ had been sent 
overseas. 


22nd March.—In the Mediterranean, part of our fleet which was covering 
the passage of a convoy bound from Alexandria to Malta engaged 
a force of four Italian cruisers ; the enemy was driven off by our 
light cruisers and destroyers without-damage to our ships. Later 
the Italians, with stronger forces, attempted another attack upon 
the convoy,and in the ensuing action an enemy battleship was 
torpedoed and hit by gunfire, whilst two cruisers were damaged. 
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The convoy suffered no harm; one of our cruisers and three of 
our destroyers sustained some damage and casualties. Through- 
out the day our convoy and our warships were subjected to heavy 
air attacks which did no harm. 


The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarine P.38, long 
overdue, must be considered lost. 


Allied aircraft attacked Lae (New Guinea), 13 enemy aircraft 
being destroyed and at least seven others badly damaged for the 
loss of two U.S. aircraft. 

In Australia, Darwin and Katherine were bombed with little 

effect by Japanese aircraft. 

South of Toungoo on the Sittang front in Burma the Chinese 
fought a sharp engagement with Japanese forces. 


23rd March.—In the Mediterranean the arrival of our convoy at Malta (see 





22nd March) was delayed by a fierce gale, giving the enemy an 
opportunity for air attacks. One ship of the convoy was hit and 
subsequently sunk ; one of our destroyers was also hit but reached 
harbour safely. 

The R.A.F. shot down three enemy bombers during an air 
attack upon our shipping in the Mediterranean. 


The Admiralty announced that in Mediterranean waters H.M. 
submarines had sunk two Italian submarines, two supply ships, 
six schooners and a motor-vessel. 


Wyndham (W. Australia) was attacked by Japanese aircraft. 


In Burma fighting continued South of Toungoo, the Chinese 
retaining their positions against repeated enemy attacks. 
Toungoo was raided six times by Japanese aircraft and air 
activity was general, a British aerodrome suffering some damage. 

Japanese forces occupied the Andaman islands, our 
forces having been withdrawn some days previously and a part of 
the civilian population evacuated. 

The R.A.F. bombed targets at Salamis and Piraeus (Greece) 
and at Heraklion and Tympaki (Crete) during the night. 

Two German bombers were destroyed during the night in the 
course of enemy air raids upon coastal places in South and South- 
East England. 


24th March.—The R.A.F. bombed the power station at Comines and 





other objectives in Northern France. Two German fighters were . 
shot down ; we lost seven fighters. 
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In the Mediterranean the enemy resumed his air attacks upon 
our convoy, with its escort and covering force (see 22nd, 23rd 
March), without inflicting damage. 


At least five enemy aircraft were’destroyed during raids upon 
Malta. 


Enemy aircraft raided Port Moresby (New Guinea). 


The U.S. Navy Department reported the loss of the destroyers 
“ Pillsbury ’’ and “ Edsall,’ presumably lost in Javanese waters. 


Chinese forces in Burma were heavily engaged South and North 
of Toungoo, the aerodrome North of the town being captured by 
the Japanese. In central Burma there was great aerial activity 
on both sides, the enemy losing many aircraft during attacks on 
aerodromes. 


25th March.—In the afternoon R.A.F. bombers attacked the shipyards 
at Le Trait on the Seine. Our fighters made a sweep over the 
Pas de Calais, destroying two German fighters. We lost one 
fighter. 


Germany claimed the repulse of Russian attacks, principally 
on the Kerch peninsula and in the Donetz region. 


Heavy air attacks upon Malta were repulsed with considerable 
loss to the enemy. r 


In Burma Japanese forces advancing on Prome by both banks 
of the Irrawaddy reached Kyangin (West) and Minhla (East). 
The Chinese were heavily engaged round Toungoo, the enemy 
now being well established North of that town. On the northern 
front Chinese troops repulsed a mixed force of Japanese and 
Siamese North of Mongtung. 


The U.S. Navy Department announced that on 24th February 
U.S. naval forces attacked Japanese-occupied Wake island, doing 
much damage to shore installations and destroying two Japanese 
patrol-boats and three large seaplanes ; on 4th March U.S. aircraft 
with the fleet had bombed and severely damaged the Japanese 
air base, almost completed, on Marcus island. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked the Ruhr in force, and also the 
docks at St. Nazaire ; mines were laid in enemy waters. We lost 
eleven aircraft. 


26th March.—In the afternoon the R.A.F. bombed the docks and shipping 
at Le Havre. We lost two of the fighter escort and one bomber ; 
eight German fighters were shot down. An attack was made, 
also, upon an enemy convoy off the Frisian islands. 
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The Admiralty announced that H.M. trawlers “ Botanic” and 
“Warland ” had been sunk. 


Germany reported the continuation of heavy fighting on the 
Kerch peninsula and in the region of the Donetz. , 


In the course of heavy attacks upon Malta during this and the 
previous day it was estimated that 26 Axis aircraft had been 
destroyed or badly damaged. 


In Cyrenaica our patrol activity increased. 


Japanese aircraft made heavy attacks on the Manila Bay 
defences and on the Allied positions in the Bataan peninsula. 


In Burma heavy fighting continued at Toungoo where the 
Chinese forces, though surrounded, held their own, 


At night the R.A.F. again attacked the Ruhr in force: other 
objectives were enemy aerodromes in Holland, an oil refinery 
near Ghent and the docks at Le Havre. In our day and night 
operations we lost 13 bombers. A German fighter was shot down 
by our bombers. 


27th March.—Early in the morning three of our motor gunboats attacked 
and sunk a German armed trawler in the North Sea. 


The Russians reported the end of prolonged and successful 
fighting in the Kalinin sector with heavy German losses. 


Allied aircraft attacked shipping at Koepang (Timor). 
Japanese aircraft bombed Port Moresby. 


In Burma, Chinese forces were heavily engaged in Toungoo. 
On the Irrawaddy the British line was withdrawn. 


At night the R.A.F., in bad weather, attacked enemy 
aerodromes in the Low Countries and laid mines in enemy waters. 
We lost four aircraft. 


28th March.—A combined raid by forces of the Royal Navy, the R.A.F. 
and the Army was made in the early morning upon the German 
naval base at St. Nazaire. An ex-American destroyer (H.M.S. 
‘“‘Campbeltown ’’) packed with five tons of high explosive was 
run hard against the main lock gate and the charge exploded ; 
previously troops had been landed to demolish certain harbour 
installations,and this was accomplished in spite of fierce opposition. 
Our men were withdrawn in motor-launches ; casualties were not 
heavy, but not all the troops could be re-embarked. 
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In combats over the Channel and northern France R.A.F. 
fighters shot down 13 of the enemy for the loss of five. 


One of our torpedo-carrying aircraft sunk a large cargo vessel 
in the central Mediterranean. 


In the Philippines the Allied forces on the Bataan peninsula 
repulsed a Japanese attack. 


Enemy aircraft raided Port Moresby (New Guinea) and 
Darwin (Australia). 


In Burma the Chinese forces counter-attacked with success 
North of Toungoo. Our forces engaged the enemy 30 miles South 
of Prome, British tanks moving down to attack. 


The R.A.F. made a night attack in force upon the German 
port of Liibeck ; enemy aerodromes and other objectives in the 
occupied territories were attacked also. Twelve of our bombers 
were lost ; two German fighters were shot down by our bombers, 


In Russia the spring thaw had now begun, but the extent of our 
Ally’s achievement in the winter fighting .was still difficult to assess. 
Undoubtedly, in most sectors, the enemy had resisted stubbornly in 
strong defensive positions ; but he had been obliged to use up valuable 
reserves and his losses in men, material and aircraft were very great. 


Viewing the situation as a whole the initiative still rested with the 
Axis, whose Spring offensive was in many quarters reckoned to be 
imminent. How much of the Russian front and of the Allied battle-line 
in the Middle East would be involved in the first instance could not be 
foreseen. 


The entry of Japan into the war had thrown a greater strain upon 
our protective capacity at sea, causing a rise in our shipping losses. 


In Burma the Japanese had not yet accumulated sufficient forces of 
troops and aircraft to launch a major offensive, but a crisis was fast 
approaching. The threat to India was intensified by the fact that a 
large extent of the Indian Ocean lay open to the Japanese fleet. 


General Blamey, appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Allied land 
forces in Australia, arrived there from the Middle East during the week. 
Some of the Australian troops from the Middle East had come back to 
strengthen the home defence forces. 
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zgth March.—In the Arctic Sea German naval forces attempted to 


intercept a convoy carrying British and U.S. supplies to Russia. 
The enemy was driven off by the escort with Russian assistance, 
losing one, probably two, destroyers and three submarines 
severely damaged if not sunk. H.M. cruiser “ Trinidad’ and 
H.M. destroyer “‘ Eclipse ’’ suffered some damage and casualties. 


‘The Russians reported another success on the Kalinin front. 
Germany claimed a local success in the Kharkov sector and 
effective bombardments of Leningrad and Kronstadt. 


In the Toungoo area of lower Burma the Chinese recaptured 
an aerodrome and inflicted heavy losses on the Japanese by 
counter-attack. The enemy, who was reported to have resorted to 
the use of gas, had not yet captured Toungoo. On the Irrawaddy 
front fighting continued 30 miles South of Prome. A. mixed 
Japanese and Burmese force crossed to the West bank of the 
river and occupied Shwedaung (15 miles S. of Prome) where it was 
attacked with some success. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked shipping off the Norwegian coast, 
two enemy vessels being sunk by torpedo and bomb. 


30th March.—The Admiralty announced that H.M. cruiser “‘ Naiad ” 








had been sunk. The destruction of one German dive-bomber and 
the probable destruction of another by H.M.S. “ Brocklesby ”’ was 
also announced. 


Our aircraft attacked and damaged four enemy ships off 
Benghazi (Cyrenaica). 


In the Philippines Japanese aircraft bombed the Allied 
positions on the Bataan peninsula and the Manila Bay defences, 
which were also shelled by shore batteries. 


The R.A.A.F. attacked Koepang (Timor) and Allied aircraft 
carried out a particularly successful raid on Lae (New Guinea). 


In Burma the Chinese troops at Toungoo readjusted their 
positions, effecting a junction with other Chinese forces North and 
East of the town. On the Irrawaddy front British troops cut off 
to the South cleared the Prome road at Shwedaung and rejoined 
our main forces farther North. 


President Roosevelt announced the creation in Washington of 
a Pacific War Council on which Australia, New Zealand, the 
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Netherlands, China, Great Britain and the U.S.A. would be 
represented. 


31st March.—Russian forces made distinct progress in the Kalinin sector. 


In the Philippines a heavy enemy night attack carried some 
advanced positions of the Allies on the Bataan peninsula. 


The R.A.A.F. carried out a destructive raid on Koepang 
(Timor). 


In Burma British forces were now in position covering Prome, 
with the Japanese in occupation of Shwedaung. 


Ist April—R.A.F. bombers with fighter escort attacked the docks at 
Boulogne in the afternoon. One of our bombers was lost. 


The R.A.A.F. attacked Koepang (Timor), destroying six and 
damaging six Japanese aircraft. 


In Burma the Chinese who had withdrawn from Toungoo 
gained a success farther North at Kyangen. The Japanese made 
important headway in an attack upon our forces covering Prome. 


The first meeting of the Pacific War Council (see 30th March) 
was held in Washington. 


The R.A.F. made night attacks upon the Matford works at 
Poissy and the docks at Le Havre. 


2nd April—During a day of heavy and persistent air attacks upon 
Malta 27 Axis aircraft were damaged or destroyed. 


In Cyrenaica our aircraft dispersed with loss a force of enemy 
aircraft which attempted to raid Tobruk. 


In the Philippines, after attacks which had begun on the 
previous night, the Japanese penetrated the Allied main position 
on the Bataan peninsula, but the situation was restored by 
counter-attack. 


In Burma, after fighting throughout the night, our forces 
withdrew from Prome to positions farther North. 


U.S. heavy bombers based on India attacked Japanese 
shipping at Port Blair (Andaman islands), setting a cruiser and a , 
transport on fire. 
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At night the R.A.F. repeated their attacks upon the Matford 
works at Poissy and the docks at Le Havre. Industrial plants in 
West and North-West Germany and a factory in Belgium were 
bombed also, and enemy aerodromes from Belgium to Brittany 
were raided. We lost 15 aircraft. 


3rd April——The Admiralty announced the loss of H.M. destroyer 
‘‘ Heythrop.” 


Mandalay, which suffered severely, and two other towns in 
central Burma were attacked by Japanese aircraft. 


Axis aircraft made almost continuous attacks upon Malta 
throughout the night, but inflicted little damage and suffered 
considerably. 


Fighter bombers of the R.A.F. made effective night attacks 
upon enemy aerodromes in occupied territory and bombed a 
railway yard in France. 


4th April—R.A.F. bombers with fighter escorts attacked objectives in 
northern France, including railways near St. Omer. There were 
many combats in the air and at least five German fighters were 
shot down. We lost eleven fighters. 


Axis aircraft delivered a succession of attacks. on Malta; at 
least five were destroyed and many more damaged. 


During a day of heavy fighting on the Bataan peninsula 
(Philippines) the Japanese made some gain of ground at heavy 
cost. At night an attempted landing in force was completely 
repulsed by the Allies with heavy casualties to the enemy. 


In an attack by Allied aircraft on Koepang (Timor) at least 
six Japanese aircraft were destroyed. 


The R.A.A.F. made two raids on Lae (New Guinea), destroying 
or damaging about 15 Japanese aircraft. 


In an air-raid on Darwin (Australia) some six enemy aircraft 
were lost. 


The Russian thaw had begun to have its effect upon operations, but 
our Ally had not yet opened land communications with Leningrad. 
Moscow had divulged no precise details of the progress made by the 
Russian armies, whilst German reports were expansive regarding an Axis 
spring offensive. 
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Malta had taken heavy toll of enemy aircraft during March. It was 
revealed that 59 of the attackers had been destroyed, 23 more probably 
destroyed, and 85 damaged. Many of them were claimed by the island’s 
anti-aircraft batteries. 


In Burma our own troops and those of the Chinese faced a rather 
critical situation, seeing that the Japanese possessed a marked superiority 
in the air. The numbers of disaffected Burmese who were actively 
assisting the enemy constituted a difficult problem. 


There seemed no doubt that the Japanese were concentrating 
powerful forces in order to subdue Allied resistance in Luzon. In Timor 
and New Guinea the aircraft of the Allies held the upper hand and were 
gaining valuable time for Australia to prepare against a Japanese 
invasion. 

On 1st April the U.S. Navy Department announced that up to date 
28 enemy submarines had been sunk by U.S. forces in the Atlantic and 
Pacific. 


5th April.—In the Philippines the Japanese continued their heavy attacks 
against the Allied positions in the Bataan peninsula but failed 
with heavy loss. At night enemy attempts to land from the sea 
were costly and unsuccessful. 


The R.A.A.F. raided Koepang (Timor). The Japanese made 
ineffective attacks upon Port Moresby (New Guinea) and Darwin 
(Australia). 


In Burma the Japanese attacked the Chinese in the Mawchi 
area (50 miles E. of Toungoo). The enemy was concentrating on 
the West bank of the Irrawaddy ; on the East bank his forward 
troops were at Nyaungbinzeik (nearly 20 miles above Prome). 


H.M. cruisers ‘‘ Dorsetshire ’’ and ‘‘ Cornwall’’ were 
sunk by Japanese air attack in the Indian Ocean ; the greater 
part of the ships’ companies were saved. 


A heavy raid upon Colombo was made by Japanese carrier- 
borne aircraft. Little damage was done and the enemy lost 27 
aircraft destroyed, 5 probably destroyed and 25 damaged. 


The R.A.F. made a night attack in force on Cologne and other 
objectives in the Rhineland, the Gnome-Rhone works near Paris, 
the docks at Le Havre and aerodromes in occupied territory. 
Five bombers were lost out of about 300 which were engaged in 
these operations. 
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6th April—A German fighter was shot down over the Channel, and 


two enemy supply ships off the Norwegian coast were attacked 
from the air, one being hit by torpedo and one by bomb. 


On the Bataan peninsula (Philippines) Japanese attacks 
made further progress at the cost of heavy casualties. 


The R.A.A.F. raided Koepang (Timor). Allied aircraft raided 
Rabaul (New Britain), where shipping and the aerodrofhe were 
damaged, and also Gasmata. In New Guinea enemy aircraft 
attacked Port Moresby and Allied bombers raided Lae. 


The Japanese were reported to have landed at four points 
in the Solomon Islands. 


U.S. submarines were announced to have sunk one Japanese 
merchant ship and two tankers in Japanese waters and the South- 
West Pacific. 


In Burma the British forces were now occupying positions 
North of Thatetmyo, the oil and cement installations at Thatetmyo 
and Alanmyo having been destroyed before withdrawal. A town 
in central Burma was bombed by enemy aircraft. 


Merchant shipping in the Bay of Bengal was attacked by 
Japanese air and surface craft. Small air raids were made by 
enemy aircraft on Nizampatam and Cocanada (Indian coast N. of 
Madras). 


H.M.I. sloop “‘ Indus ” was sunk by bombing attack. 


Headquarters of a Canadian Army (Lieut.-General A. G. L. 
McNaughton) were constituted in Great Britain. 


Alexandria was bombed by enemy aircraft at night ; our 
bombers attacked the harbour at Benghazi. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed objectives in the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland. We lost five aircraft. 


7th April—The Admiralty announced that H.M. destroyer ‘‘ Havoc ”’ 








had been wrecked off the coast of Tunis; also that H.M. sub- 
marine “‘ Tempest,” overdue, must be considered lost. 


Germany claimed the continued success of offensive operations 
in Russia. 


Enemy aircraft attacked Malta heavily, employing greater 
strength than ever before. Considerable loss was inflicted upon 
the raiders. 
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In the Philippines, as the result of heavy and continuous 
Japanese pressure, the Allied forces on the Bataan peninsula 
carried out a general withdrawal at night. 


Allied aircraft bombed Lae (New Guinea). 


The appointment was announced of Vice-Admiral C. E. L. 
Helfrich to be Commander-in-Chief of all Netherlands land, sea 
and air forces in the Far East. 


U.S. submarines were announced to have sunk two Japanese 
merchant vessels in the China Sea. 


8th April—Our torpedo bombers attacked a convoy of enemy supply 
ships off the coast of Jutland. 


Germany claimed the repulse of powerful attacks in the 
“central”’ and “ northern ” regions of the Russian front. 


Twelve German aircraft were destroyed during raids upon 
Malta. 


Aircraft of the American Volunteer Group, without loss to 
themselves, destroyed 12 Japanese aircraft in combat over southern 
Hunan. 


Japanese attacks grew more intense against the Allied positions 
on the Bataan peninsula (Philippines) where the situation became 
critical. 


The Japanese were reported to have occupied Lorengau on 
Manus island, administrative centre of the Admiralty Group. 


U.S. heavy (‘‘ Fortress’’) bombers were reported to have 
made a successful attack upon the port of Rangoon. 


A night attack was made by our aircraft upon aerodromes in 
Crete. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed objectives in North-West Ger- 
many, including Hamburg; also the docks at Le Havre. We 
lost six aircraft. 


oth April—Germany claimed the repulse of Russian attacks on the 
Kerch peninsula and the success of her own offensive operations 
elsewhere on the Russian front. 


The Admiralty announced that ‘in the Mediterranean an 
Italian 8-inch gun cruiser, heavily escorted, had been sunk by | 
one of H.M. submarines. 
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In Cyrenaica one of our detachments of all arms had a suc- 
cessful engagement with an enemy column. Benghazi was raided 
by our aircraft at night. 


A message to Washington from General Wainwright at Fort 
Mills (Manila Bay defences) stated that the intensive Japanese 
assaults could no longer be withstood by the exhausted Allied 
forces. “‘ The probability is that the defences on Bataan have 
been overcome.” The Manila Bay defences were bombed from 
the air and shelled by shore batteries. 


The R.A.A.F. made a successful raid upon Rabaul (New 
Britain). Enemy aircraft attacked Port Moresby (New Guinea). 


Enemy aircraft raided Tulagi (Solomon islands). 


It was reported from New Delhi that a number of merchant 
ships had been sunk in the Bay of Bengal by enemy naval and 
air attack. 


H.M. aircraft-carrier ‘‘ Hermes ’’ was sunk by Japanese 
dive-bomber attack off the eastern coast of Ceylon. 


Trincomalee, the naval air base in Ceylon, was attacked by 
Japanese aircraft of whom about 16 were shot down in combat. 
Our aircraft attacked a Japanese carrier. 


At night our aircraft bombed enemy aerodromes in Crete. 


roth April.—In an R.A.F. fighter sweep over the Calais—Boulogne area 
in the afternoon, six German aircraft were destroyed for the loss 
of five. 


The Admiralty announced that one of H.M.’s submarines had 
sunk two merchant ships in the Mediterranean; another sub- 
marine had sunk two schooners. 


In the Philippines, fighting on the Bataan peninsula 
ceased. There was no communication between Corregidor and 
the peninsula. 


A U.S. submarine was reported by the Navy Department 
to have sunk a large armed Japanese vessel in the Celebes Sea. 


Chinese troops were engaged round Toungoo and East of 
Mawchi in Burma-; enemy advances were checked. 


A night attack was made by our aircraft on aerodromes in 
Crete. 
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The R.A.F. made a night attack in strength on western 
Germany, bombing industrial objectives in the Ruhr. The 
docks at Le Havre were also attacked and mines were laid in 
enemy waters. We lost 13 aircraft ; a German fighter was shot 
down by one of our bombers. 


11th April.—Germany claimed the repulse of Russian attacks upon the 
Kerch peninsula and local successes elsewhere. 


Corregidor (Manila Bay) was heavily attacked by Japanese 
aircraft. The enemy landed in considerable force on Cebu island 
where he encountered a stout resistance. 


Allied aircraft attacked Koepang (Timor), Rabaul (New 
Britain), Lae (New Guinea), and Faisi (Solomon islands). 


In Burma the Japanese attacked the British positions South- 
West of Taungdwingyi. 


At night our aircraft again attacked aerodromes in Crete. 


Despite the reticence of the Russian High Command it was evident 
that in the principal theatre of war our Ally was still striving to dis- 
engage Leningrad, conducting considerable operations in the region 
of Kharkov, and maintaining the positions won on the Kerch peninsula. 
The scope and character of a German spring offensive remained matters 
of speculation. ; 


The progress of the Japanese advance through Burma was dis- 
quieting ; air reinforcement was our pressing need, but it was also 
necessary to achieve a properly co-ordinated British and Chinese defence. 
No less serious was the enemy naval superiority in the Indian Ocean ; 
the events of the week had shown that the threat to India from sea and 
air was a very real one. 


The collapse of U.S. and Filipino resistance on the Bataan peninsula, 
after a most gallant and very protracted defence, still left some portions 
of the Philippines unsubdued. In the north-western and northern 
approaches to Australia the Allied aircraft still held the initiative, whilst 
preparations to meet an invasion proceeded apace. 
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12th April.—In the course of operations over northern France the R.A.F. bombed 

the railway yards at Hazebrouck. 

In Burma, aircraft of the American Volunteer Group bombed Toungoo 
aerodrome. 

Allied aircraft attacked Koepang (Timor) and Rabaul (New Britain). 
The U.S. Navy Department announced the sinking of a Japanese destroyer 
and other ships, and damage to a Japanese cruiser and a transport; all by 
submarine attack in the Pacific. 

The R.A.F. attacked the industrial districts of the Ruhr at night ; also 
objectives in northern Italy and the docks at Le Havre. 


13th April—tIn the afternoon, R.A.F. fighters made a large-scale sweep over 

northern France. 

In the Temrad area of Cyrenaica one of our columns defeated a superior 
enemy force which lost a number of tanks. 

In operations extending over this and the following day a force of 13 
United States heavy bombers, based on Australia, successfully attacked 
Japanese bases in the Philippines: Nichols Field and Batangas (Luzon), 
Cebu, and Davao (Mindanao). 


Allied aircraft attacked Koepang (Timor) and Lae (New Guinea). 


14th April—The R.A.F. bombed a power station and other objectives near Caen. 

In Burma, on the Irrawaddy front, our troops withdrew from the 
Migyaungye area. The Chinese withdrew on the Sittang front, but on the 
Salween all Japanese attacks were held. 

Our aircraft raided Port Blair (Andaman islands). Allied aircraft raided 
Koepang (Timor). 

Germany announced that Laval was re-entering the Vichy Cabinet as 
“ Chief of Government with special powers.” 

At night the R.A.F. bombed the Ruhr industrial region and the docks at 
Le Havre. 


15th April—tThe R.A.F. carried out extensive day operations over northern France, 
and the docks at Cherbourg were attacked. 
In Burma our forces occupied positions North of Minhla. Taungdwingyi, 
which covered the Chinese right flank, was still held. 
The R.A.A.F. raided Rabaul (New Britain). 


At night the R.A.F. again attacked the Ruhr industrial region, also the 
docks at St. Nazaire and Le Havre. 


16th April—The R.A.F. carried out extensive operations over northern France ; 
the power station, docks and shipping at Le Havre were attacked, also the 
dock area at Dunkirk. 


In the Philippines, the Japanese landed in considerable force on the island 
of Panay where they were stoutly opposed. 
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In Burma, on the Irrawaddy, our forces withdrew North of Magwe; the 
oilfields of Yenangyaung were destroyed. On the Sittang the Chinese with- 
drawal continued. At night a squadron of U.S. heavy bombers raided 
Rangoon. 


Allied aircraft raided Koepang (Timor). 


The R.A.F. bombed the submarine base at Lorient and the docks at Le 
Havre during the night. 


17th April.—R.A.F. operations over France during the day included the bombing of 
a shell factory at Marquise and attacks upon targets at Calais, Rouen and 
Cherbourg. 

The Admiralty announced that an enemy transport had been torpedoed 
and sunk in the Mediterranean by one of our submarines. 

In the Philippines, fighting continued on Panay where the Japanese had 
landed at Yloilo and Capiz. — 

In Burma in the Pinchaung area (Irrawaddy front) our tanks were 
successfully engaged. 

The R.A.A.F. attacked Koepang (Timor) and Japanese aircraft raided 
Port Moresby (New Guinea). 

Twelve R.A.F. (Lancaster) bombers in the evening light carried-out an 
extremely effective long-distance raid upon the Diesel engine factory 
Maschinen Fabrik Augsburg-Niirnberg. Four of our bombers were lost. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Hamburg, the submarine base at St. Nazaire 
and the docks at Le Havre. . 


18th April—The R.A.F. made daylight attacks upon railways and other objectives 
in northern France. 

Allied aircraft attacked Japanese flying boats at Port Blair (Andaman 
islands). 

U.S. Army aircraft bombed by daylight military objectives in the Tokyo- 
Yokohama area, Nagoya and Kobe. The Japanese were taken by complete 
surprise. 

Our aircraft made night attacks upon the aerodromes round Koepang 
(Timor). 

Allied bombers raided Rabaul (New Britain) ; enemy aircraft attacked 
Port Moresby (New Guinea). 


1gth April—In Burma, after two days fighting, Chinese troops and British tanks 
recaptured Yenangyaung, thereby relieving a considerable British force 
which had been cut off by the Japanese. 


Allied bombers attacked Rabaul (New Britain). 


The South-West Pacific Command was formally constituted by consent of 
all the Allies concerned, with General MacArthur as Commander-in-Chief. 


20th April.—R.A-F. fighters made an offensive sweep over the Cherbourg peninsula. 


There were fresh Japanese landings on the island of Panay (Philippines) 
where fighting continued. 
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In Burma the Chinese were hard pressed by Japanese attacks between the 
Sittang and the Salween rivers (Bawlake-Loikaw region). 


Allied aircraft raided Salamaua aerodrome (New Guinea). 


21st April—tIn Panay (Philippines) the Allied troops were forced to withdraw from 
Lambunao. 

The U.S. Navy Department reported a Japanese light cruiser sunk 
by naval action near the island of Cebu; also the loss of two U.S. motor- 
torpedo-boats in this vicinity. 

Allied aircraft attacked Rabaul (New Britain) and Japanese aircraft 
Port Moresby (New Guinea). 


22nd April.—In the early hours of the morning a small: reconnaissance raid was 

carried out on the French coast near Boulogne. Our troops, driving back 
the Germans, penetrated the coastal defences and withdrew after two hours ; 
our naval forces severely damaged one German arn.cd trawler and left another 
on fire. Both naval and military casualties were light ; no British ship was 
damaged. 

Allied aircraft attacked Rabaul (New Britain). 

The R.A.F. attacked the aerodrome at Comiso (Sicily) at night. 

At night, R.A.F. bombers attacked objectives in the Rhineland and the 
docks at Le Havre. 


23rd April.—The R.A.F. made a daylight sweep over the Cherbourg peninsula, 
bombing an aerodrome. 


In Burma the Chinese took the offensive at Taunggyi. 

Allied aircraft attacked Rabaul (New Britain); Port Moresby (New 
Guinea) was raided three times by Japanese aircraft. 

At night our aircraft raided the aerodrome at Comiso (Sicily). 


A strong force of R.A.F. bombers attacked the Baltic port of Rostock at 
night. 


24th April—tThe R.A.F. attacked objectives at Flushing in the afternoon. 
In Burma the Chinese recaptured Taunggyi. 
Japanese aircraft raided Port Moresby (New Guinea). 


The R.A.F. night offensive included another attack upon Rostock and the 
bombing of Dunkirk docks. 


25th April.—In the morning the R.A.F. bombed objectives at Cherbourg, Calais and 
Dunkirk. Le Havre and Abbeville were attacked in the afternoon, and a 
fighter sweep over the Cherbourg peninsula was carried out. 


In Burma the Japanese advancing from Loikaw (between the Salween 
and the Sittang) were reported to have reached Hopong, on the railway due 
East of Yaunggyi. 

Japanese aircraft attacked Port Moresby (New Guinea), and in a raid on 
Darwin (Australia) lost eight bombers and three fighters. Enemy aircraft 
raided Tulagi (Solomon islands). , 
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_ For the third night in succession Rostock was bombed by the R.A.F., 
who also attacked objectives in southern Germany, the Skoda works at 
Pilsen, and Dunkirk docks. _ 

Enemy aircraft concentrated their attacks upon Bath during the night. 
Five German bombers were destroyed. 


26th April.—During the day the R.A.F. bombed the railway station at St. Omer 
and the railway centre at Hazebrouck. 
- H.M. submarines in the Mediterranean, it was announced by the 
Admiralty, had sunk four enemy supply ships and severely damaged other 
vessels. 
Enemy aircraft attacked Port Moresby (New Guinea); Allied aircraft 
raided Lae (New Guinea) and Bougainville (Solomon islands). 
_ The R.A.F. attacked Rostock for the fourth night in succession, and the 
“ docks at Dunkirk were bombed. 
Bath again suffered severely from air attack during the night. 


27th April.—In daylight the R.A.F. attacked Ostend and Lille. . 

Allied aircraft raided shipping at Kavieng (New Ireland), also Faisi 
(Solomon islands). The Japanese attacked Darwin (Australia), losing seven 
aircraft. 

Attacks on enemy shipping in the Mediterranean and on aerodromes in 
Crete were made at night by the R.A.F. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives at Cologne and elsewhere in the 
Rhineland, the German naval base at Trondhjem, and the docks at Dunkirk. 


Enemy aircraft attacked Norwich during the night. 


28th April.—During the day the R.A.F. attacked objectives at Calais and at St. Omer. 
The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarine “ Trident ” had sunk a 
large supply ship off the coast of Norway ; also that four more vessels had been 
sunk in the Mediterranean by H.M. submarines. 
In Burma the Japanese were reported to be within 70 miles of Lashio. 
At night enemy aircraft raided Alexandria. 


Besides attacking Benghazi and other objectives in Cyrenaica, our aircraft 
also raided Heraklion (Crete). 


The R.A.F. made night attacks on Kiel, Trondhjem, and a power station 
at Ghent. 


In night raids on England, German borhbers concentrated on York. Five 
of the raiders were shot down. 


29th April——_In Burma the Japanese captured Lashio after heavy fighting. At night 
U.S. bombers attacked Rangoon. 
Allied aircraft raided Koepang. (Timor) and Lae (New Guinea) where 20 
Japanese aircraft were destroyed or damaged. The enemy made three attacks 
on Port Moresby. 
*At night the R.A.F. made a heavy attack upon the Gnéme-Rhone aéro- 
engine factory and the adjoining Goodrich rubber works at Gennevilliers near 


Paris, The docks at Ostend were attacked also. 
ad 
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Damage and casualties Were again caused by an enemy air raid on 
Norwich during the night. 


30th April.—In the course of operations along the French coast the R.A.F. damaged 


a German destroyer, shot down two fighters and bombed the docks at Le 


Havre. 

In Burma the British withdrew across the Irrawaddy near Mandalay, a 
successful delaying action being fought at Kyankse. 

Allied aircraft raided Lae (New Guinea), doing much damage to 30 
aeroplanes on the ground, and destroyed three flying-boats on the water at 
Salamaua. 

Enemy aircraft attacked the North- East coast of England at night. 
Eleven were destroyed. 


1st May.—The R.A.F. were engaged in operations over the Dunkirk and Calais areas. 

In Burma, Mandalay was evacuated ; heavy fighting occurred on the 
Burma road, North of Lashio. 

Allied aircraft attacked Salamaua (New Guinea). Japanese aircraft 
raided the aerodrome on Horn island (Torres aii and Tulagi (Solomon 
islands). 

Enemy aerodromes at Menidi (near Athens) ‘iil at Maritza (Rhodes) as 
well as the submarine base at Porto Laki Bay tance were raided by our 
bomber aircraft at night. 


2nd May.—Allied aircraft bombed air installations at Gasmata and shipping at 
Rabaul (New Britain). — 
Japanese aircraft raided Port Moresby (New Guinea) and Tulagi (Solomon 
islands). 


3rd May.—A joint Admiralty and Air Force communiqué announced that the 
German battle-cruiser “ Gneisenau,” severely damaged, was at Gdynia ; 
that the ‘“Scharnhorst”’ was in dockyard hands at Kiel; and that the 
cruiser “ Prinz Eugen,” severely damaged; was at Trondhjem. 

In Burma fighting continued on the Burma road and the Chindwin river. 
Chinese aircraft bombed Lashio ; at night U.S. bombers attacked the docks at 
Rangoon. 

Allied aircraft intercepted Japanese aircraft which attempted to raid 
Port Moresby (New Guinea). 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Hamburg’ and the submarine base at St. 
Nazaire. 

Enemy aircraft attacked Exeter during the night. Fifteen raiders were 
destroyed. 


4th May.—The R.A.F. attacked shipping off the Dutch coast and objectives at 
Le Havre. 

In their advance up the Burma road the Japanese reached the Chinese 
frontier at Wanting. U.S. heavy bombers attacked Mingaladon aerodrome 
near Rangoon, destroying many aircraft. 
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Allied aircraft destroyed or damaged a number of enemy aeroplanes at 
Rabaul (New Britain) and Lae (New Guinea). Japanese aircraft attacked 
Port Moresby. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked Stuttgart, the Skoda works at Pilsen, and 
the docks at Nantes. 


5th May.—British naval and military forces arrived off Madagascar at dawn 
to secure the French naval base of Diego Suarez. A landing was made at 
Courier Bay and an advance across the isthmus to Diego Suarez began against 
feeble opposition. , 
From Burma Japanese forces advancing up the Burma road entered 
Yunnan. ,R.A.F. bombers again attacked Japanese river transport on the © 
Chindwin. 
The Japanese began landing operations on, Corregidor. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives at Stuttgart and elsewhere in 
southern Germany ; also the docks at Nantes. 


6th May.—R.A.F. bombers attacked a power station at Caen. 

Our forces which had landed in Madagascar encountered heavier opposition. 
Antisirana was captured at the second attempt. The French naval and 
military commanders surrendered and the town of Diego Suarez was 
occupied. 

U.S. bombers attacked the aerodromes at Mingaladon, Rangoon. 

Corregidor and the remainder of the Manila Bay defences surrendered 
to Japanese forces. 

Allied aircraft attacked Rabaul (New Britain) and Lae (New Guinea). 

At night the R.A.F. again bombed objectives in Stuttgart and others in 
southern Germany ; also the docks at Nantes. 


7th May.—The Admiralty announced that enemy naval and air action against our 
convoys on the Arctic Sea route to Russia had continued from 30th April to 
3rd May. Four merchant ships had been lost ; H.M.S. “ Edinburgh ”’ after 
being torpedoed twice had had to be sunk by our own forces. One German 
destroyer had been sunk and one seriously damaged ; at least three hostile 
aircraft had been shot down. 


In Madagascar, a British attack was made upon the Orangia batteries 
(commanding the entrance to Diego Suarez harbour), which surrendered later. 
8th May.—German and Rumanian forces attacked the Kerchi peninsula. 


Chittagong was bombed by Japanese aircraft. The occupation of Akyab 
by the Japanese was confirmed ; U.S. heavy bombers attacked Rangoon. 


Japanese aircraft raided Port Moresby (New Guinea). 


The first announcement was made of a naval and air action proceeding 
in the Coral Sea with heavy loss to the Japanese ; Allied aircraft attacked 
enemy aeroplanes among the Louisiade islands. 


The R.A.F. attacked Warnemiinde at night. 


goth May.—The R.A.F. bombed by daylight objectives at Hazebrouck and Bruges. 
R.A.F. bombers attacked Benghazi by daylight. 
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Chittagong was bombed by Japanese aircraft. 

Japanese aircraft attacked Port Moresby (New Guinea). 

Allied Headquarters, S.W. Pacific, announced the cessation of the’ 
battle in the Coral Sea ; Allied aircraft continued their attacks upon Japanese 
seaplanes in the Louisiade archipelago. 


roth May.—Enemy aircraft raided Alexandria. 
Japanese aircraft bombed a town in eastern Assam. 
In Burma British forces fought a successful delaying action on the 
Chindwin river below Kalewa. From Yunnan the Japanese retreated 
towards the Burmese frontier. 


_ Japanese aircraft attacked Port Moresby (New Guinea) ; Allied aircraft 
attacked enemy seaplanes in the Louisiade archipelago. 


11th May.—The R.A.F. bombed objectives at Cayeux and St. Valéry-en-Caux by 
daylight. 
In the Mediterranean as the result of hostile air attacks H.M. destroyers 
‘* Lively ’’ and ‘‘ Kipling ’’ were sunk and H.M. destroyer ‘‘ Jackal,’’ 
badly damaged, had subsequently to be sunk. 
In Burma the occupation of Bhamo and Myitkyina by the Japanese was 
confirmed. 


Japanese aircraft attacked Port Moresby (New Guinea) and Horn island 
(Torres Strait); Allied ‘aircraft raided Kessa (Solomon islands) and the 
Louisiade archipelago. 


12th May.—From the region Belgorod-Lozovo the Russians launched an 
offensive towards Kharkov. 
R.A.F. fighters off the North African coast shot down 13 Ju. 52’s (troop 
carriers) laden with men, and two German fighters. : 
U.S. heavy bombers attacked Myitkyina (North Burma) aerodrome ; the 
Japanese advance from Loilem towards the Salween river was checked by 
Chinese forces. 


13th May.—Our light naval forces made a successful attack upon an enemy convoy 
in the Channel. 
Germany claimed a big victory in the Kerch peninsula. 
In Burma the R.A.F. bombed Japanese river communications on the 
Chindwin, also Akyab aerodrome. 


Allied aircraft attacked shipping at Amboina and at Rabaul (New 
Britain) ; Japanese aircraft which attempted a raid on Port Moresby (New 
Guinea) were driven off. 


14th May.—Our light naval forces sank two enemy armed trawlers in the Channel. 
Germany announced that her troops were ‘‘ at the gates of Kerch.” 
Fifteen enemy aircraft were destroyed over Malta during the day. 


In Burma U.S. bombers attacked Myitkyina aerodrome; the Japanese 
resumed their advance up the Burma road into Yunnan. 
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Allied aircraft attacked shipping at Rabaul and the enemy seaplane base 
at Deboyne island (Louisiade group). Japanese aircraft raided Port Moresby. 


15th May.—The R.A.F. destroyed three enemy minesweepers in the Channel. 
Germany announced the capture of the town and harbour of Kerch. 


The British rearguard from Akyab (Burma) was reported safe in India, 
having been evacuated by sea; the Japanese captured Tengyueh (Yunnan). 


16th May.—The R.A.F. made daylight attacks upon objectives at Ostend, St. 
Valéry-sur-Somme and St. Valéry-en-Caux. 


Japanese aircraft bombed a town in eastern Assam. 


In Burma Allied aircraft bombed Akyab and Myitkyina: a Chinese 
advance across the upper Salween (Yunnan) compelled a Japanese retreat. 


Allied aircraft attacked Lae (New Guinea) and Deboyne island (Louisiade 
archipelago). 


17th May.—In the course of offensive operations over northern France the R.A.F. 
bombed the docks at Boulogne. 


Large German forces were launched in a counter-offensive South-East of 
Kharkov in the region Izyum-Barenkovo. 


At night the German cruiser ‘“‘ Prinz Eugen,” which had left Trondhjem 
with destroyer and air escort, was attacked by our aircraft off the southern 
tip of Norway. The cruiser was reported hit by torpedoes. 


18th May.—Off the Algerian coast, outside French territorial waters, Vichy fighter 
aircraft attacked a British flying boat, which later led to an encounter in 
which a British destroyer took part. One Vichy fighter and one of our naval 
aircraft were shot down. 
Japanese aircraft bombed a rural locality in eastern Assam. 


19th May.—At night the R.A.F. and Fleet Air Arm made a successful attack upon a 
convoy in the Mediterranean ; the R.A.F. also bombed objectives in Crete. 


In the course of their night operations in the West the R.A.F. made a 
heavy attack upon Mannheim and bombed, also, the submarine base at St. 
Nazaire. 


22nd May.—Germany announced the collapse of the Russian offensive near 
Kharkov (see 12th May), also stating that the counter-offensive launched on 
17th May had enabled German, Rumanian and Hungarian troops to counter- 
attack along the whole battle front. 


Allied submarines, operating in the South-West Pacific, were officially 
announced to have sunk a Japanese 8-inch gun cruiser and two cargo vessels. 


The chief objective of the R.A.F. at night was the submarine base at 
St. Nazaire. , 


23rd May.—The R.A.F. made fighter sweeps over the Boulogne area. 


« 


Russia announced the evacuation “in perfect order” of the Kerch 
peninsula. Germany stated that strong Russian forces were encircled 
South of Kharkov. 
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24th May.—R.A.F. fighters carried ‘out a sweep over the coast of northern France. 


25th May.—R.A.F. fighters carried out a sweep over northern France and Belgium. 
R.A.F. bombers attacked objectives at Messina at night. 


26th May.—In Cyrenaica enemy armoured columns advanced eastward, 
and a large force was South of Bir Hakeim by nightfall. 


An Anglo-Russian Treaty of Alliance was signed in London. 
R.A.F. bombers again attacked objectives at Messina by night. 


27th May.—Germany claimed a ‘‘ complete victory in the battle of encircle- 
ment South of Kharkov ”’ (see 23rd ake with over 165,000 prisoners 
already taken. 

Fighting became general in Cyrenaica, a heavy engagement between 
armoured forces developing North-East of Bir Hakeim. An enemy attack 
upon Bir Hakeim was repulsed. 

Heydrich, chief of the Gestapo in the German occupied territories, was 
shot at and wounded in Prague. 

By night R.A.F. bombers attacked the ferry terminus at Messina, Catania 
aerodrome and the harbour at Augusta. 


28th May.—In Cyrenaica large armoured forces were engaged about twelve miles 
South of Acroma; an enemy attack from South of El] Adem was broken up. 
The U.S. Navy Dept. announced that U.S. submarines in the western 
Pacific had sunk two (probably three) Japanese ships and damaged a heavy 
cruiser. 
Catania aerodrome (Sicily) was bombed by the R.A.F. at night. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked airfields and railways in northern France, 
also a convoy off the Dutch coast. 


29th May.—R.A.F. fighters carried out sweeps over the St. Omer region. 
Heavy fighting continued in Cyrenaica South and West of Acroma. 
R.A.F. bombers attacked the aerodrome at Catania (Sicily) at night. 
During widespread offensive operations at night over the occupied 
territories, the R.A.F. bombed the Gnéme-Rhone aero-engine works and the 
Goodrich works at Gennevilliers near Paris. Among other objectives were 
the docks at Cherbourg and Dieppe. 


30th May.—Proclaiming that the Kharkov battle was ended, Germany stated that 
the Russian Sixth, Ninth and Fifty-Seventh Armies had been destroyed, 
240,000 prisoners being taken. Russia announced that the Kharkov offensive 
had succeeded in its object, viz., to forestall a German blow in a sector of the 
Rostov front; 5,000 Russians had been killed and 70,000 were missing, 
whilst 90,000 Germans had been killed or captured. 
In Cyrenaica the fighting South of Acroma increased in intensity. 


Japanese submarines made an ineffective attack upon Diego Suarez 
harbour (Madagascar). 
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An attempted raid on Sydney harbour by Japanese midget submarines 
resulted in damage to a small naval depét ship and 29 casualties. Three of 
the submarines were destroyed. J 


The R.A.F. attacked objectives at Messina during the night. 


A force of 1,130 R.A.F. bombers made a night attack upon targets 
in the Ruhr and the Rhineland, Cologne being the main objective. 
Forty-four of our aircraft were lost. 


31st May.—In Cyrenaica part of the enemy forces strove with some success to with- 
draw westward through gaps made in our minefields near the Mekile-Capuzzo 
track. General Criiwell, commanding the German Afrika Korps, was 
captured, his reconnaissance plane being shot down. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked aerodromes and railways in German 
occupied territory. 


German bombers raided Canterbury during the night. 


In the West the R.A.F. offensive by day and night against the enemy’s naval 
and air bases and the centres of German war industry was hampered by a spell of 
bad weather after the attack on Warnemiinde (8th May). The raid on the night of 
30th May, against the Cologne district, however, was by far the biggest operation of 
the kind ever undertaken by any belligerent ; and our losses, less than 5 per cent, 
could not be considered unduly heavy. 


The German capture of Kerch seemed a necessary preliminary to a big thrust 
for the Caucasus, which, however, might well bé embarrassed by the heavy losses 
sustained by the enemy in meeting the Russian offensive round Kharkov. 


In Cyrenaica the immediate German aim was obviously to secure a more 
extended hold of the African seaboard, including Tobruk. Although the enemy had 
succeeded in passing eastward of our forward chain of fortified localities, he had then 
been checked by hard fighting. The battle continued. 


It was a strategical necessity to forestall any Japanese attempt to secure naval 
and air bases in Madagascar. Little news was divulged of events subsequent to the 
occupation of Diego Suarez, but the British Government announced that the Free 
French National Council would be concerned in the administration of the island. 


By the middle of May our forces in Burma had broken contact with the enemy 
and were withdrawn West of the Chindwin river; during the latter half of the 
month they made good their retreat to the Indian frontier. Owing to the difficult 
nature of the country little of their equipment could be saved. The loss of Burma 
was to be attributed to the superior strength—the British and Indian troops engaged 


amounted to two weak divisions—which the Japanese were able to develop both on. 


the ground and in the air, and the great difficulty of sending supplies and reinforce- 
ments from India once Rangoon was in Japanese hands. The R.A.F. and USS. 
heavy bombers had not ceased to attack the enemy’s rear communications and 
aerodromes and the ports of Akyab and Rangoon. 


With the expressed intention of depriving the United Nations of air bases 
from which Japan could be bombed, the Japanese had launched new offensives in 
China, where heavy fighting proceeded in no less than seven provinces. : 


The fate of Corregidor, gallantly defended since the beginning of the year, was 
inevitable ; but U.S. air and naval power was now playing a significant part in the 
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Pacific. Allied aircraft persisted in their attacks upon the Japanese bases 
established in Timor, New Britain and New Guinea, whilst a formidable enemy 
expedition directed towards Queensland appeared to have been driven off by the 
encounter in the Coral Sea. The U.S.A. revealed that in this action the Japanese 
losses included an aircraft carrier and a heavy cruiser sunk, and twelve other vessels 
sunk or damaged; the U-S. aircraft carrier ‘‘ Lexington,’ and two other U.S. war 
vessels were sunk. 


The reported naval losses of the United Nations, apart from those already 
mentioned, included H.M. destroyers ‘‘ Southwold” and “ Jaguar”; H.M.A. 
destroyer ‘“‘ Vampire”; the U.S. destroyer “Sturtevant”; H.M. corvettes 
“ Auricula” and ‘“ Hollyhock’”’; the U.S. submarine ‘“ Perch” and the Free 
French submarine “ Surcouf”’ ; H.M. trawlers ‘ Notts County,” “‘ Stella Capella,’’ 
and “‘ Solomon” ; and the Free French trawler ‘ Vikings.” 





Ist June.—The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines had sunk another 
12,000 tons of enemy shipping in the Mediterranean besides damaging two 
supply ships. 

The battle in Cyrenaica continued, our troops occupying Rotunda 
Segnali, an enemy strong-point thirty miles West of our main positions. 

The R.A.F. raided the submarine base at Augusta (Sicily) during the 
night. 

In the West, 1,036 R.A.F. bombers attacked at night the industrial 
districts of the Ruhr, including Essen. We lost 35 aircraft. 


2nd June.—R.A.F. fighters made a day sweep over the Gravelines—Hardelot area of 
northern France. 

In Cyrenaica fighting continued South-West of Acroma, our troops driving 
the enemy out of Tamar, a strong-point on the Capuzzo track. Enemy 
attacks on Bir Hakeim failed. 

Objectives at Pantellaria and at Cagliari (Sardinia) were raided by R.A.F. 
bombers at night. 

In the West a strong force of R.A.F. bombers made a night attack upon 
Essen and other objectives in the Ruhr. The docks at Dieppe were bombed 
also. We lost 14 aircraft. 


3rd June.—The R.A.F. swept the Tréport-Abbeville-Gris Nez area of France, 
bombing railway objectives. 
In Cyrenaica enemy attacks upon Bir Hakeim were repulsed. 
Objectives at Catania (Sicily) were bombed by the R.A.F. at night. 


Bremen, was attacked by a strong force of R.A.F. bombers at night ; the 
docks at Dieppe were bombed also. Twelve of our aircraft, including two 
fighters, were lost. 


4th June.—A successful “minor reconnaissance raid” was carried out on the 
French coast in the Boulogne-Le Touquet arew. Only slight casualties were 
suffered. 


The R.A.F. conducted big offensive sweeps over northern France. 
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In Cyrenaica the enemy made further unsuccessful attempts to capture 
Bir Hakeim, being attacked in rear by British and Indian troops. 


Japanese carrier-borne aircraft developed a heavy attack against Midway 
Island, but were repulsed with considerable loss. U.S. aircraft launched 
vigorous counter-attacks against the enemy squadron, which included battle- 
ships and cruisers. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Syracuse (Sicily). 


The docks at Dieppe and enemy airfields in Holland were raided.without 
loss by the R.A.F. during the night. 


5th June.—R.A.F. bombers made daylight attacks upon the Dunkirk, Calais and 


Boulogne areas. 


Germany was reported to have opened a powerful offensive against 
Sevastopol. 

In Cyrenaica our infantry and tanks attacked with success enemy forces 
on the Capuzzo track South-West of Acroma: near the coast South African 
troops captured strong-points and prisoners. 

It was officially reported from Australia that Allied naval forces had 
destroyed six, probably seven, enemy submarines “during the past few 
days’ ; also that two, if not three, submarines had been destroyed by Allied 
aircraft. 

Our aircraft bombed the harbour at Naples during the night. 

A strong force of R.A.F. bombers attacked the industrial districts of the 
Ruhr at night. We lost 13 aircraft. 


6th June.—The R.A.F. made daylight attacks upon objectives in Normandy. 


Fighting in Cyrenaica continued in the vicinity of the Capuzzo track 
South-West of Acroma, the enemy being driven back westward and his 
positions occupied. Two attacks were repulsed by the Free French at Bir 
Hakeim. 

Sydney and Newcastle (Australia) were shelled lightly, without effect, by 
Japanese submarines. 

At night, a strong force of R.A.F. bombers attacked the port of Emden ; 
enemy airfields in the Low Countries were raided. We lost nine bombers and 
one fighter. . 


7th June.—Off the Belgian coast in the early morning our light naval forces 


engaged superior German forces, sinking a hostile destroyer. 


In Cyrenaica an enemy attack upon Bir Hakeim was repulsed and an 
enemy advance South-West of Acroma was checked by our artillery fire. 


At night our aircraft bombed the harbour at Cagliari (Sardinia). 


The R.A.F. made night attacks upon objectives in Holland and northern 
France and upon enemy shipping off the Frisian islands. 


8th June.—During large-scale offensive operations over the Channel and occupied 





territory the R.A.F. bombed the docks and other objectives at Bruges. ' 
Germany claimed to have made progress before Sevastopol. 
In Cyrenaica heavy attacks upon Bir Hakeim were repulsed by our forces. 
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The U.S. Navy Dept. «announced that a Japanese war vessel and a 


merchant ship had been sunk in the Pacific by a U.S. submarine. 

At. night the R.A.F. attacked the aerodrome at Heraklion (Crete) and the 
naval base at Taranto. 

A strong force of R.A.F. bombers attacked the industrial districts of the 
Ruhr at night; the docks at Dieppe and railways and aerodromes in the 
occupied territories formed other objectives. We lost 18 bombers. 


goth June.—The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarine ‘ Turbulent” had 
sunk four supply ships and an Italian destroyer in the Mediterranean. 


In Cyrenaica British armoured forces assisted the Free French troops at 
Bir Hakeim to repel fresh enemy attacks. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed the aerodrome at Heraklion (Crete). i 


roth June.—Germany claimed to have made progress before Sevastopol. 


In Cyrenaica further attacks upon Bir Hakeim were repulsed, but at 
night the locality was evacuated. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Taranto (Italy) and Heraklion (Crete). 


The R.A.F. made night attacks upon enemy airfields in the Low Countries, - 


and upon a power station and railway objectives in northern France. 


Enemy aircraft which attacked one of our convoys off the South coast 
during the night did no damage and lost two of their number. 


11th June.—The R.A.F. made daylight attacks upon barges and gun positions in 
the Nieuport area. 


German forces opened an offensive in the Kharkov region. 

In Cyrenaica there was a clash of armoured forces East of Harmat. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked Taranto harbour and targets at Pirzus 
(Greece). 

Two enemy ships off the Dutch coast were bombed by the R.A.F. at 
night. 


12th June.—R.A.F. fighters made a successful surprise attack upon Le Tréport 
in the afternoon. Bombs were dropped in daylight at several points in 
North-West Germany. 


Germany reported the capture of “ strong fortifications ’’ at Sevastopol ; 
also success in the Kharkov battle, a Russian force being surrounded East 
of the Donetz river. 

In Cyrenaica enemy armoured forces, which attacked E] Adem and were 
repulsed, wheeled back toward¢ Acroma and were again engaged. The R.A.F. 
attacked Benghazi at night. 


13th June.—R.A.F. fighters attacked various objectives in northern France during 
the afternoon. 


Germany claimed the capture of Fort Stalin at Sevastopol, also the partial 
destruction of Russian forces surrounded East of Kharkov. 


In Cyrenaica the battle between armoured forces continued South of 
Acroma. 
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At night the R.A.F. attacked the harbour at Taranto and the aerodrome 
at Heraklion (Crete). 


14th June.—In Russia heavy fighting continued near Kharkov and at Sevastopol 

where the Germans claimed to have made progress. 

Fighting in Cyrenaica continued about Acroma. At night, among other 
objectives, the R.A.F. bombed Benghazi. 

The aerodromes at Kasteli, Heraklion and Tymbaki (Crete) were bombed 
by our aircraft at night. Weer 

The R.A.F. attacked shipping off the Dutch coast and aerodromes in 
occupied territory during the night. 


15th June.—R.A.F. fighters attacked shipping off the French coast. 


In the Kharkov region of the Russian front the Germans claimed progress 
on the Donetz river. 

In Cyrenaica our troops South of Gazala were withdrawn, whilst 
fighting proceeded round Acroma. Enemy attacks on El Adem were 
repulsed. : 

Enemy aircraft, one of which was destroyed, made an unsuccessful night 
attack upon a British convoy off the South-West coast. 


16th June.—A joint announcement of the Admiralty and Air Ministry revealed that 

convoys had delivered supplies to Malta and Tobruk in the face of enemy . 
air and naval opposition which had caused us some loss. Our escort of 
warships, and R.A.F. and U.S. aircraft, had inflicted considerable loss and 
damage on the enemy. 

In Cyrenaica enemy attacks upon our positions at Sidi Rezegh and 
Acroma were repulsed. 

The R.A.F. made night attacks upon the aerodromes at Heraklion and 
Kasteli (Crete). 

Industrial objectives in the Ruhr and the Rhineland were bombed at 
night by the R.A.F. who also laid mines in enemy waters. We lost eight 
aircraft. 


17th June.—At Sevastopol the Germans claimed to be within two miles of the 
harbour entrance. 

In Cyrenaica our forces withdrew from the El Adem and Sidi Rezegh 
positions, but remained in the area South and West of Tobruk. 

In the evening H.M. destroyer ‘‘ Wild Swan ”’ was attacked in the Atlantic 
by 12 enemy bombers. She shot down six of them, but subsequently sank 
owing to the damage she had sustained; most of the ship’s company were 
saved. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed the aerodromes at Heraklion and Tymbaki 
(Crete). 

The R.A.F. made night attacks upon the submarine base at St. Nazaire 
and airfields and railway objectives in the occupied territories ; also, mines 
were laid in enemy waters. 
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18th June.—The Russians repuked local attacks in the Kharkov region. At 
Sevastopol the Germans claimed to have occupied nearly all of the northern 
fortifications. 
In Libya our Eighth Army was now holding positions round 
Tobruk and on the frontier. The R.A.F. bombed Benghazi at night. 
R.A.F. bombers raided Maritza (Rhodes) and Heraklion (Crete) during 
the night. 


19th June.—Following a successful attack upon three enemy minesweepers off 
the Dutch coast, R.A.F. fighters were engaged by a number of Focke-Wulfs, 
four of which were destroyed and others damaged. We lost three fighters. 
Enemy columns advancing eastwards towards Bardia (near the Libya- 
Egypt frontier) turned back without being engaged. Our aircraft bombed 
Benghazi at night. 


It was revealed that Mr. Winston Churchill was in the U.S.A., conferring 
with President Roosevelt at the White House. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked Emden and Osnabriick and enemy airfields 
in Holland. We lost nine aircraft. 


20th June.—The R.A.F. made daylight attacks upon objectives at Le Havre and 
in the Boulogne-Calais-Dunkirk area. 

The Germans claimed the fall of Fort Lenin and general progress against 
the Sevastopol defences. They launched fresh attacks in the Kharkov 
region. ‘ 

In Libya the enemy attacked Tobruk in great strength with powerful 
air support. According to Axis accounts the greater part of the defences 
were captured. At night our aircraft again attacked Benghazi harbour. 


The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines had sunk three iene 
supply ships in the Straits of Malacca. 
The R.A.F. attacked targets in Crete during the night. 
Emden and other objectives in North-West Germany, aerodromes in 
Holland, and shipping off the Dutch coast were attacked by the R.A.F. at 
night. 
21st June.—The Russians admitted that the enemy had driven a wedge into the 


defences of Sevastopol where, the Germans claimed, the defenders had been 
cleared from the territory north of Severnaya Bay. 


In Cyrenaica Tobruk was captured by the Axis forces who took 
many prisoners and much material. U.S. bombers co-operated in attacks 
upon Benghazi at night. 

The R.A.F. made night attacks upon objectives in Greece and Crete 
and upon a convoy off the coast of Tunis. 

Airfields and railways in France and the Low Countries were attacked 
by the R.A.F. at night and mines were laid in enemy waters. 


22nd June.—The docks at Dunkirk were bombed in the course of R.A.F. daylight 
operations over northern France and the Belgian coast. 


In the Kharkov region German attacks persisted. The enemy claimed 
more progress at Sevastopol. 
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R.A.F. bombers attatked two escorted supply ships East of Palermo 
at night and set one on fire. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Emden in strength; airfields and other 
objectives in the Low Countries and northern France were attacked also. 
We lost six bombers. 


23rd June.—During daylight operations over France the R.A.F. bombed the docks 
at Dunkirk and an aerodrome in Brittany. ; 


The Germans claimed further progress against Sevastopol. 


Crossing the Libyan—Egyptian frontier enemy advanced troops passed 
West of Sollum. 


Two heavily escorted enemy merchant ships were attacked and hit by 
our torpedo-carrying aircraft off Cape Spartivento. One enemy destroyer 
was hit also. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in Holland and northern France, 
and laid mines in enemy waters. 


24th June.—Russia announced a withdrawal on part of the Kharkov front and gave 
details of German losses before Sevastopol. 


In Egypt the enemy advance reached a point S.E. of Sidi Barrani, our 
troops having withdrawn from Sidi Omar and Sollum. At night R.A.F. 
and U.S. bombers attacked Benghazi. 

R.A.F. bombers from Malta made a night attack upon an enemy convoy 
near Taranto. 

The submarine base at St. Nazaire and airfields in enemy-occupied 
territory were attacked by the R.A.F. at night. 


Five enemy aircraft were destroyed over England during the night. 


25th June.—In the Kharkov sector the Russians evacuated Kupiansk. The 
Germans claimed further progress at Sevastopol ; a local success South-East 
of Kharkov ; and the completion of a successful operation on the Volkhov 
(Leningrad) front. 

The Axis advance into Egypt reached a point 30 miles West of 
Mersa Matruh. General Auchinleck took command of our Eighth Army 
operations. 

The R.A.F. employed more than 1,000 bombers, besides fighter aircraft, 
for the night operations in the West. Bremer was heavily attacked, and 
harassing attacks were made upon airfields in the Low Countries. We lost 
52 aircraft of all categories. 


26th June.—Germany claimed the repulse of Russian attempts to land on the 
Kerch peninsula. 

The Admiralty announced that three more enemy supply ships had been 
sunk in the Mediterranean by H.M. submarines. _ 

In Egypt the enemy advance reached a point 15 miles West of Mersa 
Matruh. Tobruk was amongst the objectives bombed by our aircraft at 
night. 
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The R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters during the night and attacked 
objectives in the occupied territories. 


27th June.—Germany claimed successes at Sevastopol and on the Moscow and 
Leningrad (Volkhov) fronts. 


Heavy fighting occurred all day in Egypt, the enemy having passed East 
of Mersa Matruh. 


Mr. Churchill, travelling by air, arrived in London from the U.S.A. 


The R.A.F. in great strength bombed Bremen at night ; objectives in 
the occupied territories and shipping off the French coast were attacked also. 


28th June.—On the Russian front the Germans launched an offensive in the 
region of Kursk. 


In Egypt heavy fighting proceeded all day South-West and South-East of 
Mersa Matruh. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked the submarine base at St. Nazaire, objectives 
in the occupied territories, and enemy shipping in the Channel. 


29th June.—The German offensive near Kursk made little progress. At Sevastopol 
the enemy claimed to have crossed Severnaya Bay and to have broken into 
the ‘“‘ inner fortress ring’ East of the town. 


Fighting occurred over a wide area in Egypt between Fuka and Mersa 
Matruh, which was occupied by the enemy. At night hostile aircraft 
bombed Alexandria. 


Bremen was heavily bombed at night by the R.A.F. Objectives in the 
occupied territories and shipping off the French coast were attacked also. 
We lost nine bombers. 


30th June.—German attacks with armoured forces in the region of Kursk were 
checked by the Russians who inflicted heavy losses. The enemy made further 
progress at Sevastopol, with the storming of Fort Malakoff. 


Fighting continued in Egypt, the enemy losing a number of tanks. 


The two powerful raids (see Ist and 25th), each employing over 1,000 bombers, 
were the chief feature of the R.A.F. offensive against Germany in the West; our 
harassing operations at night against enemy aerodromes in occupied territories 
were intensified. Enemy aircraft were active on many nights against coastal areas 
of England, the chief incidents being short raids upon Southampton (21st), Norwich 
‘\26th) and Weston-super-Mare (28th). 


In Russia the enemy offensive in the Kharkov region, which started on the 11th 
(or roth), lasted about a week ; a second, launched after an interval of a few days, 
certainly forced a Russian withdrawal. The German attack near Kursk (28th) 
might, however, develop into an operation of much greater importance. Meanwhile, 
regardless of loss, the assault upon Sevastopol made headway, and the fall of the 
fortress seemed imminent. A statement issued after the Prime Minister’s return 
from the U.S.A. revealed that there had been a discussion upon coming operations 
which would “ divert German strength from the attack on Russia.” 


Events in North Africa gave cause for grave anxiety. The fall of Tobruk 
was a heavy and unexpected blow ; whatever the cause or causes, our Eighth Army 
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had been out-manceuvred and out-fought. The struggle continued ; our forces, on 
Egyptian soil, defending the Nile delta from powerful enemy thrusts. 


According to a Tokyo report, the Japanese occupied the Nicobar islands in the 
Indian Ocean on 13th June. Despite monsoon conditions, the R.A.F. made three 
heavy raids on Akyab. Fighting continued in China, where the Japanese were 
making strenuous efforts to secure control of the whole railway in Kiangse. In the 
Australian theatre our activity had somewhat diminished with the coming of the 
rains, but a system of raid and reconnaissance was followed against the Japanese 
bases in Timor, New Britain, New Guinea and the Solomon islands. A ‘‘ commandg”’ 
raid was made upon Salamaua on the night of the 28th. Enemy aircraft attacked 
Darwin on four and Port Moresby on three successive days without much effect. 
The Japanese reported that during the first week in June they had carried out 
operations against the Aleutian islands, where parties were landed. 


The convoy operations in the Mediterranean (see 16th) had cost us one light 
cruiser (H.M.S. ‘‘ Hermione “’), four destroyers (H.M. ships “ Bedouin,” “ Hasty,” 
“Grove’”’ and “ Airedale ’’), two escort vessels and 43 aircraft; the enemy had 
one battleship torpedoed and one 8-inch cruiser, two destroyers and one submarine 
sunk, also at least 65 aircraft destroyed. The operations covered 14th-16th June. 


Apart from the vessels already mentioned, the Admiralty reported the loss of 
H.M. ships “ Trinidad,” light cruiser; ‘“‘ Olympus,’”’ submarine ; ‘“ Bedfordshire,” 
trawler. 


The U.S. naval authorities reported that in the action at Midway island (see 
4th) the Japanese lost four aircraft carriers sunk ; two, probably three, battleships 
damaged, two heavy cruisers sunk and two or three damaged ; one light cruiser 
damaged ; three, possibly four, destroyers sunk. 


1st July.—Heavy fighting occurred in the Kursk region of the Russian front and at 
Sevastopol, of which the capture was announced by the Germans. 


U.S. naval headquarters in Europe announced that the U.S. aircraft 
carrier “‘ Wasp” had recently accomplished “ ferry trips’’ to the Mediter- 
ranean carrying R.A.F. reinforcements to Malta. 


In Egypt heavy fighting occurred before our El] Alamein position, one 
incursion of enemy tanks being driven out. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed shipping off the Frisian islands, laid mines in 
enemy waters, and attacked airfields and other objectives in the occupied 
territories. We lost one aircraft. 


2nd July.—Severe tank fighting took place about Kursk, the battle spreading in the 
direction of Byelgérod and Volchansk. The Germans claimed to have 
“ breached the enemy lines on a 200-mile front.” 

In Egypt enemy attacks upon our El Alamein position were repulsed, our 
forces delivering a counter-attack on the southern flank. 

British forces, which met with no resistance, occupied the French island of 
Mayotte in the Mozambique channel. 

At night a powerful force of our bombers attacked Bremen. Enemy 
airfields in the Low Countries and shipping off the Dutch coast were attacked 
also. Thirteen of our bombers were lost. 
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3rd July.—The Russians announced that the evacuation of Sevastopol was 
completed on this day. Germany claimed success along the whole Kharkov- 
Kursk front and a general advance towards the Don. 


In Egypt fighting continued at El Alamein, our forces capturing guns and 
prisoners. Twenty-eight enemy aircraft were destroyed during the day. 


4th July.—In the early morning the R.A.F. attacked enemy aerodromes in Holland 
and shipping off the Dutch coast; for the first time, aircraft of the U.S. 
Army Air Corps took part in these operations. 
The Russians retired at one part of the Kursk sector. Germany claimed 
that her troops had reached the Don on a broad front : also that “‘ the battle 
for Sevastopol had terminated.” 


In Egypt our Eighth Army attacked and captured a ridge South of 
El Alamein. Enemy bombers raided Alexandria at night ; five were shot 
down. 


5th July.—Heavy fighting continued in Russia in the regions of Kursk, Byelgérod, 
Volchansk. The Germans claimed to have surrounded Russian forces West 
of the Don ; also to have repulsed a Russian attack North of Orel. 


In Egypt our forces again attacked at El Alamein; heavy fighting 
continued throughout the day. 


6th July.—In Russia, on the Kursk front, heavy fighting occurred West of Voronezh 
and South-West of Stary Oskol. The Germans claimed to have crossed the 
Don and to have captured Voronezh ; Russian attacks North of Orel and in 
the region of Rzhev were said to have been repulsed. 


The land fighting had died down in Egypt, but our air forces pressed their 
offensive all day. The enemy refused his southern flank. British and U.S. 
bombers attacked Benghazi in daylight. 

The R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters at night and maintained patrols 
over aerodromes in occupied territories. We lost two bombers. 


7th July—The Germans claimed that their break-through between Kursk and 
Kharkov had been “ greatly extended to the South.” Renewed Russian 
attacks North and North-West of Orel had been repulsed. 
Ground fighting in Egypt was confined to patrol encounters, but at night 
a minor enterprise undertaken by our forces captured Germans and destroyed 
guns. At night our aircraft bombed Tobruk. 
Objectives at Messina were bombed by the R.A.F. at night. 


The R.A.F. attacked shipping off the Dutch coast at night, and laid mines 
in enemy waters. 


Four enemy aircraft were destroyed over England during the night. 
8th July.—A Russian submarine was reported to have attacked the German battle- 


ship “ Tirpitz ’’ and secured two torpedo hits. The encounter took place in 
P Arctic waters. 


The Russians were heavily engaged West of Voronezh. According to the 
Germans, their break-through had shattered the Russian defence West of the 
Don over a breadth of 300 miles, 
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On this day Malta sustained its 2,7ooth air raid. Within the 24 hours 
seven enemy bombers and 14 fighters were destroyed and many more damaged. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked Wilhelmshaven in force ; aerodromes and 
other objectives in occupied France were attacked also. We lost four 
bombers. 


gth July.—In Russia heavy fighting continued West of Voronezh and near Rossosh. 
The Germans announced that Russian counter-attacks North-West of 
Voronezh had been repulsed ; also attacks near Orel. 


On the southern flank in Egypt our mobile troops attacked enemy forces, 
pressing them northward. 


In the Mediterranean the R.A.F. and Fleet Air Arm attacked shipping at 
night, securing two hits on an Italian destroyer and two on a merchant ship. 


Our bombers laid mines in enemy waters at night. One of our aircraft 
was lost. 


During the night two of our light coastal craft attacked six enemy mine- 
sweepers, of which two were sunk and three seriously er We suffered 
no damage or casualty. 


. 10th July—tThe Russians were heavily engaged at the approaches to Voronezh ; 
also in the Kantemirovka area and in the Lisichansk direction ; Germany 
claimed the total clearance of the country between the Don front and the 
cities of Kharkov and Kursk with prisoners amounting to nearly 90,000. 


Nineteen enemy aircraft were shot down during attacks on Malta. 


The Admiralty announced that in the Mediterranean one of our submarines 
had torpedoed and sunk two enemy ships bound for Libya. 


In Egypt our forces advanced five miles along the railway westward from 
El] Alamein, taking 2,000 prisoners. 


11th July.—In Russia, on the Don front, fighting continued as on the previous day. 
Germany reported the repulse of Russian attacks North-West of Voronezh, 
North-West of Orel, and in the Volkhov sector (South of Leningrad). 


In the evening twilight a strong force of Lancaster bombers attacked 
the submarine building yards at Danzig; other bombers attacked the sub- 
marine yards at Flensburg. At night our aircraft laid mines in enemy 
waters. In all these operations we lost five bombers. 


12th July.—In Russia heavy fighting continued at the approaches to Voronezh, 
and in the Boguchar area, where German attacks were held. The Russians 
evacuated Lisichansk and Kantemirovka. Germany claimed successes 
at Voronezh; also at Volkhov. 


Fighting in Egypt was confined to the coastal sector, where an enemy | 
attack upon the position captured by our forces on roth July was repulsed. 


1ath July—The R.A.F. made daylight attacks upon the railway yards at Boulogne 
and swept the Abbeville area. ' 

In Russia fighting continued to be heaviest at Voronezh and to the South 
of Boguchar. East of Lisichansk the Russians retired to prepared positions. 
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Enemy attacks upon thé coastal sector of our position in Egypt were 
repulsed. : 


At night a strong force of our bombers attacked objectives in the Ruhr. 
We lost five aircraft. 


14th July—The Russians continued to be heavily engaged at Voronezh and South 
of Boguchar. 


Enemy forces which attacked at night in the Egyptian coastal sector 
succeeded in establishing a forward position near Tel el Eisa. 


15th July.—In the early hours of the morning a patrol of our light naval forces 
attacked off Cherbourg a laden tanker escorted by two armed trawlers and 
several E-boats. Both trawlers were severely damaged. The tanker was 
set on fire and left sinking. Our vessels suffered no damage and no fatal 
casualties were sustained by us. 


R.A.F. fighters made sweeps over the Channel and northern France. In 
the afternoon German fighters attacked our air-sea rescue boats. 


The Russians evacuated Boguchar and Millerovsk, but continued 
to counter-attack at Voronezh. Germany stated that in the southern sector 
of the offensive “ the pursuit battle continued.”’ 


In Egypt an advance of our troops in the central sector during the early 
morning secured the western end of a ridge South of El] Alamein. At night 
our aircraft delivered heavy attacks upon Tobruk and Benghazi. 


16th July.—During the day R.A.F. bombers, operating singly, attacked objectives 
in the Ruhr, North-West Germany and Holland ; fighters attacked railway 
yards and other targets on the French coast. In the evening light Stirling 
bombers appeared over Liibeck and Flensburg, where the ship-building 
yards and slipways were attacked. We lost two aircraft. 


In Russia the struggle continued about Voronezh and South-East of 
Millerovsk. The Germans spoke of “ the pursuit towards the lower reaches 
of the Don.” 


Against the centre sector of our battle-front in Egypt the enemy made 
a number of vain attacks in the endeavour to dislodge our troops from the 
Ruweisat ridge. 


17th July—The R.A.F. made daylight raids upon objectives in the Ruhr and in 
North-West Germany. 
One of our motor-launches shot down a hostile aircraft in the Channel. 


Germany announced that her forces had reached the Don, East of Rostov, 
“on a broad front’; also the capture of Voroshilovgrad. 


In Egypt our forces in the coastal sector enlarged their gains southward. 
Enemy attacks against our centre were repulsed. At night our aircraft 
attacked Tobruk and also Mersa Matruh, which was bombarded by our naval 
forces. 


18th July—The R.A.F. made a successful attack upon an enemy convoy off the 
Cherbourg peninsula. 


Lancaster bombers made a daylight attack upon objectives in the Ruhr. 
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In Russia fighting continued at Voronezh and South of Millerovsk. Russian 
aircraft raided Konigsberg and other places in East Prussia at night. 

The destruction of an enemy submarine by two South African patrol 
vessels in the Mediterranean was disclosed. 

In Egypt our centre made a slight advance along Ruweisat ridge. At. 
night our heavy bombers attacked Tobruk, and Mersa Matruh was again 
bombarded from the sea. 


19th July—The R.A.F. carried out daylight operations over Northern France. 


Two ships off the coast of Brittany were attacked successfully. 

Whilst fighting continued at Voronezh and Millerovsk, the Russians 
evacuated Voroshilovgrad. The Germans claimed further progress on 
the Don front under better weather conditions, with heavy air attacks on the 
Rostov area. 

In Egypt the chief activity was a successful attack upon an enemy 
aerodrome. U.S. bombers made a daylight attack upon Tobruk. 

During the evening a force of R.A.F. heavy bombers attacked the sub- 
marine building yards at Vegesack and other objectives in North-West 
Germany. 


20th July.—In the early morning, off Cap Gris Nez, a small patrol of our light coastal 


craft engaged a strong force of armed trawlers and anti-aircraft ships. One 
trawler was set on fire and other vessels, including a supply ship, were hit. 
We lost one motor gun-boat. - 

R.A.F. fighters and bombers were active over northern France during the 
afternoon, a power station being bombed. In the evening objectives in 
North-West Germany were attacked. 

The Admiralty announced that H.M. whaler ‘“‘ Cocker’ and H.M. trawler 
“‘ Kingston Ceylonite ’’ had been sunk. 

In Russia the fighting at Voronezh continued, Russian forces being heavliy 
engaged South-East of Voroshilovgrad also. Germany announced attacks 
from the West, North and East upon Rostov, said to be in flames. 

At night Russian aircraft again bombed K6nigsberg. 

In Egypt the ground forces were not heavily engaged, but concentrated 
attacks were made by our aircraft on enemy aerodromes, notably near Fuka. 
Before dawn the Royal Navy had again bombarded Mersa Matruh. 


21st July—On the Russian front heavy fighting still continued at Voronezh and 





South-East of Voroshilovgrad. Germany claimed that the Russian resistance 
in the Rostov area had broken down. 

Allied heavy bombers attacked shipping off Suda Bay, Crete, in daylight. 

In Egypt activity was mostly confined to air operations. Tobruk was 
bombed by our aircraft during the day. 

Admiral Leahy, late U.S. Ambassador at Vichy, was announced Chief of 
Staff to President Roosevelt in the latter’s capacity as Commander-in-Chief. 


At night a strong force (several hundred) R.A.F. bombers attacked 
Duisburg and other points in the Ruhr. Patrols were maintained over 
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enemy aerodromes in occupfed territory. In all operations our loss in aircraft 
was 13. 


22nd July.—In Russia the struggle at Voronezh continued, and heavy fighting 
took place on the lower Don in the regions of Tsymlyanskaya and Novo- 
cherkassk. The Germans claimed to have reached the outskirts of Rostov. 


Indecisive engagements took place in the northern sector of the Egyptian 
front. In the centre our troops made some progress. 


23rd July.—The Admiralty published details of actions off the French coast, when 
our light forces, including Dutch and Polish units, had engaged the enemy 
in superior strength; an enemy tanker was torpedoed and other damage 
inflicted at small cost. 

On the Don, fighting continued near Rostov and in the regions of 
Novocherkassk and Tsymlyanskaya. The Russians improved their position 
at Voronezh. Germany claimed that Rostov was entered. At night Russian 
aircraft raided East Prussia. 

In Egypt our forces consolidated their gains of the previous day. 

At night a strong force of our bombers attacked objectives in the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland and aerodromes in the Low Countries, whilst our fighters 
attacked railways and other targets in occupied territory. Seven of our 
bombers were lost. 

Seven enemy aircraft were shot down over England during the night. 
Bombs were dropped in East Anglia and the Midlands, but little damage was 
done. 


24th July.—In Russia the struggle continued at Rostov and along the lower Don. 
The Germans claimed the capture of Novocherkassk. At Voronezh the 
Russians continued to improve their positions. 


25th July.—In daylight single aircraft of the R.A.F. bombed objectives in the Ruhr 
and at Mannheim and Frankfurt ; also a chemical works at Sluiskil in Holland. 
Our fighters, of which we lost four, destroyed nine engines on the Belgian 
railways. 
Heavy fighting continued in the regions of Rostov, Novocherkassk (lower 
Don) and Kamenskaya (Donetz). The Germans claimed to have crossed the 
Don South and East of Rostov and to be bombing the Volga river traffic 
from the air. 


The first U.S. Army communiqué issued from the Middle East stated that 
American air units had carried out during the week seven operations against 
Tobruk, Benghazi harbour and Suda Bay, Crete. 


It was reported by the U.S. Navy Dept. that American submarines in 
Far Eastern waters had sunk one Japanese destroyer and at least four cargo 
ships. 

Strong forces of R.A.F. bombers were over the Ruhr at night, Duisburg 
being the chief objective. Aerodromes in the Low Countries, railways in 
France and shipping off the French coast were also attacked. We lost 14 
bombers and one fighter. 


During the week laying mines in enemy waters had been a nightly 
operation. Two of our bombers were lost. 





~ 
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26th July.—In the early hours of the morning our light naval forces in the Channel 


engaged two armed trawlers, sinking one and severely damaging the other. 


R.A.F. fighters made a daylight sweep in the Calais-Boulogne region, 
destroying nine German fighters for the loss of three. 


In Russia the battle at Voronezh continued, also the fighting on the Don 
round Rostov, Novocherkassk and Tsymlyanskaya. Germany announced 
the capture of Bataisk (South of Rostov) and-southward penetration from 
farther East ; heavy fighting North-West of Kalach (in the ‘‘ elbow’”’ of the 
Don) ; and renewed air attacks upon the Volga traffic. 

In Egypt our troops gained ground by a night operation. Tobruk was 
heavily bombed by Allied aircraft at night. 


A very: strong force of R.A.F. bombers attacked Hamburg during the 
night. Aerodromes in the Low Countries and enemy shipping off the 
Frisian islands were attacked also. We lost 29 aircraft. 


27th July.—About 30 German aircraft made scattered raids on England during the 


morning. Some casualties and damage were caused. 


The Russians announced that the struggle at Voronezh and at Lesbieans 
kaya was still maintained ; Rostov and Novocherkassk were evacuated. 
Germany claimed that East of Rostov the lower Don had been crossed on a 
broad front. 


The fighting in Egypt during the day was inconclusive. At night Allied 
aircraft bombed Tobruk. Enemy aircraft attacked the Suez Canal zone. 

The R.A.F. made extensive night attacks upon railways in France. 

German air-raids on England during the night were on a larger scale than 
usual, Birmingham being the chief objective. Nine enemy aircraft were 
destroyed. 


28th July.—In the early morning off Cherbourg a light naval patrol sunk one enemy 


armed trawler and badly damaged another. Two casualties and minor 
damage were sustained by enemy air attack. é 


Targets in Germany were attacked by R.A.F. bombers during daylight. 

In Russia the struggle continued at Voronezh and on the Don round 
Bataisk and Tsymlyanskaya. Germany claimed the crossing of the Don 
tributaries, Manych and Sal, and a success at Kalach, in the Don “ elbow.” 

At dusk Allied aircraft attacked shipping in Suda. Bay (Crete). 

Hamburg was attacked in unfavourable weather by a strong force of 
R.A.F. bombers at night. Aerodromes in the Low Countries and railways 


and other objectives in France, and shipping off the French coast were attacked 
also. We lost 32 bombers and three fighters. 


29th July.—In the early morning (shortly after midnight) our light coastal forces 





had a successful brush with enemy E-boats off the Dutch coast ; later they 
sank a supply ship escorted by two armed trawlers and E-boats, setting one 
of the trawlers on fire. 


The Russians made some progress at Voronezh. Heavy fighting —_— 
on the Don near Tsymlyanskaya and Bataisk ; also South-East of Kletskaya, 
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in the Don “elbow.” The Germans claimed the capture of Proletarskaya, 
on the Krasnodar-Stalingrad railway. 
Heavy night attacks on Tobruk by Allied bombers followed another day 
of little movement by the ground forces in Egypt. 
A strong force of R.A.F. bombers attacked Saarbriicken at night. Nine 
of our aircraft were lost ; three German aircraft were destroyed. 


Rather extensive air raids on England during the night were heaviest in 
the Birmingham district, where considerable damage and a number of 
casualties were caused. Eight German aircraft were destroyed. 


30th July.—The R,A.F. carried out daylight operations over northern France. In 
the Bay of Biscay one enemy float-plane was destroyed and one damaged by 
a Sunderland flying-boat. 


The Russians were still heavily engaged at Voronezh; in the Don 


“ elbow ” South-West of Kletskaya; and near Tsymlyanskaya and South- 


East of Bataisk where the advance of German armoured forces was admitted. 
Germany claimed that her troops had crossed the lower Don on a front of 
150 miles. , 

In Egypt operations were chiefly confined to the air. At night R.A.F. 
and U.S. bombers attacked’ Tobruk and Mersa Matruh; enemy aircraft 
dropped bombs on Alexandria and on the outskirts of Cairo. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked a factory in Holland, railways in France, and 
shipping off the Frisian islands. 

Enemy aircraft were over England during the night, concentrating their 
chief attack upon the West Midlands (Birmingham area). Nine of the raiders 
were destroyed. 


31st July.—In the early hours of the morning, off Ymyuiden, two of our light coastal 
patrols engaged five enemy armed trawlers, setting one on fire. One of our 
boats was hit and disabled. Another of our patrols had an indecisive 
encounter in the Channel with three enemy minesweepers escorted by E-boats. 

During daylight operations over France the R.A.F. bombed the aerodrome 
at Abbeville. Eleven German fighters were shot down; we lost eight 
fighters. 

On the Don heavy fighting continued near Tsymlyanskaya and South- 
East of Bataisk, the Germans claiming to have crossed the Krasnodar- 
Stalingrad railway on a broad front. The struggle near Kletskaya showed no 
signs of abating. ‘ 

Four enemy bombers were shot down at night in the vicinity of Alexandria 
and Cairo. . 

A large force of R.A.F. bombers made a 60-minute attack on Diisseldorf 
at night, causing great destruction. We lost 30 bombers. Our fighters made 
extensive attacks upon railway communications in the occupied territories. 

The R.A.F. raid upon Danzig (11th) was the farthest daylight operation of 
this kind which we had undertaken. Not only had our attacks upon German centres 
of war industry been persistent and powerful, but the damage done to military 
objectives in the occupied-territories by day and night was undoubtedly heavier 
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26th July.—In the early hours of the morning our light naval forces in the Channel 
engaged two armed trawlers, sinking one and severely damaging the other. 

R.A.F. fighters made a daylight sweep in the Calais-Boulogne region, 
destroying nine German fighters for the loss of three. 

In Russia the battle at Voronezh continued, also the fighting on the Don 
round Rostov, Novocherkassk and Tsymlyanskaya. Germany announced 
the capture of Bataisk (South of Rostov) and*southward penetration from 
farther East ; heavy fighting North-West of Kalach (in the “ elbow” of the 
Don) ; and renewed air attacks upon the Volga traffic. _ 

In Egypt our troops gained ground by a night operation. Tobruk was 
heavily bombed by Allied aircraft at night. 

A very: strong force of R.A.F. bombers attacked Hamburg during the 
night. Aerodromes in the Low Countries and enemy shipping off the 
Frisidn islands were attacked also. We lost 29 aircraft. 


27th July.—About 30 German aircraft made scattered raids on England during the 
morning. Some casualties and damage were caused. 

The Russians announced that the struggle at Voronezh and at a 
kaya was still maintained ; Rostov and Novocherkassk were evacuated. 
Germany claimed that East of Rostov the lower Don had been crossed on a 
broad front. 

The fighting in Egypt during the day was inconclusive. At night Allied 
aircraft bombed Tobruk. Enemy aircraft attacked the Suez Canal zone. 

The R.A.F. made extensive night attacks upon railways in France. 

German air-raids on England during the night were on a larger scale than 
usual, Birmingham being the chief objective. Nine enemy aircraft were 
destroyed. 


28th July.—In the early morning off Cherbourg a light naval patrol sunk one enemy 
armed trawler and Bbadky= damaged another. Two casualties and minor 


damage were sustained: by enemy air attack. é 

Targets in Germany were attacked by R.A.F. bombers during daylight. 

In Russia the struggle continued at Voronezh and on the Don round 
Bataisk and Tsymlyanskaya. Germany claimed the crossing of the Don 
tributaries, Manych and Sal, and a success at Kalach, in the Don “ elbow.” 

At dusk Allied aircraft attacked shipping in Suda. Bay (Crete). 

Hamburg was attacked in unfavourable weather by a strong force of 
R.A.F. bombers at night. Aerodromes in the Low Countries and railways 
and‘other objectives in France, and shipping off the French coast were attacked 
also. We lost 32 bombers and three fighters. 


29th July.—In the early morning (shortly after midnight) our light coastal forces 
had a successful brush with enemy E-boats off the Dutch coast ; later they 
sank a supply ship escorted by two.armed trawlers and E-boats, setting one 
of the trawlers on fire. 
The Russians made some progress at Voronezh. Heavy fighting continued 
on the Don near Tsymlyanskaya and Bataisk ; also South-East of Kletskaya, 
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in the Don “ elbow.” “The Germans claimed the capture of Proletarskaya, 
on the Krasnodar-Stalingrad railway. 
Heavy night attacks on Tobruk by Allied bombers followed another a 
of little movement by the ground forces in Egypt. 
A strong force of R.A.F. bombers attacked Saarbriicken at night. Nine 
of our aircraft were lost ; three German aircraft were destroyed. 


Rather extensive air raids on England during the night were heaviest in 
the Birmingham district, where considerable damage and a number of 
casualties were caused. Eight German aircraft were destroyed. 


30th July.—The R,A.F. carried out daylight operations over northern France. In 
the Bay of Biscay one enemy float-plane was destroyed and one damaged by 
a Sunderland flying-boat. 

The Russians were still heavily engaged at. Voronezh; in the Don 
“ elbow ” South-West of Kletskaya; and near Tsymlyanskaya and South- 
East of Bataisk where the advance of German armoured forces was admitted. 
Germany claimed that her troops had crossed the lower Don on a front of 
150 miles. ; 

In Egypt operations were chiefly confined to the air. At night R.A.F. 
and U.S. bombers attacked’ Tobruk and Mersa Matruh; enemy aircraft 
dropped bombs on Alexandria and on the outskirts of Cairo. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked a factory in Holland, railways in France, and 
shipping off the Frisian islands. 

Enemy aircraft were over England during the night, concentrating their 
chief attack upon the West Midlands (Birmingham area). Nine of the raiders 
were destroyed. 


31st July.—In the early hours of the morning, off Ymiden, two of our light coastal 
patrols engaged five enemy armed trawlers, setting one on fire. One of our 
boats was hit and disabled. Another of our patrols had an indecisive 
encounter in the Channel with three enemy minesweepers escorted by E-boats. 

During daylight operations over France the R.A.F. bombed the aerodrome 
at Abbeville. Eleven German fighters were shot down; we lost eight 
fighters. 

On the Don heavy fighting continued near Tsymlyanskaya and South- 
East of Bataisk, the Germans claiming to have crossed the Krasnodar- 
Stalingrad railway on a broad front. The struggle near Kletskaya showed no 
signs of abating. 

Four enemy bombers were shot down at night in the vicinity of pananiniei 
and Cairo. 

A large force of R.A.F. bombers made a 60-minute attack on Diisseldorf 
at night, causing great destruction. We lost 30 bombers. Our fighters made 
extensive attacks upon railway communications in the occupied territories. 

The R.A.F. raid upon Danzig (11th) was the farthest daylight operation of 
this kind which we had undertaken. Not only had our attacks upon German centres 
of war industry been persistent and powerful, but the damage done to military — 
objectives in the occupied-territories by day and night was undoubtedly heavier 
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than ever before. Besides attacking U-boat building-yards and bases, our air arm 
had intensified its war upon the enemy submarines at sea. (According to a U.S. 
official statement, the shipping losses of the Allies during the week ended rgth July 
were the heaviest for any week since the war began ; a great number of these sinkings, 
however, had occurred off the eastern seaboard of America.) 


In Russia the German offensive, started at the end of June, had gone all too 
well. Northward the advance was held at Voronezh ; but the battle had been carried 
into the bend of the middle Don, opposite Stalingrad, and, with the fall of Rostov 
and the passage of the lower Don, the German armies had reached the northern 
Caucasus, where the advance, although stubbornly contested, continued. The 
Russians had lost the whole of the Donetz basin and another vast area of corn land ; 
and communications between the Caucasus and the rest of Russia were becoming 
precarious. 


The situation in Egypt, too, gave little cause for satisfaction. Throughout 
the month the opposing armies faced each other on the restricted front between 
the coast and the Qattara depression ; and although our troops had had the best of 
local encounters, we were not yet, it seemed, in a position to launch an offensive. 
Our bombing attacks upon the enemy’s communications and bases were hindering 
his reinforcement, but he was firmly established far too near the Nile Delta ; only 
our undoubted superiority in the air prevented him from exploiting this advantage. 


The occupation of the French island of Mayotte (2nd) was a sequel to the 
sinking of several ships by enemy submarines in the Mozambique Channel. 


On ten days in the month the R.A.F. attacked objectives in Burma, where the 
Japanese showed no particular activity. In China the enemy made a fresh landing 
in Chekiang on the roth; the port of Wenchow was captured from the Chinese 
next day, but changed hands again twice within a week. Later in the month the 
Japanese started fresh operations in Hupeh province. U.S. Army aircraft had 
made repeated attacks upon Japanese aerodromes in China, and on the 26th bombed 
- the dockyard at Hong Kong. Japanese attacks upon U.S. aerodromes had been 
intercepted with heavy loss to the enemy. 


Allied aircraft continued to raid at intervals the Japanese bases in Timor, 
New Guinea and the Solomon islands. On the 22nd the enemy made a new landing 
in New Guinea at Gona, which was then repeatedly bombed by us. Japanese patrols 
afterwards pushed inland and were checked near Kokoda (about 55 miles from the 
northern coast). Air raids on Port Moresby were regularly beaten off. On the 
night of the 25th the enemy made his first raid on the eastern seaboard of Australia, 
Townsville being the objective ; subsequent raids were intercepted, as were several 
which were attempted on Darwin. U.S. submarines accounted for three, probably 
four, Japanese destroyers off the Aleutian islands in two actions early in the month. 
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Ist August.—The R.A.F. made daylight attacks upon railways and other objectives 


in northern France, the docks at Flushing, and targets in Hanover, Wilhelms- 
haven and Frankfurt. 


Russian resistance continued near Kletskaya (in the Don “ elbow’”’), 
Tsymlyanskaya (lower Don), Kushchevsk (S. of Bataisk) and Salsk (on 
Krasnodar-Stalingrad railway). The Germans claimed the repulse of 
Russian attacks North of Rzhev. 


At night a patrol of our light coastal craft engaged four German E-boats 
off Cherbourg, setting two on fire and damaging the others. Two German 
torpedo boats intervened and were hit ; they then, by mistake, engaged the 
E-boats as did German shore batteries. 


2nd August.—The fighting in Russia continued as on the previous day ; but the 


Germans announced that in their advance South of the Don they were 
approaching the upper reaches of the Kuban river, and that South-West of 
Rostov progress was made in the coastal region. 

Active operations in Egypt were mostly confined to the air. Amongst 
other objectives Allied aircraft bombed Tobruk, Bardia and Sollum at night. 


3rd August.—The battles in the Don elbow, on the lower Don and South of Rostov 


continued ; at Salsk the Russians, after hard fighting, withdrew. 


4th August.—The R.A.F. carried out harassing operations in daylight over northern 


France. 


After heavy engagements, the Russians withdrew in the Tsymlyanskaya 
and Byelaya Glina (South-West of Salsk) areas; near Kletskaya and 
Kushchevsk fighting continued. The German advance approached the 
Yeisk-Tikhoretsk railway and the capture of Kropotkin railway junction 
was announced. 


At night R.A.F. bombers attacked the Ruhr, and also objectives in the 
occupied territories. One bomber and one fighter were lost. 


Six German aircraft were destroyed at night over South and South-West 
England and South Wales, bombs being dropped at scattered points. 


5th August.—The R.A.F. made daylight attacks upon objectives in northern France. 


In Russia the struggle continued round Kletskaya (Don “ elbow ”’) and 
at Kotelnikovo (E. of Tsymlyanskaya, on Krasnodar-Stalingrad railway) ; 
also South of Byelaya Glina and Kushchevsk. The Germans claimed to have 
reached the Krasnodar-Stalingrad railway on a broad front North-West of 
Tikhoretsk, which was captured. Successful engagements in the Rzhev 
(W. of Moscow) sector were also announced. > 

The Admiralty announced that one of H.M. submarines had accounted 
for two enemy supply ships in the Mediterranean. 

At night objectives in the Ruhr were attacked by R.A.F. bombers, ‘five 
of which were lost. 
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6th August.—German attacks in the Kletskaya area and South of Kushchevsk 
were repulsed ; but the Russians withdrew in the area South of Byelaya Glina 
and in the region of Kotelnikovo. The Germans claimed to be thirty miles 
North-East of Maikop and reported continuous fighting at Rzhev. 


There was little activity in Egypt; U.S. heavy bombers attacked the 
shipping and harbour at Tobruk. 


At night a strong force of R.A.F. bombers attacked objectives in the 
Ruhr, concentrating upon Duisburg. Aerodromes in the Low Countries 
were also bombed. We lost six aircraft. 


7th August.—Russian resistance was maintained South of Kushchevsk and in the 
Kotelnikovo area; a withdrawal was carried out South of Byelaya Glina ; 
South of Kletskaya successful counter-attacks were made. The Germans 
announced the capture of Armavir. 


A United States expedition which included Australian forces launched 
a surprise offensive against the Solomon islands. At the outset 18 Japanese 
seaplanes were destroyed. U.S. marines made landings in the Guadalcanar- 
Tulagi area. 


8th August.—Fighting continued in the Kletskaya area, North-East of Kotelnikovo, 
and round Armavir and Kropotkin. South of Voronezh the Russians im- 
proved their positions. The Germans claimed to have reached the foothills 
of the Caucasus on a 240-mile front. 


The Indian Congress Committee endorsed by a large majority a resolution 
demanding, under a threat of “civil disobedience,’ Britain’s withdrawal 
from India. 


In the Solomon islands (see 7th August) enemy air attacks against the 
U.S. warships, transports and supply ships were pressed on this and the 
previous day. Little damage was done and another 18, at least, of the 
Japanese aircraft were destroyed. At night a naval action developed ; 
losses were sustained by both sides, but the enemy were driven off. 


gth August.—The Russians continued their resistance in the Kletskaya area and 
North-East of Kotelnikovo; also near Armavir and Kropotkin along the 
railway. Farther to the South-East the Germans claimed to have entered 
Piatigorsk and to the South-West Maikop, the oil centre, and Krasnodar. 


In Egypt there was little ground activity. U.S. bombers attacked 
Benghazi harbour by daylight. 


Ghandi and other leaders of the Indian Congress were arrested. 


At night R.A.F. bombers in considerable strength attacked Osnabriick 
and other objectives in North-West Germany; the docks at Le Havre and 
aerodromes in the Low Countries were bombed also. We lost six aircraft. 


roth August.—In Russia fighting continued round Kletskaya, North-East of 
Kotelnikovo, and in the regions of Armavir, Krasnodar and Maikop. The 
Germans claimed to have repulsed heavy Russian attacks near Rzhev. 


The U.S. Navy Department announced that heavy fighting still continued 


in the Solomon islands (see 7th and 8th August): one U.S. cruiser had been 
sunk, two cruisers, two destroyers and one transport damaged. 
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rth August.—R.A.F. bombers and fighters carried out daylight operations over 
northern France. 


Severe fighting continued South of Voronezh. In the regions of Kletskaya, 
.Kotelnikovo and Krasnodar German attacks were held; but the Russians 
retired near Armavir. The Germans claimed a big success at Kalach (in the 
Don “elbow’’); the capture of Slavianskaya (near the Caucasian coast 
opposite the Kerch peninsula); and the repulse of Russian attacks near 
Rzhev. 


A sea and air engagement began in the Mediterranean where our forces 
were passing a large convoy eastward to Malta. Submarine attacks resulted 
in the sinking of H.M. aircraft carrier ‘‘ Eagle”; subsequently H.M. 
destroyer ‘“‘ Wolverine ” destroyed one U-boat. Air attacks in the evening 
were repulsed with considerable loss to the enemy, who hit none of our ships. 


U.S. heavy bombers attacked at dusk enemy cruisers in Navarino Bay. 
Three appeared to be severely damaged. 


At night the R.A.F., in considerable force, bombed Mainz ; objectives at 
Coblenz, the docks at Le Havre, and airfields in the Low Countries were 
attacked also. Sixteen of our bombers were lost. 


12th August.—In Russia the Germans were repulsed South of Voronezh, in the 
Kletskaya region, and North-East of Kotelnikovo. Fierce fighting continued 
round Krasnodar, Maikop and Cherkessk. The Germans announced the 
capture of Elista, heavy air attacks upon shipping along the coast of North 
Caucasia, and successful defensive fighting in the Rzhev sector. 


Throughout the day the convoy for Malta and its escort (see 11th August) 
was subjected to the attacks of aircraft and submarines. Losses were 
suffered by the convoy, but many more enemy aircraft were shot down, and 
another submarine was sunk by H.M. ships “ Pathfinder” and “ Ithuriel.” 
During the night a large number of E-boats took up the attack and H.M. 
cruiser ‘‘ Manchester ’’ was damaged and subsequently sank. Further loss 
was caused in the convoy. 


At night a strong force of our bombers again attacked Mainz, and airfields 
in the Low Countries were attacked also. We lost five aircraft. 


13th August.—The Headquarters of the U.S. Army in Europe issued their first 
communiqué ; during the forty-eight hours ended at 9 a.m. U.S. fighters had 
made three operational flights over northern France, participated in twenty 
sea sorties and taken part in eight interception sorties off the coast of England. 


In Russia the struggle continued in the regions of Kletskaya, North-East 
of Kotelnikovo, Krasnodar, Maikop and Cherkessk ; also near Mineralnye 
Vody. The Germans claimed successes in defensive engagements near 
Voronezh, in the Rzhev sector, and East of Vyazma. 


R.A.F. fighters from Malta were able to assist in the protection of the 
incoming convoy (see 11th and 12th August) which reached its destination. 
H.M. anti-aircraft cruiser “‘ Cairo,’”’ torpedoed by a submarine, was sub- 
sequently sunk by our own forces; H.M. destroyer “ Foresight,” badly 
damaged by air attack, was treated likewise. At least 66 enemy aircraft 
had been destroyed ; we lost eight in the air fighting, but only four pilots. 
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In the early hours of the morning a British naval squadron shelled, with 
air co-operation, the harbour and town of Rhodes. R.A.F. bombers attacked 
Maritza aerodrome. 


The Netherlands Admiralty announced that a Dutch submarine operating 
in Far Eastern waters had attacked a Japanese convoy, destroying two ships. 


14th August.—The Russians repulsed German attacks South of Kletskaya, but 
withdrew near Krasnodar. The capture of Georgievsk, on the Rostov-Baku 
railway, was claimed by the Germans. 


15th August.—South of Voronezh the Russians made progress; they maintained 
their positions South-East of Kletskaya and foiled German attempts to cross 
the Kuban river near Krasnodar. Fighting continued North-East of 
Kotelnikovo and near Cherkessk and Maikop. A Russian withdrawal took 
place in the Mineralnye Vody area. The Germans claimed a success in the 
Don “ elbow.” 


At night the R.A.F. bombed a number of objectives in western Germany, 
operations being hampered by heavy cloud. We lost five aircraft. 


16th August.—The Russians repelled enemy attacks South-East of Kletskaya, 
North-East of Kotelnikovo and in the regions of Mineralnye Vody and 
Krasnodar. 


At night, patrols of our light coastal forces, supported by our coastal 
batteries engaged a force of enemy R-boats in the Straits of Dover. One of 
the German vessels was sunk, one rammed and probably sunk, and two 
severely damaged by gun-fire ; our losses were slight. 


17th August.—U.S. “ Flying Fortress ’’ bombers made a high-level attack upon 
the railway marshalling yards at Rouen in the afternoon, whilst others 
attacked different objectives. 


In Russia fighting continued South-East of Kletskaya, North-East of 
Kotelnikovo, and in the Mineralnye Vody and Krasnodar areas. 


It was officially announced that a conference had taken place in Moscow 
between J. V. Stalin and Mr. Winston Churchill, with Mr. Harriman repre- 
senting the President of the U.S.A. 


At night R.A.F. bombers attacked North-West Germany, Osnabriick 
providing the main target. Enemy airfields in occupied territory were 
attacked also. We lost five aircraft. 


18th August.—The R.A.F. made a sweep over northern France in the afternoon. 
We lost two fighters off the French coast during an engagement in which 
two German floatplanes were destroyed. 


The Russians repelled German attacks at Krasnodar but were compelled 
to give ground near Piatigorsk. Fighting continued South-East of Kletskaya 
and North-East of Kotelnikovo. 


The Admiralty announced that an Italian cruiser which had been attacked 
by one of H.M. submarines during the Malta convoy operations (see I1th- 
13th August) had suffered serious damage ; also that the operations of our 
submarines in the Mediterranean had resulted in the destruction of three, 
probably four, enemy supply ships ; in Norwegian waters two enemy supply 
ships were torpedoed and might be reckoned sunk, by submarine attack. 
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At night the R.A-F. attacked objectives in northern Germany, con- 
centrating on Flensburg. We lost four bombers. 


19th August.—Strongly supported by naval and air forces, Canadian, British, 
U.S. and French troops, including tanks, carried out a heavy raid upon 
Dieppe. Despite fierce opposition a six-gun heavy battery with ammunition 
dump, an anti-aircraft battery, and a radiolocation station were destroyed 
and the re-embarkation accomplished as planned. Heavy losses were 
sustained by both sides. At least gr enemy aircraft were destroyed and 
about 100 severely damaged or probably destroyed; we lost. 98 aircraft, 
but 30 fighter pilots were saved. During the action two squadrons of U.S. 
“Flying Fortresses,’’ escorted by British and Canadian fighters, made a 
successful high-level attack upon the enemy fighter base at Abbeville. 

In Russia, South-West of Kletskaya, German forces which reached and 
crossed the Don were destroyed. Fighting continued North-East of Kotel- 
nikovo. South of Krasnodar the Russians lost ground, but gained a success 
in the Pitiagorsk area. The Germans claimed a success “‘ between the Volga 
and the Don”’; also a defeat of the Russians in the region of Orel. 


U.S. “ Fortress” bombers attacked Japanese warships off Faisi (Solomon 
islands). 


2oth August.—The R.A.F. provided protection for the last arrivals in English ports 
from the raid on Dieppe. 

The Russians repelled attacks South-East of Kletskaya and North-East 
of Kotelnikovo, also in the Krasnodar and Piatigorsk areas. In the regions 
of Vyazma and Rzhev the Germans claimed the repulse of Russian attacks. 
At night Russian aircraft bombed military objectives in Warsaw and in 
East Prussia and Upper Silesia. 

At night bombers of the South African Air Force attacked Tobruk. 


21st August.—Over the North Sea eleven U.S. Army “ Flying Fortresses ” were 
attacked by twice that number of German fighters. Three of the enemy 
were destroyed and nine more probably destroyed; all the U.S. aircraft 
returned safely, one being damaged. 

In Russia fighting continued as on the previous day. Russian aircraft 
destroyed more than 100 German aircraft by a surprise attack upon a large 
aerodrome. The Germans claimed the capture of Krimskaya in their advance 
to the coast of the Black Sea; also of Kurchanskaya. Russian attacks 
in the Vyazma and Rhzev regions were said to have been repulsed. 

A force of 700 Japanese which had made a secret landing in Guadalcanar 
(Solomon islands) was annihilated. 


22nd August.—The R.A.F. carried out extensive operations in daylight, attacking 
gun positions at Dieppe, other objectives in northern France, and targets 
in the Ostend—Bruges area. 

Russian resistance was still maintained in the regions of Kletskaya, 
Kotelnikovo, Piatigorsk and Krasnodar. The Germans claimed the repulse 
of Russian attacks near Kaluga and in the Rzhev agea. 

The U.S. Navy Department announced that U.S. submarines had sunk 
three Japanese cargo ships and one transport ; damaged, and probably sunk 
a destroyer ; and damaged one cargo ship. 

Brazil declared war on Germany and Italy. 
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23rd August.—In daylight two R.A.F. bombers made an effective attack upon the 


port of Emden. 

The Russians continued to resist near Kletskaya, Kotelnikovo, Piati- 
gorsk and Krasnodar ; but South-East of Kletskaya the Germans established 
themselves on the left bank of the Don. The repulse of Russian attacks at 
various points from South-East of Kaluga to Leningrad was announced by 
the Germans. 

At dusk Allied heavy bombers made a successful attack upon the harbour 
at Tobruk. 

Japanese air attacks upon Guadalcanar (Solomon islands) failed, 21 
enemy aircraft being destroyed for the loss of three. At night Japanese 
destroyers opened a bombardment ; one of their number was damaged by 
air attack. 

The appointment was announced of General Sir H. Maitland Wilson to be 
G.O.C.-in-C., Persia-Iraq, a new independent Army Command. 


Three enemy aircraft were destroyed during small raids over England at 
night. 


24th August.—The Germans who had crossed the Don South-East of Kletskaya made 


a further advance. Fighting continued North-East of Kotelnikovo, in the 
region of Prokhladnaya, and South of Krasnodar. Germany claimed the 
capture of the port of Temryuk at the mouth of the Kuban river, and of 
passes in the western Caucasus mountains. 


The Admiralty announced that in the Central Mediterranean an enemy 
supply ship had been attacked by our aircraft and then torpedoed and sunk 
by a submarine; in Norwegian waters another of H.M. submarines had 
torpedoed in convoy a merchant ship which probably sank. 

U.S. aircraft attacked a Japanese naval force, with transports, which 
approached Guadalcanar from the North. Six ships, including one cruiser 
and one destroyer, were set on fire and one transport was sunk. 


In bad weather a strong force of R.A.F. bombers attacked objectives at 
Wiesbaden and Frankfurt. Fighters attacked railway objectives in the Low 
Countries. We lost sixteen bombers. 

A patrol of our light coastal forces attacked off Flushing by night four 
anti-aircraft ships, all of which were damaged and one probably sunk. We 
suffered no casualties. 


25th August.—Single aircraft of the R.A.F. attacked by daylight targets in western 





Germany and in Holland. 


Russian resistance continued in the Kletskaya area, North-West of 
Stalingrad, North-East of Kotelnikovo, in the area of Prokhladnaya, and 
South of Krasnodar. The Germans claimed progress in the mountain passes 
of the Caucasus ; also the repulse of Russian attacks South-West of Kaluga, 
North-West of Medyn and at Rzhev (all Moscow sector). 


Guadalcanar (Solomon islands) was attacked by 16 Japanese bombers 
escorted by 12 fighters; of these, seven bombers and five fighters were 
destroyed for the loss of one fighter. The U.S. Navy Dept. reported that 
in other engagements a large Japanese aircraft-carrier had been hit and the 
smaller carrier “ Kyuzko ”’ severely damaged by air attacks. 
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H.R.H. the Duke of Kent was killed in a flying accident in Scotland. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked ships in convoy off the Frisian islands and 
the docks and shipping at La Pallice. We lost one bomber. 


26th August.—The Russians announced the success of a counter-offensive launched 
“some fifteen days ago” on a 72-mile front in the direction Vyazma— 
Ghatsk-Rzhev. Six German infantry divisions had been destroyed and 
three more, with two armoured divisions, involved in the defeat ; fighting 
was now in progress on the outskirts of Rzhev. 


Operations continued in the Kletskaya area, North-West of Stalingrad, 
North-East of Kotelnikovo, South of Krasnodar, and near Prokhladnaya 
where the fighting had spread to Mozdok in the direction of Grozni. The 
Germans claimed progress of their advances into the Caucasus mountains. 


In the early morning Japanese forces landed at Milne Bay, on the south- 
eastern tip of New Guinea, in the face of strong Allied air opposition which, 
despite bad flying weather, inflicted much damage. Allied ground forces 
were in action with the enemy. 





27th August.—The R.A.F. carried out daylight operations over northern France, 
bombing a German convoy lying off Dieppe. 


Fighting continued at Rzhev and the Russians maintained their resistance 
South-East of Kletskaya, North-West of Stalingrad and North-East of 
Kotelnikovo ; also in the areas of Prokhladnaya, Mozdok and South of 
Krasnodar. The Germans claimed further progress in the Caucasus. 

At Milne Bay (New Guinea) Allied land and air forces engaged the 
Japanese, who also suffered a heavy air raid on Buna. 

At night a strong force of R.A.F. bombers attacked Cassel, whilst others 
had Gdynia, on the Polish coast, as their objective. Our fighters attacked 
railway communications in northern France, and enemy shipping in the 
Channel was bombed. We lost 30 bombers and 2 fighters. 


28th August.—U.S. “‘ Flying Fortresses ’’ bombed the air-frame factory at Méaulte 
in daylight. Allied fighters carried out sweeps near St. Omer and Etretat. 





In Russia fighting continued as on the previous day. 


In the early morning our warships and Allied aircraft bombarded the Axis 
supply bases, dumps and repair shops South of El Daba (Egypt). 


At night strong forces of R.A.F. bombers attacked Nuremburg and 
Saarbriicken. We lost 30 aircraft. 


zgth August.—Daylight operations of the R.A.F. included attacks on Ostend docks ] 
and on power-stations in the Lens-Lille area. U.S. “ Flying Fortresses ” 
bombed the German aerodrome at Wevelghem near Courtrai. 


The struggle at Rzhev, before Stalingrad (Kletskaya and Kotelnikovo), 
and in the Caucasian foothills (Prokhladnaya, Mozdok and Krasnodar) still 
continued. Germany denied Russian reports of a break-through on the 
Rzhev-Vyazma front, and claimed progress in the advance on Stalingrad. 
At night Russian aircraft bombed Berlin, Kénigsberg, Danzig, Stettin, and 
other towns in central and eastern Germany. 
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In New Guinea fighting continued round Milne Bay where, taking advan- 
tage of bad weather, the Japanese landed reinforcements from destroyers. 
Clashes occurred between ground forces in the Lae, Salamaua and Kokoda 
areas. 


Two Japanese air raids on Guadalcanar (Solomon islands) were repulsed 
with loss. 


Allied aircraft attacked Tobruk and enemy shipping off the coast of 
Cyrenaica at night. 


30th August.—Fighting in the Stalingrad area continued, the Russians gaining 
ground near Kletskaya. Their resistance was successfully maintained in 
the foothills of the Caucasus. The Germans claimed to have reached a 
point seventeen miles South of Stalingrad, and to be nearing the Black Sea 
coast South of the lower Kuban river. 


The Admiralty announced that in the Mediterranean H.M. submarines 
had sunk a tanker and a large supply ship and attacked with success a heavily 
escorted convoy and another supply ship. 


31st August.—Fighting in Russia continued as on the previous day. Germany 
claimed progress South of Stalingrad and the capture of Anapa on the Black 
Sea coast ; also the repulse of Russian attacks in the Medyn-Rzhev region. 


In Egypt enemy columns attacked the southern flank of our Eighth 
Army in the early morning and brisk fighting continued all day. In the 
centre of our position an enemy attack was repulsed. 


Although the Japanese forces at Milne Bay (New Guinea) were defeated 
and dispersed, the enemy was aggressive near Kokoda and there were clashes 
between ground forces in the Salamaua area. Allied aircraft attacked Lae 
and Buna with good results. 


Before the middle of August the U.S. Army Air Force—fighter formations— 
was taking a regular part in “routine” operations in the West. Our frequent 
bombing raids upon objectives in Germany were made by forces numbering from 
200 to 600 aircraft. 


The strenuous resistance of the Russian Army had slowed but not halted the 
German offensive. By the end of the month the enemy had reached the northern 
foothills of the Caucasus, pushing eastward towards the Grozni oilfields ; Stalingrad, 
on the Volga, was in danger; and the Russian supply routes from the Caspian 
were in jeopardy. Whilst there was no doubt of the Russian will and capacity to 
continue the struggle, the gravity of the situation might be measured by the Three- 
Power conference held in Moscow (see 17th August) and the creation of the Iraq- 
Persian Command (see 23rd August). 


In India the declaration of the Congress Committee (see 8th August) was a 
direct incitement to all subversive elements; and strong action, which naturally 
involved the arrest of Ghandi and other leaders, was the Government’s only course. 


The R.A.F. made a number of attacks upon Japanese bases and communications 
in Burma. Chinese operations in the Chekiang and Kiangsi provinces achieved 
considerable success. Allied aircraft maintained their ascendancy in the Timor- 
New Britain-New Guinea area, but the Japanese persisted in the thrusts towards 
Port Moresby : foiled at Milne Bay, they became increasingly active near Kokoda, 
although an advance across the Owen Stanley range presented great difficulties. 
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Late in the month enemy air raids on Australia (Darwin and Broome) were resumed 
without much effect. 


The American offensive in the Solomon Islands was primarily intended to 
remove a menace to the communications of the U.S. Forces based on Australia. 
Later reports of the fighting showed that on 7th August the U.S. marines established 
themselves on three of the islands and also on one of the Florida group ; the newly 
completed Japanese aerodrome on Guadalcanar was captured on the following day ; 
by the roth the U.S. forces had crushed all opposition on the islands of Guadalcanar, 
Tulagi, Gavutu and Tanbogo. U.S. aircraft attacked four Japanese destroyers 
on the 27th, sinking one, probably two, and leaving another in flames. 


The ranging of Brazil with the United Nations (see 22nd August) was a further 
step towards the consolidation of the South American republics against the Axis 
menace. German submarines had long been sinking Brazilian ships; in the week 
preceding Brazil’s declaration of war at the rate of one per day. 


During the month the loss was announced of H.M. submarine ‘“ Upholder,”’ 
the subject of special Admiralty commendation for her depredations amongst Axis 
shipping in the Mediterranean ; H.M. trawlers ‘‘ Manor ”’ and “ Laertes”’ ; H.M.A. 
cruiser ‘‘ Canberra,” lost in the Solomon islands operations; the U.S. destroyer 
“ Ingraham,” sunk by collision in an Atlantic fog; and the Fighting French sub- 
marine “‘ Reine.” : 

Ist September.—The battles for Stalingrad continued, the Russians improving their 
positions near Kletskaya and the Germans claiming progress towards 
Stalingrad from the South. Russian resistance was maintained South of 
Krasnodar and in the area of Prokhladnaya. At night Warsaw and Vilna 
were bombed by Russian aircraft. 


In Egypt fighting went on all day between Hemeimat in the South and 
the Ruweisat ridge. At night Allied bombers attacked Tobruk; enemy 
aircraft dropped bombs on the outskirts of Cairo. 


Sharp fighting between ground forces occurred in the Kokoda area of 
New Guinea. 


At night a strong force of R.A.F. bombers attacked Saarbriicken with 
good results. We lost three aircraft. 


2nd September.—During the battle for Stalingrad the Germans claimed to have 
gained ground. There was fighting North-West of Novorossisk (Black Sea 
coast) and about Mozdok (north-eastern Caucasus). 


In Egypt our forces harried enemy armoured troops and transport still 
concentrated in the Hemeimat-Ruweisat area, but no major engagement 
developed. 


At night the R.A.F. sent a strong force of bombers to attack objectives 
in the upper Rhineland, the railway centre of Karlsruhe providing the chief 
target. We lost eight bombers; two enemy fighters were destroyed. 


3rd September.—Heavy fighting continued near Kletskaya and North-West and 
South-West of Stalingrad, the Germans making some advance. The Russians 
withdrew at one point North-West of Novorossisk. 


On the Egyptian front sustained pressure by our troops caused a slight 
move westward of the Axis forces concentrated between Hemeimat and 
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Ruweisat. At night an enemy position opposite our central sector was 
captured. 


At night a small force of R.A.F. bombers attacked objectives on the 
North-West coast of Germany. We lost two aircraft. 





4th September.—The Germans claimed some progress in the battle for Stalingrad, 
and the capture of Tamanskaya (opposite Kerch). Russian bombers attacked 
Budapest, Vienna, Breslau and K6nigsberg at night. 


On the Egyptian front the enemy counter-attacked in vain three times 
against the position lost by him on the previous night. The Axis forces in 
the Hemeimat—Ruweisat region again moved slightly westward. 


At night a small force of R.A.F. bombers attacked Bremen, and fighters 
maintained offensive patrols over northern France. We lost eleven aircraft. 


5th September.—In daylight U.S. “‘ Flying Fortresses ’’ attacked Rouen with good 
results, whilst our medium bombers struck at objectives in Le Havre. We 
lost six fighters ; several German fighters were shot down. 


The battle for Stalingrad continued, and heavy fighting took place towards 
Novorossisk and in the Mozdok area. The Russian offensive made some 
progress on the Moscow front. 

In Egypt the Axis forces withdrew West of our minefields. At night 
our heavy bombers attacked Tobruk. 


A large scale air attack by the Japanese upon Guadalcanar (Solomon 
islands) was driven off with loss. 


6th September.—The Germans claimed progress in the battle for Stalingrad, and 
the capture of the Black Sea port of Novorossisk. Fighting continued in the 
Mozdok area. 


In Egypt our troops continued to harass the rearguards of the enemy, 
who continued his retreat westward. 


At night a strong force of R.A.F. bombers attacked Duisburg and other 
objectives in the Ruhr. Shipping off the Frisian islands and in the Channel 
was attacked also. We lost nine aircraft in all these operations. 


7th September.—In the course of extensive daylight operations U.S. “ Flying 
Fortresses ’’ bombed shipyards at Rotterdam and railway targets at Utrecht. 
Twelve German fighters were shot down for the loss of one. 


In Russia the Germans claimed further progress at Stalingrad. Fighting 
continued round Novorossisk and Mozdok. 


The ground fighting in Egypt died down, but considerable activity in the 
air prevailed. At night our fighters destroyed at least three enemy bombers 
over the Nile delta. 


At night, bomber and torpedo aircraft which attacked an enemy convoy 
in the central Mediterranean secured hits upon a destroyer and two merchant 
vessels. 


8th September.—Off Cherbourg in the early morning, patrols of our light coastal 
craft attacked a heavily escorted supply ship which was further protected 
by the fire of shore batteries ; considerable damage was done to the enemy 
vessels at practically no cost. Meanwhile, another encounter had taken 
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place in the Straits of Dover, damage being done to the escort of an enemy 
ship ; our casualties were trifling. 

Heavy fighting persisted at Stalingrad, where the Germans claimed an 
advance on the western side of the city, and in the regions of Novorossisk 
and Mozdok. 

In New Guinea a Japanese advance towards Port Moresby made progress 
across the Owen Stanley range. 

At night the R.A.F. delivered a large-scale attack upon the Rhineland, 
the principal objectives being at Frankfurt. We lost seven bombers, and 
three more aircraft in fighter operations. 


gth September.—Germany claimed successes against the defences of Stalingrad, in 


the region of Novorossisk, and near Mozdok ; also air attacks upon Astrakhan 
and Russian airfields East of the Volga. It was admitted that Russian 
aircraft raided eastern Germany at night. 

Our aircraft made a successful attack upon an enemy convoy off the 
Dutch coast at night. 


roth September.—The battle for Stalingrad continued, the Germans claiming to 


have reached the Volga ; there was fighting in the streets of Novorossisk, and 
the Russians maintained their resistance in the Mozdok area. 


Our troops landed on the West coast of Madagascar at Nossi Bé island, 
Majunga and Morondava. Little resistance was offered, and the advance 
inland began. From Diego Suarez a detachment of our forces moved down 
the West coast towards Ambanja. 


In New Guinea the Japanese made further headway in the Owen Stanley 
range. Casualties on both sides were heavy. 


A powerful force of R.A.F. bombers delivered a night offensive on 
Diisseldorf and other objectives in western Germany. We lost 31 bombers. 


11th September.—In the early morning our light coastal patrols, which engaged a 


convoy off the Texel, sank an enemy tanker and damaged several escort 
vessels. After daylight other of our patrols had three encounters with 
enemy E-boats, inflicting considerable damage ; we lost one motor-gunboat, 
but the crew were rescued. 


Two German bombers were shot down in air encounters over the Bay of 
Biscay. 

Russian resistance continued at Stalingrad and about Mozdok. The loss 
of Novorossisk was admitted. 


In Madagascar our troops advancing from Morondava reached the vicinity 
of Malahbo; on their way from Majunga to Antananarivo they reached the 
great bridge over the Betsiboka river, a progress of 130 miles. The columns 
moving southward. arrived within twenty miles of Ambanja. We occupied 
Vohemar on the North-East coast. > 


12th September.—Strong German forces attacked a large Allied convoy which was 





on its way to North Russian ports. One U-boat was intercepted and 
appeared to be damaged. 
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The battle for Stalingrad persisted and Russian resistance was also 
maintained round Mozdok. On the Leningrad front a German thrust near 
Sinyavino (Volkhov region) was checked ; the Germans claimed the repulse 
of numerous attacks in the Rzhev area. 

In Madagascar our troops occupied Ambanja after overcoming slight 
resistance. The Betsiboka river was crossed after some fighting, and the 
advance on Antananarivo resumed. 


13th September.—Repeated hostile air attacks in great strength were made upon 
the Russia-bound convoy (see 12th September), at least 13 enemy aircraft 
being destroyed by our carrier-borne fighters and the gun-fire of our ships. 


Germany claimed fresh successes at Stalingrad and on the Terek river 
(Mozdok area) ; also near Novorossisk. Fighting continued near Sinyavino. 
At night Russian aircraft bombed Bucharest, Ploésti, other Rumanian towns 
and K6nigsberg. 


In Madagascar the advance on Antananarivo continued and our other 
columns made satisfactory progress. 


The U.S. Navy Department reported that strong formations of Japanese 
aircraft had attacked Guadalcanar and Tulagi (Solomon islands) on three 
successive days. The enemy had landed reinforcements on these islands by 
night. On this day U.S. heavy bombers attacked North-West of Tulagi a 
strong Japanese naval force which was obliged to withdraw. 


At night in North Africa Tobruk was successfully raided from the sea by 
troops convoyed and protected by light naval forces. H.M. destroyers 
“Sikh” and ‘“ Zulu’”’ were lost in the course of these operations. The 
Royal Navy also bombarded the enemy communications ; and a desert 
force operating 500 miles behind the enemy’s front raided Benghazi and 
Barce, inflicting heavy casualties and destroying or damaging over 30 enemy 
aircraft on the ground. Allied bombers co-operated by air attacks upon 
Tobruk and Benghazi. 


The R.A.F. in strength attacked Bremen and other points in North-West 
Germany during the night. We lost 19 bombers. 


14th September.—The Allied Russia-bound convoy (see 12th, 13th September) was 
again subjected to heavy air attacks, at least 24 hostile aircraft being shot 
down during the day. U-boats also attacked and one at least was sunk. 


In Russia fighting continued as on the previous day, the Germans making 
a definite advance at Stalingrad. 

At night a strong force of R.A.F. bombers attacked Wilhelmshaven. 
Two bombers were lost. 


15th September.—The Russia-bound convoy (see 12th, 13th, 14th September) was 
again heavily attacked from the air, and also by enemy submarines. (The 
great majority of the ships reached their destination. The Admiralty 
subsequently reported that the escorting naval force, which had then to 
protect a homeward-bound convoy, lost in the course of operations H.M. 
destroyer “ Somali’ and H.M. mine-sweeper ‘‘ Leda.”’) 


R.A.F. bombers, escorted by fighters, made a successful attack on enemy 
shipping at Cherbourg. 
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In the battle for Stalingrad the Germans claimed fresh progress. 

During operations which lasted several days a detachment of the Eighth 
Army occupied Jalo oasis on this night, inflicting considerable casualties upon 
the Italian garrison. At night our bombers attacked Tobruk. 


16th September.—In the course of R.A.F. daylight sweeps over northern France 
a formation of German fighters was encountered and many of them damaged. 
Very heavy fighting occurred in the north-western outskirts of Stalingrad. 
Allied heavy bombers made a daylight attack upon shipping at Benghazi. 
The advance of our columns continued in Madagascar. M. Anet, the 
Governor-General, asked for an armistice. 
At dusk R.A.F. light bombers attacked industrial targets at Wiesbaden. 
At night a very strong force of our bombers attacked objectives in the Ruhr. 
In these operations 39 of our bombers were lost. 


17th September.—The Germans claimed progress in their attacks at Stalingrad. 
Fighting continued in the Mozdok area. 
In Madagascar the Governor-General refused to accept the British terms 
for an armistice and the advance of our forces continued. 
The R.A.F. bombed the docks at Bordeaux at night. Three enemy 
bombers were shot down over the Bay of Biscay. 


18th September.—In Russia the struggle at Stalingrad continued and Russian 
resistance in the Mozdok area was maintained. 
Tamatave, the principal port of Madagascar, was occupied after a brief 
resistance by a British force which landed from the sea. 
Shipping at Tobruk was attacked by our torpedo-carrying aircraft at 
night. 


1gth September.—The Germans claimed some success on the river Terek (Mozdok 
area) but none at Stalingrad, where the battle continued. 
Allied medium and heavy bombers attacked Tobruk at night. 
R.A.F. bombers attacked Munich at night, also objectives in the Saar 
valley. Railway rolling-stock in the occupied territories and shipping off 
the Dutch coast formed other objectives. We lost ten bombers. 


20th September.—Fighting was now proceeding in the streets of Stalingrad, according 
to German claims. Russian resistance continued in the Mozdok area, where 
the enemy announced the capture of two towns—Terek and Vladimirovsk. 


21st September.—Fighting continued in the Mozdok region and at Stalingrad, 
where the Germans announced fresh progress in street fighting. 
In Madagascar British forces occupied the town of Brickaville. 
22nd September.—R.A.F. bombers made daylight attacks upon industrial objectives, 


including power-stations, in the Lens-Lille area. The steel works at Ijmuiden 
were bombed also. We lost two aircraft. " 


Street fighting in Stalingrad continued and Russian resistance in the 
Mozdok area was maintained. 


At night Allied heavy bombers successfully attacked the port of Benghazi. 
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23rd September.—Heavy fighting continued at Stalingrad where the Russians 

counter-attacked strongly. Gunboats on the Volga were in action. The 
Germans announced successful air operations along the Black Sea coast. 
British forces entered Antananarivo, the capital of Madagascar. 


At night R.A.F. heavy bombers attacked objectives in North and North- 
West Germany including the submarine yards at Flensburg. An enemy 
convoy off the Dutch coast was bombed with success. We lost ten aircraft. 


24th September.—Two enemy bombers were shot down into the Bay of Biscay 
by the R.A.F. 
The Germans claimed progress in the struggle for Stalingrad and the cap- 
ture of Russian positions in the Caucasus (Mozdok) region. 


25th September.—In the afternoon, during the rally of the National-Socialist 
(Quisling) Party in Oslo, a flight of four R.A.F. bombers attacked the Nazi 
Headquarters from a height of about 100 feet. One of our aircraft was lost. 
At Stalingrad, in the Mozdok area, and in the Volkhov region (Leningrad 
front) heavy fighting continued. German aircraft bombed Astrakhan. 
Tobruk and Sollum were attacked by our bombers at night. 
Enemy shipping near the Dutch and French coasts was attacked at 
night by the R.A.F. and by naval aircraft. 


26th September.—The Germans claimed progress on the Terek (Mozdok) area and 
at Stalingrad. Fighting continued on the Volkhov (Leningrad) front. 


The Admiralty announced that five enemy supply ships had been sunk, 
two probably sunk, and one seriously damaged by H.M. submarines operating 
in the Mediterranean. 

27th September.—Germany reported further successes at Stalingrad, where 


heavy fighting continued. Russian resistance was maintained around 
Mozdok and operations proceeded on the Volkhov front (Sinyavino). 


At dusk U.S. heavy bombers attacked Benghazi harbour. 


28th September.—In Russia fighting continued at Stalingrad, near Mozdok and at 
Sinyavino. 
Allied bombers attacked Tobruk port and shipping at night. 


29th September.—Russian resistance was well maintained at Stalingrad and in the 
Mozdok area, and fighting continued at Sinyavino. 
In Madagascar British forces landed at Tulear, on the South-West coast, 
occupying the port without opposition. 
Tobruk harbour was again among the objectives of our aircraft at night. 


30th September.—In the battle for Stalingrad the Russians made progress South- 
West of the city, whilst the enemy claimed progress in the northern part. 
Fighting continued in the Mozdok area and there were local engagements 
North of Voronezh. 
An enemy position on the centre of the Egyptian front (Manassib sector) 
was attacked and captured by the Eighth Army, which repulsed a counter- 
attack. At night our aircraft bombed Tobruk. 





—— 
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About midnight sofhe of our light coastal forces attacked a heavily 
escorted convoy of about six supply ships off Terschelling. 


After three years of war the United Nations were not yet able to take the initia- 
tive except with their air offensive against Germany which had become nearly twice 
as intense—judging by the weight of bombs dropped—as a year ago. For other 
consolation there was the fact that our shipping losses showed a tendency to 
diminish. 

In Russia the fate of Stalingrad still hung in the balance, for the enemy’s 
possession of much of the city was offset by the Russian progress southward on the 
German left flank. It was still possible that Germany might be able to set up a 
defensive front from Stalingrad along the Volga to the Caspian Sea; but there 
could be no security for her whilst resistance in the Caucasus continued and Russian 
pressure on the Moscow and Leningrad fronts persisted. 


Whatever the object of the enemy’s operations in Egypt—and it is reasonable 
to assume that any success would have been exploited to the utmost—he suffered a 
definite repulse and sustained considerable loss at the beginning of the month. 
Although our Eighth Army had not yet assumed the offensive, the raids on Tobruk 
and Benghazi and our success at the Jalo oasis were encouraging manifestations of 
our offensive spirit. Our aircraft battered unceasingly at the seaborne supplies and 
coastal bases of the Axis. 


The occupation of Madagascar was practically completed, and with the mini- 
mum of fighting; the inhabitants of the capital had observed the entry of our 
troops with signs of satisfaction. The French administration of the colony was 
retained. 


The R.A.F. carried out a number of raids upon Burma, the principal objectives 
being at Akyab and Mandalay. U.S. bombers on 27th September heavily attacked 
Japanese communications in South-East Yunnan; during the month the Chinese 
ground forces regained control of most of the Kiangsi-Chekiang railway. 


In New Guinea, before the end of the month, the Japanese who had passed 
through the gap in the Owen Stanley range in their advance on Port Moresby, were 
forced to withdraw some distance. Allied aircraft had attacked with great 
persistence the Japanese line of supply back through Kokoda to Buna; Lae and 
Salamaua, the other enemy bases, were also bombed frequently, and shipping off 
the New Guinea coasts and at Rabaul (New Britain) suffered considerably from our 
air attacks. Japanese-occupied Kiska (Aleutian islands) was attacked on the 
24th, 25th, 27th, 28th and 30th September by U.S. bombers, the enemy sustaining 
losses in men, aircraft and ships. 


In addition to those already named, the United Nations announced the loss of 
the following warships: H.M. submarines “ Urge’’ and “Thorn” and H.M. 
trawler “‘ Waterfly”’; the Canadian ‘ Ottawa,’”’ destroyer, ‘‘ Charlottetown,” 
corvette, and “ Racoon,” patrol vessel; and the U.S. destroyers ‘“ Blue” and 
“ Jarvis,” both sunk in the South Pacific. 
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February, 1942. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


The Anniversary Meeting will be held at 3 p.m. on Tuesday, 3rd March, 1942. 
The Council will present their Annual Report and Accounts, and there will be an 
election to fill the vacancies on the Council. Copies of the Annual Report and 
Accounts can be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


The following changes in the Bye-Laws will be proposed by the Council at 
the Meeting :— 

Eligibility for Membership without Ballot: An additional paragraph 
to Chapter 11., “‘ Membership,” on page 13, to read :— 


1 (a) Ladies whose names appear or have appeared in the Official Lists 
as serving or having served as officers with any of the three Services. 


Payment of Annual Subscriptions : Amendment to Bye-Law, Chapter 11., 
paragraph 8, and to Temporary Bye-Law, passed at Annual General Meeting, 
3rd March, 1936 :— 


A Member who is a Prisoner of War shall be allowed to suspend payment of 
his subscription or allow it to lapse without detriment to his resuming 
full membership when he is able to do so. 


COUNCIL 
Elected Members 
The following Members, having completed three years’ service, retire :— 


ROYAL NAVY 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir F. L. Field, G.C.B., K.C.M.G, 


REGULAR ARMY 
General Sir Walter M. St. G. Kirke, G.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lieut.-General Sir B. N. Sergison-Brooke, K.C.V.O., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY 
Colonel J. Josselyn, C.M.G., D.S.O., O.B.E., T.D. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Edward Ellington, G.C.B., C.M.G., 
C.B.E. 


Representative Members 
Major-General D. G. Watson, C.B.E., M.C., the Director of Staff Duties, has 
succeeded Lieut.-General A. E. Nye, M,C., as War Office Representative. 
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Ex-officio Members 

General Sir Alan F. Brooke, K.C.B., D.S.O., has succeeded Field Marshal Sir 
J. G. Dill, G.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C., on taking up the appointment of Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff. 

Air Vice-Marshal B. E. Sutton, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., has succeeded 
Air Commodore A. P. M. Sanders on taking up the appointment of Commandant 
of the Royal Air Force Staff College. 





New Members 


The following officers joined the Institution during the period 30th November 
to 14th February. 
ROYAL NAVY 


Captain R. H. L. Maul, Royal Marines. 
Sub-Lieutenant J. H. M. Somerville, R.N. 
Sub-Lieutenant D. Hay, R.N. 


_ ARMY 
Lieutenant G. Meredith, The Royal Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Major G. F. T. B. Dickson, The Royal Welch Fusiliers. 
Major F. D. I? Wood, Royal Artillery. 
Captain D. O. Couper, Royal Artillery. 
2nd Lieutenant T. C. Boyd, The Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire 


Light Infantry. 
Captain R. B. Browning, The Royal Welch Fusiliers. 
Major F. A. L. de Gruchy, Indian Army (retired). 
Captain A. C. Johnson, The East Lancashire Regiment. 
Major-General R. M. M. Lockhart, M.C. 
Lieut.-Colonel T. T. Macartney-Filgate, The Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 
Lieutenant G. A. Minto, Royal Artillery. 
Lieutenant W. R. Young, Royal Artillery. 
Captain V. Elsmie, Royal Artillery. 
Lieutenant T. A. D. Godman, Royal Artillery. 


Captain G. R. Dewey, D.C.L.I. (T.A.) and Gold Coast Regiment, 
R.W.A.A.F. 


Captain G. L. Goodwin, The Suffolk Regiment. 

Captain L. M. Yearsley, 7oth Bn. London Irish Rifles (R.U.R.). 
Lieut.-Colonel C. C. Musselwhite, The Middlesex Regiment. 
Captain D. Kirsop, Royal Artillery. 

Captain T. P. S. Woods, Royal Artillery. 

Captain J. F. Harris, Royal Army Service Corps. 

Lieutenant M. R. R. Marriott, Grenadier Guards. 

Major A. E. Thickett, Royal Engineers. 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE 
Squadron Leader G. A. Hiltz, R.C.A.F. 
Wing Commander Lionel Cohen, D.S.O., M.C., R.A.F. 
Group Captain G. Francis, D.S.O., D.F.C., R.A.F. 


Gascoigne Prize, 1941 
following awards have been made :— 
First Prize of Thirty Guineas 
Lieut.-Colonel J. H. Whalley-Kelly, The South Lancashire Regiment. 
Second Prize of Twenty Guineas 
Captain W. B. R. Neave-Hill, The East Yorkshire Regiment. 
following Essays have been received :— 
“ Virtutis Fortuna Comes.” 
“‘ Viribus Viriis Virtus Una.” 
** Unity is Strength.” 
“ Ad Finem.” 
“‘ First Things First.” 


“Tn military matters two and two do not make four unless they are 
brought together in concerted action.” 


“A Trinity but not a Unity.” 


“* Cantabrigiensis.”’ 


LIBRARY 


The Library is now established at :— 
Glynllivon, 
Carnarvon, 
N. Wales. 


The Lending Library will continue to provide the usual facilities to Members, 
and requests for books will be dealt with promptly. All communications should 
be addressed, and all books after loan returned to the Librarian, Royal United 
Service Institution, at Glynllivon. 

The Reading Room in the institution will continue to be provided with 
the leading papers, periodicals and writing materials for the use of Members. 


Certain Reference books have also been retained in London. 


JOURNAL 


The Service Departments have signified that they will continue to give facilities 
for the publication of the R.U.S.I. JourNaL, and serving officers are invited to 
offer suitable contributions. 

Matter which might be of value to the enemy must, of course, be entirely 
eliminated ; but there is still ample scope for professional articles relating to 
former campaigns, especially the War 1914-18, which might contain useful lessons 
at thé present time ;~ also contributions of a general Service character, such as 
Strategic Principles, Command and Leadership, Morale, Staff’Work, Naval, Military 
and Air Force history, customs and traditions. 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Members are particularly requested to notify any change of address which will 
affect the dispatch of their JouRNALS. 

Such notifications should be received by the 1oth of the month preceding 
publication ; i.e., by roth January, April, July and October. 


MUSEUM 
War Exhibits 


Members and others interested in the R.U.S.I. Museum are asked to keep a 
look out for relics of the present war of very special interest and to arrange for 
them to be preserved in a place of safety pending the Museum being re-opened. 


Consideration of space will inevitably preclude the acceptance of more than a 
limited number of small articles ; but the Council desire to ensure that the Museum 
shall continue to represent the greatest achievements of the Services, their com- 
manders, officers and men, throughout the ages. Personal relics of special 
distinction will in future, as in the past, be particularly acceptable. 
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May, 1942. 
PRESIDENT 


Lieutenant-General H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester, K.G., K.T., K.P., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., has honoured the Institution by consenting to become President 
in succession to the late Field Marshal H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, K.G., 
K.T., K.P., G.C.B., G.C.S.1I., G.C.M.G., G.C.1.E., G.C.V.O., G.B.E., V.D., T.D. 





Chairman of the Council - 


Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Edward Ellington, G.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., } 
has been elected Chairman of the Council for 1942.- 


Vice-Chairman of the Council 


Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield, P.C., G.C.B., O.M., K.C.M.G., C.V.O. 
has been elected Vice-Chairman of the Council for 1942. 


Council 


The names of Members elected to the Council at the Anniversary Meeting 
will be found in the report of the Proceedings at the end of this Journal. 


New Members 





The following officers joined the Institution during the period 15th February 
to 15th May :— 


ROYAL NAVY 


Lieutenant-Commander G. Rogers, R.N. 
Lieutenant-Commander R. W. A. Faulkner, R.N.R. 
Lieutenant E. A. S. Manners, R.N. 


ARMY 
Major I. B. Fife, Royal Artillery. 
Captain S. M. Rose, The Royal Fusiliers. 
Major P. A. Tobin, Royal Engineers. 
Major D. F. Spankie, The Irish Fusiliers (Vancouver Regiment). 
Captain K. A. Kennedy, Royal Engineers. ™ 
4 Major M. W. Kendall, R.A.O.C. 
4 Lieutenant R. W. Smith, The Gordon Highlanders. 
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Captain V. Holt, C.M.G., M.V.O., T.A.R.O. 

Captain J. R. D. Mayne, The Somerset Light Infantry. 
Captain E. L. T. Capel, The Gloucestershire Regiment. 
Lieutenant M. B. Connell, The Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
Captain J. R. C. Stanton, The King’s Regiment. 

2nd Lieutenant J. L. H. R. Miller, Lothians and Border Yeomanry. 
Lieutenant W. A. Jablonski, R.A.M.C. 

Brigadier E. Wodehouse. 

Lieutenant A. H. Allen, R.A.S.C. 

Lieutenant J. P. Herd, The Black Watch. 

Captain E. F. Churchill, M.C., Royal Engineers. 
Lieutenant V. G. A. Hoare Nairne, The Black Watch. 
Captain O. H. Cooke, M.C., Army Educational Corps. 


Lieut.-Colonel D. A. Davison, O.B.E., Commandant, Military Prison and 
Detention Barracks, Aldershot. 


Captain Geoffrey Milroy, The Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders. 
Lieutenant M. G. Collins, 11th Sikh Regiment. 

Captain D. G. M. Griffiths, Royal Artillery. 

2nd Lieutenant E. C. de Burgh Marsh, Royal Artillery. 

Lieutenant J. I’. Cooke, Royal Engineers. 

Major J. E. B. Freeman, The Oxfordshire and Buckingham Light Infantry. 
Lieut.-Colonel R. S. Hunter, Royal Artillery. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
Wing Commander J. O. W. Oliver, D.S.O., D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Wing Commander J. Everidge, M.C., R.A.F.V.R. 
HOME GUARD 
Lieutenant H. W. Rowden, Home Guard (New Zealand). 


LADY MEMBERS OF THE SERVICES 
Dame Helen C. Gwynne-Vaughan, G.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., Chief Controller, 
Auxiliary Territorial Service (ret.). 
Miss E. M. Goodenough, Deputy Director, Women’s Royal Naval Service. 


Mrs. Vera Laughton Mathews, C.B.E., Director, Women’s Royal Naval 
Service. 


Miss K. J. Trefusis Forbes, C.B.E., Air Commandant, Women’s Auxiliary 
Air Force. 


Mrs. J. M. Knox, Chief Controller, Auxiliary Territorial Service. 
Mrs. M. F. Wagstaff, Chief Commander, Auxiliary Territorial Service. 


The Lady Evelyn Drummond, First Officer, Women’s Royal Naval Service. 
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Anniversary Meeting : 
Restrictions on paper have precluded re-publication of the Annual Report and ° 
Accounts which usually accompany the report of the Anniversary Meeting. 


Copies of the former, as adopted at the Meeting, can be supplied to Members 
on application to the Secretary. 







LIBRARY 


The Library is now established at :— 
Glynllivon, 

; Carnarvon, 

N. Wales. 


The Lending Library will continue to provide the usual facilities to Members, 
| and requests for books will be dealt with promptly. All communications should 
be addressed, and all books after loan returned to the Librarian, Royal United 
Service Institution, at Glynllivon. 

The Reading Room in the Institution will continue to be provided with 
the leading papers, periodicals and writing materials for the use of Members. 


Certain Reference books have also been retained in London. 
























JOURNAL 


The Service Departments have signified that they will continue to give facilities 
for the publication of the R.U.S.I. JourNAL, and serving officers are invited to 
offer suitable contributions. 


Matter which might be of value to the enemy must, of course, be’ entirely 

eliminated ; but there is still ample scope for professional articles relating to 

) former campaigns, especially the War 1914-18, which might contain useful lessons 
at the present time; also contributions of a general Service character, such as 

Strategic Principles, Command and Leadership, Morale, Staff Work, Naval, Military 
and Air Force history, customs and traditions. 












CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Members are particularly requested to notify any change of address which will 
affect the dispatch of their JOURNALS, 
Such notifications should be received by the roth of the month preceding 
publication ; i.e., by roth January, April, July and October. 











MUSEUM 
War Exhibits 

Members and others interested in the R.U.S.I. Museum are asked to keep a 
look out for relics of the present war of very special interest and to arrange for 
them to be preserved in a place of safety pending the Museum being re-opened. 


Consideration of space will inevitably preclude the acceptance of more than a 
limited number of small articles ; but the Council desire to ensure that the Museum 
shall continue to represent the greatest achievements of?the Services, their com- 
manders, officers and men, throughout the ages. Personal relics of special 
distinction will in future, as in the past, be particularly acceptable, 
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August, 1942. 


Vice-President 

General Sir Harry H. S. Knox, K.C.B., D.S.O., has been elected as Vice- 
President of the Institution on the expiration of the term of office of Field Marshal 
Sir Archibald Montgomery-Massingberd, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Council 

Major-General A. Galloway, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., has been appointed War 
Office Representative on the Council, in succession to Major-General D. C. Watson, 
C.B.E., M.C, 
New Members 


The following officers joined the Institution during the period 15th May to 
15th August :— 


ROYAL NAVY 


Second Officer M. R. Macnair-Smith, W.R.N.S. 
Commander G, E. W. W. Bayly, R.N.V.R. 
Paymaster-Lieutenant F. G. Bell, R.N.V.R. 
Paymaster-Lieutenant Ian Hamilton, R.N. 
Commander R. H. Stokes-Rees, R.N. 

Third Officer M. A. H. Fenwick, W.R.N.S. 
Lieutenant (A) J. W. Bateman, R.N. 


ARMY 


and Lieutenant M. A. Callender, Irish Guards. 
Captain G. A. Tolhurst, The Royal Welch Fusiliers. 

Captain J. A. D’A. Cartwright, Royal Engineers. 

Brigadier H. M. Hordern, O.B.E., M.C. 

Lieut.-Colonel C. H. Golding, M.C. 

Major T. C. Bayne, T.D., R.A.S.C. 

Brigadier C. M. Simpson, M.C. 

Major G, J. A. Dewar, The Hampshire Regiment. 

Captain W. J. Leonard Morgan, The Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 
Major G. V. de C. O’Grady (The O’Grady), Royal Artillery. 
Lieut.-Colonel N. B. Brading. 

Captain E, N. Kitcat, The Royal Fusiliers. 

2nd Lieutenant D. B. Bedford Fenwick, Coldstregm Guards. ~ 
Colonel R. D, Cameron, M.C., M.B., R.A.M.C. 
Lieutenant W. Vaughan Williams, Royal Artillery. 
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Lieut.-Colonel A. C. Alan-Williams, M.C. 

Captain J. G. Corke, Royal Artillery. 

Captain J. H. McGuinness, The Cheshire Regiment. 
_ Captain W. S. B. Gunn, Royal Artillery. 

Lieut.-Colonel T. S. Griffiths. 


RCYAL AIR FORCE 


Squadron Leader H. G. Sawyer, R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant W. Shearman, R.A.F. 


LECTURES 
The Council have decided to resume lectures at the Royal United Service 
Institution. 


It is not possible to circulate a complete programme, but notices -of forth- 
coming lectures will be sent out as usual. 


TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY 
The following subject has been selected by the Council for the Trench Gascoigne 
Prize Competition (Three Services) for 1942 :— 
“ “What lessons have we learnt from our unreadiness for war and 
how can we best ensure that the Empire will live more securely in future.” 


LIBRARY 


The Library is now established at— 
Glynllivon, 
Carnarvon, 
N. Wales. 


The Lending Library will continue to provide the usual facilities to Members, 
and requests for books will be dealt with promptly. All communications should 
be addressed, and all books after loan returned to the Librarian, Royal United . 
Service Institution, at Glynllivon. 


The Reading Room in the Institution will continue to be provided with the 
leading papers, periodicals and writing materials for the use of Members. 


Certain Reference books have also been retained in London. 


JOURNAL 


The Service Departments have signified that they will continue to give facilities 
for the publication of the R.U.S.I. Journat, and serving officers are invited to 
offer suitable contributions. 


Matter which might be of value to the enemy must, of course, be entirely 
eliminated ; but there is still ample scope for professional articles relating to 
former campaigns, especially the War 1914-18, which might contain useful lessons 
at the present time; also contributions of a general Service character, such as 
Strategic Principles, Command and Leadership, Morale, Staff Work, Naval, 
Military and Air Force history, customs and traditions. 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Members are particularly requested to notify any change of address which will 
affect the dispatch of their JOURNALS. 


Such notifications should be received by the 1oth of the month preceding 
publication, 7.e., by roth January, April, July and October. 


MUSEUM 
War Exhibits 
Members and others interested in the R.U.S.I. Museum are asked to keep a 
look out for relics of the present war of very special interest and to arrange for 
them to be preserved in a place of safety pending the Museum being re-opened. 


Consideration of space will inevitably preclude the acceptance of more than a 
limited number of small articles ; but the Council desire to ensure that the Museum 
shall continue to represent the greatest achievements of the Services, their com- 
manders, officers and ‘men, throughout the ages. Personal relics of special 
distinction will in future, as in the past, be particularly acceptable. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
A small stock of Christmas cards is available for sale to Members. 


Type A.—A card with coloured reproduction on the outside of a ‘‘ Grand 
Military Feast ” which was held in honour. of Queen Victoria’s Coronation, July, 
1838, and inside the Institution’s crest and seasonable greetings. Price, including 
envelopes, 6s. a dozen, post free. 


Type B.—A card with the Institution’s crest in gold on the outside and a 
reproduction in sepia of the exterior of the Banqueting House inside. Price, 
including envelopes, 4s. a dozen, post free. 


Members are requested to state which design they require and to enclose the 
vequisite remittance with their order. ’ 
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November, 1942. 


Ex-Officio Member of the Council 


Air Vice-Marshal R. M. Hill, C.B., M.C., A.F.C., has succeeded Air Vice- 
Marshal Sir B. E. Sutton, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., as an ex-officio 
Member of the Council on taking up the appointment of Commandant of the 


R.A.F. Staff College. 


New Members 


The following officers joined the Institution during the period 15th August to 


30th November :— 


ROYAL NAVY 


Captain R. B. Stacey, Royal Marines. 

2nd Lieutenant P. E. Abbott, Royal Marines. 
Sub-Lieutenant Kailash Bahl, Royal Indian Navy. 
Sub-Lieutenant G. L. Weston, R.N. 

Captain N. H. M. Giffard, Royal Marines. 

Major A. L. Laxton, M.C., Royal Marines. 


ARMY 


Captain R. F. Schooley, The Royal Welch Fusiliers. 
Major-General A. I. Macdougall, D.S.O., M.C., A.D.C. 
Major H. L. Light, Royal Artillery 


Lieutenant R. G. D. Welch, Royal Artillery. 


Lieutenant C. C. S. Kilvert, Royal Tank Regiment. 


Captain W. F. L. Newcombe, Royal Artillery. 


Captain W. F. E. Austen, Royal Armoured Corps. 
Captain R. S. Brennan, The Wiltshire Regiment. 
Captain E. V. M. Favell, 52nd Light Infantry. 


Lieutenant Gordon Hyde, Royal Canadian Corps of Signals. 


Lieutenant D. B. Cooke, Royal Canadian Corps of Signals. 


Captain D. H. West, Royal Army Service Corps. 
2nd Lieutenant John Gould, The Buffs. 


Colonel C. H. G 


. Collins, O.B.E. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Group Captain S. C. Widdows, D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant W. C. C. Morgan, R.A.F. 


Flying Officer R. I. Tibbenham, R.A.F. 


Pilot Officer D. S. Todd, R.C.A.F. 
Flying Officer G. L: Maxton, R.A.F.V.R. 


Group Captain V. Harris, R.A.F. 
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TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY 


The following Essays have been received :— 
‘““ There were no need of arsenals or forts.”’ 
“For the former things are passed away.” 


“ Hinc in altiori.” 


LIBRARY 


The Library is now established at :— 


Glynllivon, 
Carnarvon, 
N. Wales. 


The Lending Library will continue to provide the usual facilities to Members, 
and requests for books will be dealt with promptly. All communications should 
be addressed, and all books after loan returned to the Librarian, Royal United 
Service Institution, at Glynllivon. 

The Reading Room in the Institution will continue to be provided with the 
leading papers, periodicals and writing materials for the use of Members. 


Certain Reference books have also been retained in London. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Members are particularly requested to notify any change of address which will 
affect the dispatch of their JOURNALS. 

Such notifications should be received by the roth of the month preceding 
publication, 7.e., by roth January, April; July and October. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 

A small stock of Christmas cards is available for sale to Members. 

Type A.—A card with coloured reproduction on the outside of a ‘‘ Grand 
Military Feast ’’ which was held in honour of Queen Victoria’s Coronation, July, 
1838, and inside the Institution’s crest and seasonable greetings. Price, including 
envelopes, 6s. a dozen, post free. 

Type B.—A card with the Institution’s crest in gold on the outside and a 
reproduction in sepia of the exterior of the Banqueting House inside. Price, 
including envelopes, 4s. a dozen, post free. 

Members are requested to state which design they require and to enclose the 
vequisite vemittance with their order. 








